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NATURE'S OWN PURIFIER. 
BRAGG’S 
Vegetable Gharcoal 


has long been acknowledged as a natural preven- 
tive ofillness. Its purifying action on the digestive 
organs renders it indispensable in cases of indiges- 
tion, diarrhoea, fevers, etc. Powder, irt 2/-, 4/-. and 
6j/- bottles. Biscuits, in 1/-, a/-,and 4/-tins. Lozenges, 
in 1/14 tins. Tablets,in1/1}tins. Ofall Chemists, 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS'’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFE ORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





POPULAR WORKS ON INVESTMENT 
Published by ErrincHaAm WI son, Royal Exchange. 








HOW MONEY MAKES MONEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


“] BE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND, aa- 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London, Nov. 9, 1898, says: 
“In that period of seven years (1891 to 1897) there has 
been lost to the community, and gone into the pockets 
of the unworthy, no less a sum than £28,159,482, 
ray up of losses of creditors dealing with companies, 
848; and of loss to the wretched contributors, 
or | hlenicdden, 420,462,684.” 


DUNCANS. 


DUNCAN on NEW COMPANIES, in “HOW 4 
MONEY MAKES MONEY,” by Err. ‘Wizson, Royal 
Exchange, London, in February, 1897, said : 


‘‘The average man who cannot read between the # : 


lines of prospectus rhetoric, is bound to get into trouble 


if he habitually subscribes for shares in new companies, yy) 
An ordinary investor applying for shares in ten new com 2 
By oe 


panies must be prepared to lose four-fifths of his capial,” 





GRAND PRIZE, BRUSSELS, 1897. 
(The Highest Award.) 


MARCH 31 is the last 
day for receiving Advertise- 
ments for the MAY NUM- 
BER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the Manager, 
“Pall Mail Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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THE FARMERS DAUGHTER, 
(W.Q. ORCHARDSON. R.A.) 


Photogravure by Annan & Sens, Glaed 











THE PRAYER OF THE CATTLE 
SMITTEN WITH RINDERPEST. 


() LORD of Heaven, throned on high 


Above the clouds, above the sun,— 
Look downward with all-seeing eye, 
Look hither, our dismay upon. 
Shed from Thy seat of boundless power 
Regard on this our passion-hour. 


For think: but yesterday the wold 

Was starred with happy, mild-eyed kine, 
Fair oxen through bright pastures strolled ; 
(Dread Lord, thou saidest we were thine) 
The strong bulls genderéd in their heat, 
Commanded from Thy Mercy Seat. 


But, Lord of pity, Lord most just, 
Thy biting wrath to-day hath smitten 
Our helpless host; prone in the dust 
We lie.. Lord God, Thy word stands written,— 
That word of ruth Thy strong voice hurled, 
Which, like a mantle, wrapped the world. 
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We are as those Thy kind hand raised, 


Ours is the meekness that endures ; 
Our patience, like a steadfast tree, 
Stands in the torrent-pain that pours 
And sweeps all else to some dark sea, 
The patient bovine race unblest 

Is earth’s sad, dumb, pathetic guest. 












Of sparrows, Lord, 
Thou tak’st the 
tale ; 

Oh, many sparrows’ 
worth are we. 
Stem Thou the tide 
of this travail 
Which whelms_ us 

as a burning sea, 

Which makes our 
breath a fire to 
slay 

Our fellows. Lord, 
Thy strong wrath 
stay. 


Oh! Lord, the 
Christ, who 
’neath a load 

Of sin and sorrow 
bent Thy neck, 

Who bore on Cal- 
vary’s steep road 

The cross that 
stemm’d creation’s 
wreck,— 

Though men _ who 
wear Thy badge 
deny 

Thy name, upon 
that name we cry. 


Men crucified Thee ; 
men to-day 

Defile thy all-em- 
bracing church,— 

We know not sin; 
our humble way 

Leads not e’en to 
Thy temple’s 
porch ; 


Thy poor, that hence Thy name have praised. 
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Sue for us now, Lord Christ, mild Son 
Of yon dread Father throned apart. 
Sue for us now, O pitying One, 

Till Thy sweet pity rend His heart. 
Sue for us, Christ, compassionate, 

Melt with Thy tears the eyes of Fate. 


The hour is late, our sun sinks low 
Behind a storm-red western cloud : 

Tho’ Death be swift, his steps seem slow ; 
Pain wraps us in a burning shroud. 

Plead for us, O compassionate— 

Plead for us, Christ: the hour is late. 


WILLIAM CHARLES SCULLY. 
Cape Colony, 1899. 
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Karnak, January 2nd, 1898. 


SKETCHES IN EGYPT. 
PART IL. 


OME Egypt-bound tourists decide to go up the river Nile before they buy 
their tickets at the Company’s office in Bowling Green. Others, if they are 
good sailors, make up their minds before they reach Naples. Some are ill 
all the way to Port Said, and don’t care. But most travellers are pretty sure to 
decide one way or the other soon after Mount Etna has been left behind, for the 
East begins for most people from that moment. If the guide-books fail to persuade 
you, there is pretty sure to be a fellow-passenger who will. The man who has 
once seen Upper Egypt does his best to make you dis- 
satisfied with Lower Egypt. He can easily show you 
that your journey’s end is not Cairo, but, at the very 
least, the first cataract. This is the shortest distance he 
will listen to. And after he has your promise to go 
that far, he tells you of the wonders that can only be 
seen by going on to the second cataract. 
My fellow-passenger was an old traveller. Others 
besides myself fell under the spell of his eloquence ; so, 
before we had been at Shepheard’s a week, we were 
a party of six, with the steam dhahabiyeh “ Nitocris” 
chartered for a month, beginning 
December 12th. There were growing 
plants, rugs, and a piano on her deck, 
and six staterooms below. Salem Ghesiri 


A Karnak Beggar. was our dragoman. He spoke good 


Copyright, 1899, by the S. S. McClure Company 
in the United States of America, 
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SKETCHES IN EGYPT. 
English, and knew the river 
by heart. Before we left, a 
few days were spent in buying 
cork hats and sun umbrellas, 
and by ten o'clock on the 
morning of the 12th the crew 
had unloaded the trucks that 
had brought our belongings 
down from Shepheard’s and 
we had started, with the wind 
and the current strong against 
us, and barely making six 
miles an hour against them. 

On our left were the mud 
houses of Old Cairo, with 
ancient quarries in the dis- 
tance; and on the right, far 
beyond a forest of slanting 
masts that belonged to the 
picturesque ships that lined 
the bank, were the tops of 
the Pyramids that we were 
leaving for a month, As 
evening approached, the right 
bank seemed peopled with 
silhouettes of camels, donkeys 
and men, while the figures 
on the opposite bank were 
rose-colour. To us the day The Temple of Th. 
was cool, but to the crew it 
must have been cold, for their heads were wrapped in shawls and they huddled 
together in groups about the deck. The awning over us had been removed, and 
Ali, the pilot, looked like a partly unwrapped mummy as he sat at the wheel. 

Those who go up the river in a dhahabiyeh like to feel that they are in the 
same boat with the travellers whose books they read from New York to Port 
Said. This would be a very pleasant feeling, if it did not suggest the responsibility 
of keeping a record of days that, from all accounts, are sure to be of so much 
importance. There is a sentimental belief that each day on the river is to be of 
the greatest importance, just as if thousands of tourists on Cook’s steamers were 
not taking the same journey each year. Even letters home seem to take the form 
of historic biographies, and sound like messages that are sometimes found floating 
in bottles thrown overboard by shipwrecked people. 

The Nile seems to insist that all mention of it should be made in the form of 
a diary, for, with very few exceptions, all accounts adopt that mode of expression 
when they come to it. Cairo and Upper Egypt may be treated in the form of 
essays, but the endless parallel banks of the river immediately suggest that all 
days will be very much alike, and lose their identity, unless they are numbered 
and described. It seems to be of the greatest importance to find the best way to 
spell the name of the mud village where you tie up for the night—which name 
most of the guide-books spell differently—as if it made any difference to the people 
at home. But the diaries on the Mitocris during that month were very conscientious 
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and particular about these small things, and I think they will all agree in their spelling, 
for each one of us waited until the other two had agreed upon the most popular 
way to spell the name of a village before we wrote it down. 

We soon made friends with our crew. There were sixteen of them. They 
were from every part of Egypt, and of all colours, shading from the engineer, who 
was a cream-coloured Turk—when his face was washed—to Ali, who must have 
been a Soudanese. Our head steward was almost as black, and the second steward 
was another of the cream-coloured variety. We seldom saw the cook. Sometimes 
he would put his head and 
shoulders out of the hatch- 
way with his arms on the 
deck, and then we could see 
that he was a little white- 
faced ‘Turk with a large black 
moustache. Salem-was a 
Syrian Christian, and he had 
lost all his earnings in an 
unprofitable exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 
His costumes were always 
elaborate, and he was very 
ornamental, with his silk 
sashes and fancy turbans. 
He superintended our meals, 
and always suggested the 
next day’s programme during 
dinner ; so with our coffee 
we would read aloud Charles 
Dudley Warner’s and Miss 
Edwards’ opinions of our 
next stopping-place. 

After our first dinner we 
tied to the bank, by a little 
village, Salem said, just big 
enough to have a name. It 
was dark, and we. could 
hear and see nothing; so 
we took his word for it. 
We were off early the next 
morning, and all that day the river’s banks were fringed with sugar-cane and sakiyas. 
The many boats we passed were loaded with natives, sometimes perched upon 
loads of grain, or mixed in with turkeys and cattle. 

On December 14th we made our first landing, and had our first donkey ride, 
at Beni Hassan, 171 miles from Cairo. The Egyptian policemen who accompanied 
us to the tombs were out of keeping with the peaceful look of the place, and 
only succeeded in keeping at a distance the children, who were very pretty. 
From the cliffs behind the village we had our first view of the valley of the 
Nile, with its delicate green fields, beginning immediately at the foot of the sun- 
baked hills on which we stood. I rode back before the rest to make a sketch; 
but the arrival of the post-boat put an end to that, and its passengers soon had 
our donkeys, beggars, naked children, policemen and all, and were taking them 





Lunching in Karnak. 
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to us what the footprints in 


change. We finally became 
we were not doing anything 
moment our diaries suffered. 


to find a mummy. 


for Asyut, where we were to 
After an early breakfast 


the dark blue cloth which 
they all dress in. ‘That after- 
noon we came upon an army 
of pelicans on a 
mud flat in the 
- middle of the river. 
Our Christmas dinner, Esna, Dec. 23rd At the sound of our 

whistle they got up, 
and we lost them far ahead in the twilight, and we 
thought of that tame 
pelican that waddles 
about in Shepheard’s 
stable-yard. 

The next day we 
went by mud villages 
at the foot of high 
mountains of white 
limestone, until we 
stopped at Farshut for 
coal, and tried to 
awaken some sign of 
friendliness in the 
natives, who were as dull 
as the mud-banks on which 
they sat. 

On the afternoon of the 18th 
we reached Keneh, and in fifteen 
minutes we were on donkeys, going 
by villages filled with barking dogs 
and children, on our way to the 
temple of Dendereh. ‘This was to 
be our first big temple, and Salem 
had made it his chief excuse for 
hurrying us away from Beni Hassan, 
Asyut, and the rest. Our donkeys 
raced along the edge of an empty 
canal, through herds of goats and 


back to the tombs we had just left. 


to Robinson Crusoe. Our frame of mind underwent a 


of all Nile ambitions seized us, and our one desire was 
Most of the rsth was spent with Bedeker, preparing 

bs 5 

found that it was chiefly inhabited by beggars. We 


visited the tombs, and came back to the dhahabiyeh 
by way of the bazaars, where the natives were dyeing 
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The post-boat was 
the sand must have been 





reconciled to the fact that 
uncommon, and from that 





Then the most contagious 







tie up for the night. 
we climbed the bank, and 















































Ali, the Pilot. 
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Thebes, January 2nd, 1898. 


buffalo, until we saw a low pile of stones in the distance, and then we reached the 
half-buried temple, and lit candles, and went down into it and looked up at the 
mighty columns. Salem repeated all that the guide-books knew, and then took us 
around to the back wall and showed us the famous likeness of Cleopatra and her 
son Ceesarion. 

Salem was pleased with the way we took our first temple, and rewarded us by 
saying it was only the beginning of what was to come. We complimented him on 
his choice of subjects, blew out our candles, picked the candle-grease from our 
fingers, and reached the dhahadiyeh by sundown. 

By one o’clock on December 19th we were abreast of the promised Karnak, 
and could see the top of its Pilons and obelisk. We had saved most of our 
enthusiasm for this place, and we were anxious to get ashore and expend it, and 
reluctantly went by it a few miles to Luxor for a better landing, where we were 
watched by a bank-load of natives until four o’clock. ‘Then we walked through 
them to the village and temple of Luxor, which served as a curtain raiser to the 
next day’s visit to the greatest of all temples. 

That evening a Cook’s steamer arrived, and we were deserted by the crowd 
on the bank. After dinner Ghesiri entertained the Sheiks of the donkey-boys, and 
made arrangements for our mounts for the next day. ‘Two of us volunteered to 
go to the village and locate the dancing that the guide-books said could be found 
here ; but we learned that, for some reason, there was to be none until the 
following Saturday. 

The next day was spent at Karnak, where Ghesiri led us over its famous stones, 
until lunch was brought from the /Vifocris, and served in a colonnade surrounded 
by columns resembling huge granite lozenges, piled at all angles one on top of the 
other, like ancient friends, those who had fought successfully with time supporting 
those who had been less fortunate ; and apart from the rest, requiring no support, 





‘‘Most of the time was spent with Bedeker.” 
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Christmas, 1897. 
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and with no friends to be helped, stood the greatest column of them all, the lonely 
survivor of the great peristyle court, with its lotus capital, looking down on all but 
its lonely rival, an obelisk. It looked as though it had been polished and placed 
there the day before, in striking contrast to its unfortunate mate, which centuries ago 
gave up battling with earthquakes and wars, and lay, a hopeless ruin, at its feet. 

We spent the next three days at Karnak and Thebes, saving the ‘Tombs of the 
Kings until we should stop again, on our way down from Assuan. 

And now the important question was, where should we spend Christmas? The 
better we knew Karnak and Thebes, the more forbidding they had grown. They 
were too stiff and formal, and their great rigid Rameses too depressing, for a 
Christmas. We wanted a cheerful temple, and we found it at Komombos. 

We left Karnak on the morning of December 24th, and spent Christmas Eve at 
Edfu. That night the deck was entirely housed in by canvas. ‘The crew sat in a 


ees Or we Come 


Guardians of the Temple. 


circle at the back of the smoke-stack, and while they divided the cigarettes we had 
bought for them at Luxor, they listened to our “ Down upon the Suwanee River.” 

Christmas morning we came on deck, and found that Ghesiri had transformed 
it into a bower of palm branches, sugar-cane, and oranges. ‘The crew were all 
smiles, and when we presented them with the price of a sheep they gave us 
three cheers and a merry Christmas. More cigarettes were distributed, and shortly 
after breakfast we started for Komombos. 


There was little in the day to remind a New Englander of Christmas. In the 
lightest clothes, we sat about the deck and watched the villages go by. It was 
good to see our old friends the water-wheels and cheerful sakiyas again. ‘They 
looked better to us after our sombre stay at Karnak. Early in the afternoon we 
came to Komombos, the temple we were looking for, and tied to the river’s bank 
just below it; and if you must be travelling at Christmas, there can be no better 
place to stop at. 
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At Komombos the never- 
resting Nile has worked its 
way to the foot of the little 
hill on which the temple is 
making its last stand against 
time. Some kind friends 
have covered the bank with 
stones, but the river is slowly 
wearing them away, and 
sooner or later it will claim 
its own; and it will be a 
pity, for Komombos temple 
is dainty in comparison with 
Karnak, where great _ stiff 
Rameses_ stand with _ their 
arms folded across __ their 
breasts in very much the 
same manner in which the 
real arms are held in 
the glass case at the Gizeh 
Museum. 
At Karnak there were 
miles of half-buried walls, and 
cut deep in them gigantic 
figures of Rameses with one 
hand raised about to strike 
off the heads of enemies done 
up in bundles like asparagus 
and held by the hair of their 
heads, while armies are shown 
flying in confusion. The 
bas-reliefs at Komombos are 
more cheerful and cut with On the banks at Komombos. 
greater skill. ‘They represent 
the ancient gods of Egypt in their more playful moods, floating down the Nile, 
spearing miniature hippopotami and crocodiles, with here and there a triumphant 
procession. The débris of the forgotten city that once covered Komombos has 
been removed, and the great halls, with their Holies of Holies now exposed to the 
light of day, are swept by the wind as clean as a Dutch kitchen, and their carvings 
are as fresh as the day they were made. From the Vitocris to the temple was 


only a few steps, through some sugar-cane. It was a novel experience finding no 
donkey-boys with their patient and sleepy donkeys. 

But the natives were different from any we had heretofore seen, and proved 
that we were getting into real Africa. ‘They were mostly Nubians and very black, 
and our preconceived idea of what an African should be. 

Komombos and Philae are the only temples we climbed up to, and it seems 
to me that they, above all others, lend themselves more readily to the sentimental 


tourist. It is easier for the imagination to people them ; they are more like dwellings. 

After tea had been brought from the Vétocr’s and served in its portals, we 
all decided that Komombos would be the temple to own. That evening the crew 
hung lanterns around the deck, among the sugar-canes and palms, and _ after 
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dinner they gave an exhibition, which started well enough with a dance by the 
first mate. 

Since then I have found that all travellers on the Nile are likely to have this 
same experience. We were proof against the “ Dhabir Devil” that the guide-books 
had warned us against; but Badeker had made no mention of the possibility 
of this entertainment happening to us; still the crew went at it as though it was 
an old story with them, and as I write this there may be some unsuspecting 
tourist about to go through with it. It sounds very good-natured on the part of 
the crew, and if the entertainment had stopped when the mate had finished his 
dance it would have been well enough; but the dance was only to hold our 
attention while the others were getting ready; and then the dreary horse-play 
began. There was a barber-shop scene, in which flour paste was used and a 
door-mat acted as a towel. A crew that mutinies is tame compared with an 
Egyptian crew that act. We stopped them as soon as we could without hurting 
their feelings, and they later subsided and formed a circle behind the smoke-stack. 
The rest of the evening was spent in entertainment of our own choice, and we 
soon forgave the crew, and by midnight all was still but the river that never rests. 


C. Dana GIBSON. 
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Tombs of the Kings, Thebes 






















A HAUNTED ISLAND. 


HE following events occurred on a small island of isolated position in a 
large Canadian lake, to whose cool waters the wealthy inhabitants of 
Montreal and Toronto flee for rest and recreation in the hot months. It 

is only to be regretted that events of such peculiar interest to the genuine student 
of the psychical should be entirely uncorroborated. Such unfortunately, however, 
is the case. 

Our own party of nearly twenty had returned to Montreal that very day, and 
I was left in solitary possession for a week or two longer, in order to accomplish 
some important “reading” for the law which I had foolishly neglected during the 
summer. 

It was late in September, and the big trout and maskinonge were stirring 
themselves in the depths of the lake, and beginning slowly to move up to the 
surface waters as the north winds and early frosts lowered their temperature. 
Already the maples were crimson and gold, and the wild laughter of the loons 
echoed in sheltered bays that never knew their strange cry in the summer. 

With a whole island to oneself, a’ two-story cottage, a canoe, and only the 
chipmunks, and the farmer’s weekly visit with eggs and bread, to disturb one, 
the opportunities for hard reading might be very great. It all depends! 

The rest of the party had gone off with many warnings to beware of Indians, 
and not to stay late enough to be the victim of a frost that thinks nothing of 
forty below zero. After they had gone, the loneliness of the situation made 
itself unpleasantly felt. There were no other islands within six or seven miles, 
and though the mainland forests lay a couple of miles behind me, they 
stretched for a very great distance unbroken by any signs of human habitation. 
But though the island was completely deserted and silent, the rocks and trees 
that had echoed human laughter and voices almost every hour of the day for two 
months could not fail to retain some memories of it all; and I was not 
surprised to fancy I heard a shout or a cry as I passed from rock to rock, and 
more than once to imagine that I heard my own name called aloud. 

In the cottage there were six tiny little bedrooms divided from one another by 
plain unvarnished partitions of pine. A wooden bedstead, a mattress and a chair, 
stood in each room, but I only found two mirrors, and one of these was broken. 

The boards creaked a good deal as I moved about, and the signs of 
445 
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occupation were so recent that I could hardly believe I was alone. I half 
expected to find some one left behind, still trying to crowd into a box more 
than it would hold. The door of one room was stiff, and refused for a 
moment to open, and it required very little persuasion to imagine some one was 
holding the handle on the .inside, and that when it opened I should meet a pair 
of human eyes. 

A thorough search of the floor led me to select as my own sleeping quarters 
a little room with a diminutive balcony over the verandah roof. ‘The room was 
very small, but the bed was large, and had the best mattress of them all. It was 
situated directly over the sitting-room where I should live and do my “reading,” 
and the miniature window looked out to the rising sun. With the exception of a 
narrow path which led from the front door and verandah through the trees to 
the boat-landing, the island was densely covered with maples, hemlocks, and 
cedars. ‘The trees gathered in round the cottage so closely that the slightest wind 
made the branches scrape the roof and tap the wooden walls. A few moments 
after sunset the darkness became impenetrable, and ten yards beyond the glare of 
the lamps that shone through the sitting-room windows—of which there were four 
—you could not see an inch before your nose, nor move a step without running 
up against a tree. 

The rest of that day I spent moving my belongings from my tent to the 
sitting-room, taking stock of the contents of the larder, and chopping enough wood 
for the stove to last me for a week. After that, just before sunset, I went round 
the island a couple of times in my canoe for precaution’s sake. 1 had never 
dreamed of doing this before, but when a man’s alone he does things that never 
occur to him when he is one of a large party. 

How lonely the island seemed when I landed again! The sun was down, and 
twilight is unknown in these northern regions. ‘The darkness comes up at once. 
The canoe pulled up and turned over on her face, I groped my way up the little 
narrow pathway to the verandah. ‘The six lamps were soon burning merrily in the 
front room; but in the kitchen, where I “dined,” the shadows were so gloomy, 
and the lamplight was so inadequate, that the stars could be seen peeping through 
the cracks between the rafters. 

I turned in early that night. ‘Though it was calm and there was no wind, the 
creaking of my bedstead and the musical gurgle of the water over the rocks 
below were not the only sounds that reached my ears. As I lay awake, the 
appalling emptiness of the house grew upon me. The corridors and vacant rooms 
seemed to echo innumerable footsteps, shufflings, the rustle of skirts, and a constant 
undertone of whispering. When sleep at length overtook me, the breathings and 
noises, however, passed gently to mingle with the voices of my dreams. 

A week passed by, and the “reading” progressed favourably. On the tenth 
day of my solitude, a strange thing happened. I awoke after a good night’s sleep 
to find myself possessed with a marked repugnance for my room. ‘The air seemed 
to stifle me. ‘The more I tried to define the cause of this dislike, the more 
unreasonable it appeared. There was something about the room that made me 
afraid. Absurd as it seems, this feeling clung to me obstinately while dressing, 
and ;more than once I caught myself shivering, and conscious of an inclination to 
get out of the room as quickly as possible. The more I tried to laugh it away, 
the more real it became ; and when at last I was dressed, and went out into the 
passage, and downstairs into the kitchen, it was with feelings of relief, such as I 
might imagine would accompany one’s escape from the presence of a dangerous 
contagious disease, 
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While cooking my breakfast, I carefully recalled every night spent in the 
room, in the hope that I might in some way connect the dislike I now felt 
with some disagreeable incident that had occurred in it. But the only thing I 
could recall was one stormy night when I suddenly awoke and heard the boards 
creaking so loudly in the corridor that I was convinced there were people in the 
house. So certain was I of this, that I had descended the stairs, gun in hand, 
only to find the doors and windows securely fastened, and the mice and black- 
beetles in sole possession of the floor. ‘This was certainly not sufficient to account 
for the strength of my feelings. 

The morning hours I spent in steady reading; and when I broke off in the 
middle of the day for a swim and luncheon, I was very much surprised, if not 
a little alarmed, to find that my dislike for the room had, if anything, grown 
stronger. Going upstairs to get a book, I experienced the most marked aversion 
to entering the room, and while within I was conscious all the time of an 
uncomfortable feeling that was half uneasiness and half apprehension. ‘The result 
of it was that, instead of reading, I spent the afternoon on the water, paddling 
and fishing, and when I got home about sundown, brought with me half a dozen 
delicious black bass for the supper-table and the larder. 

As sleep was an important matter to me at this time, I had decided that if 
my aversion to the room was so strongly marked on my return as it had been 
before, I would move my bed down into the sitting-room, and sleep there. 
This was, I argued, in no sense a concession to an absurd and fanciful fear, but 
simply a precaution to insure a good night’s sleep. A bad night involved the 
loss of the next day’s reading,—a loss I was not prepared to incur. 

I accordingly moved my bed downstairs into a corner of the sitting-room 
facing the door, and was moreover uncommonly glad when the operation was 
completed, and the door of the bedroom closed finally upon the shadows, the 
silence, and the strange fear that shared the room with them. 

The croaking stroke of the kitchen clock sounded the hour of eight as I 
finished washing up my few dishes, and closing the kitchen door behind me, passed 
into the front room. All the lamps were lit, and their reflectors, which I had 
polished up during the day, threw a blaze of light into the room. 

Outside the night was still and warm. Not a breath of air was stirring; the 
waves were silent, the trees motionless ; and heavy clouds hung like an oppressive 
curtain over the heavens. The darkness seemed to have rolled up with unusual 
swiftness, and not the faintest glow of colour remained to show where the sun had 
set. ‘lhere was present in the atmosphere that ominous and overwhelming silence 
which so often precedes the most violent storms. 

I sat down to my books with my brain unusually clear, and in. my heart the 
pleasant satisfaction of knowing that five black bass were lying in the ice-house, 
and that to-morrow morning the old farmer would arrive with fresh bread and 
eggs. I was soon absorbed in my books. 

As the night wore on the silence deepened. Even the chipmunks were still ; 
and the boards of the floors and walls ceased creaking. I read on. steadily till, 
from the gloomy shadows of the kitchen, came the hoarse sound of the clock 
Striking nine. How loud the strokes sounded! ‘They were like blows of a big 
hammer. I closed one book and opened another, feeling that I was just warming 
up to my work. 

This, however, did not last long. I presently found that I was reading the 
Same paragraphs over twice, simple paragraphs that did not require such effort. 
Then I noticed that my mind began to wander to other things, and the effort to 
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recall my thoughts became harder with each digression. Concentration was 
growing momentarily more difficult. Presently I discovered that I had turned 
over two pages instead of one, and had not noticed my mistake until I was well 
down the page. This was becoming serious. What was the disturbing influence? 
It could not be physical fatigue. On the contrary, my mind was unusually alert, 
and in a more receptive condition than usual. I made a new and determined 
effort to read, and for a short time succeeded in giving my whole attention to 
my subject. But in a very few moments again I found myself leaning back in 
my chair, staring vacantly into space. 

Something was evidently at work in my sub-consciousness. ‘There was some- 
thing I had neglected to do. Perhaps the kitchen door and windows were not 
fastened. I accordingly went to see, and found that they were! ‘The fire perhaps 
needed attention. I went in to see, and found that it was all right! I looked 
at the lamps, went upstairs into every bedroom in turn, and then went round 
the house, and even into the ice-house. Nothing was wrong; everything was in 
its place. Yet something was wrong! The conviction grew stronger and stronger 
within me. 

When I at length settled down to my books again and tried to read, I became 
aware, for the first time, that the room seemed growing cold. Yet the day had 
been oppressively warm, and evening had brought no relief. The six big lamps, 
moreover, gave out heat enough to warm the room pleasantly. But a chilliness, 
that perhaps crept up from the lake, made itself felt in the room, and caused me 
to get up to close the glass door opening on to the verandah. 

For a brief moment I stood looking out at the shaft of light that fell from the 
windows and shone some little distance down the pathway, and out for a few feet 
into the lake. 

As I looked, I saw a canoe glide into the pathway of light, and immediately 
crossing it, pass out of sight again into the darkness. It was perhaps a hundred 
feet from the shore, and it moved swiftly. 

I was surprised that a canoe should pass the island at that time of night, for 
all the summer visitors from the other side of the lake had gone home weeks 
before, and the island was a long way out of any line of water traffic. 

My readings from this moment did not make very good progress, for somehow 
the picture of that canoe, gliding so dimly and swiftly across the narrow track of 
light on the black waters, silhouetted itself against the background of my mind 
with singular vividness. It kept coming between my eyes and the printed page. 
The more I thought about it the more surprised I became. It was of larger 
build than any I had seen during the past summer months, and was more like 
the old Indian war canoes with the high curving bows and stern and wide 
beam. ‘The more I tried to read, the less success attended my efforts ; and finally 
I closed my books and went out on the verandah to walk up and down a bit, and 
shake the chilliness out of my bones. 

The night was perfectly still, and as dark as imaginable. I stumbled down the 
path to the little landing wharf, where the water made the very faintest of gurgling 
under the timbers. The sound of a big tree falling in the mainland forest, far 
across the lake, stirred echoes in the heavy air, like the first guns of a distant 
night attack. No other sound disturbed the stillness that reigned supreme. 

As I stood upon the wharf in the broad splash of light that followed me from 
the sitting-room windows, I saw another canoe cross the pathway of uncertain 
light upon the water, and disappear at once into the impenetrable gloom that lay 
beyond. This time I saw more distinctly than before. It was like the former 
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“As | looked, | saw a canoe glide into the pathway of light.” 


canoe, a big birch-bark, with high-crested bows and stern and broad beam. It 
was paddled by two Indians, of whom the one in the stern—the steerer—appeared 
to be a very large man. I could see this very plainly; and though the second 
canoe was much nearer the island than the first, I judged that they were both on 
their way home to the Government Reservation, which was situated some fifteen 
miles away upon the mainland. 

I was wondering in my mind what could possibly bring any Indians down to 
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this part of the lake at such an hour of the night, when a third canoe, of precisely 
similar build, and also occupied by two Indians, passed silently round the end 
of the wharf. This time the canoe was very much nearer shore, and it suddenly 
flashed into my mind that the three canoes were in reality one and the same, 
and that only one canoe was circling the island! 

This was by no means a pleasant reflection, because if it were the correct 
solution of the unusual appearance of the three canoes in this lonely part of 
the lake at so late an hour, the purpose of the two men could only reasonably be 
considered to be in some way connected with myself. I had never known of the 
Indians attempting any violence upon the settlers who shared the wild, inhospitable 
country with them; at the same time, it was not beyond the region of possibility 
to suppose. . . But then I did not care to even think of such hideous possibilities, 
and my imagination immediately sought relief in all manner of other solutions to 
the problem, which indeed came readily enough to my mind, but did not succeed 
in recommending themselves to my reason. 

Meanwhile, by a sort of instinct, I stepped back out of the bright light in which 
1 had hitherto been standing, and waited in the deep shadow of a rock to see if 
the canoe would again make its appearance. Here I could see and not be seen, 
and the precaution seemed a wise one. 

After less than five minutes the™canoe, as I had anticipated, made its fourth 
appearance. This time it was not twenty yards from the wharf, and I saw that 
the Indians meant to land. I recognised the two men as those who had _ passed 
before, and the steerer was certainly an immense fellow. It was unquestionably 
the same canoe. There could be no longer any doubt that for some purpose of 
their own the men had been going round and round the island for some time, 
waiting for an opportunity to land. I strained my eyes to follow them in the 
darkness, but the night had completely swallowed them up, and not even the 
faintest swish of the paddles reached my ears as the Indians plied their long and 
powerful strokes. The canoe would be round again in a few moments, and _ this 
time it was possible that the men might land. It was well to be prepared. I 
knew nothing of their intentions, and two to one (when the two are big Indians !) 
late at night on a lonely island was not exactly my idea of pleasant intercourse. 

In a corner of the sitting-room, leaning up against the back wall, stood my 
Marlin rifle, with ten cartridges in the magazine and one lying snugly in the 
greased breach. ‘There was just time to get up to the house and take up a 
position of defence in that corner. Without an instant’s hesitation I ran up to 
the verandah, carefully picking my way among the trees, so as to avoid being 
seen in the light. Entering the room, I shut the door leading to the verandah, 
and as quickly as possible turned out every one of the six lamps. To be in a 
room so brilliantly lighted, where my every movement could be observed from 
outside, while I could see nothing but impenetrable darkness at every window, 
was by all laws of warfare an unnecessary concession to the enemy. And _ this 
enemy, if enemy it was to be, was far too wily and dangerous to be granted any 
such advantages. 

I stood in the corner of the room, with my back against the wall and my 
hand on the cold rifle-barrel. The table covered with my books lay between me 
and the door, but for the first few minutes after the lights were out the darkness 
was so intense that nothing could be discerned at all. Then, very gradually, the 
outline of the room became visible, and the framework of the windows began to 
shape itself dimly before my eyes. After a few minutes the door (its upper half 
of glass), and the two windows that looked out upon the front verandah, became 
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specially distinct ; and I was 
glad that this was so, because 
if the Indians came up to 
the house I should be able 
to see their approach, and 
gather something of their 
plans. Nor was I mistaken, 
for there presently came to 
my ears the peculiar hollow 
sound of a canoe landing 
and being carefully dragged 
up over the rocks. The 
paddles I distinctly heard 
being placed underneath, and 
the silence that ensued there- 
upon I rightly interpreted to 
mean that the Indians were 
stealthily approaching the 
house. 

While it would be absurd 
to claim that I was not 
alarmed—even  frightened— 
at the gravity of the situation 
and its possible outcome, I “Entering the room 
speak the whole truth when 
I say that I was not overwhelmingly afraid for myself. I was conscious that 
even at this stage of the night I was passing into a psychical condition in 
which my sensations seemed no longer normal. Physical fear at no time entered 
into the nature of my feelings; and though I kept my hand upon my rifle the 
greater part of the night, I was all the time conscious that its assistance could be 
of little avail against the terrors that I had to face. More than once I seemed 
to feel most curiously that I was in no real sense a part of the proceedings, 
nor actually involved in them, but that I was playing the part of a spectator—a 
spectator, moreover, on a psychic rather than on a material plane. Many of my 
sensations that night were too vague for definite description and analysis, but the 
main feeling that will stay with me to the end of my days is the awful horror of 
it all, and the miserable sensation that if the strain had lasted a little longer than 
was actually the case my mind must inevitably have given way. 

Meanwhile I stood still in my corner, and waited patiently for what was to 
come. ‘The house was as still as the grave, but the inarticulate voices of the night 
sang in my ears, and I seemed to hear the blood running in my veins and 
dancing in my pulses. 

If the Indians came to the back of the house, they would find the kitchen 
door and window securely fastened. They could not get in there without making 
considerable noise, which I was bound to hear. ‘The only means of getting in was 
the door that faced me, and I kept my eyes glued on that door without taking 
them off for the smallest fraction of a second. 

My sight adapted itself every minute better to the darkness. I saw the table 
that nearly filled the room, and left only a narrow passage on each side. I could 
also make out the straight backs of the wooden chairs pressed up against it, and 
could even distinguish my papers and inkstand lying on the white oilcloth covering. 
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I thought of the gay faces that had gathered round that table during 
and I longed for the sunlight as I had never longed for it before. 

Less than three feet to my left the passage-way led to the kitchen, and the 
stairs leading to the bedrooms above commenced in this passage-way, but almost 
in the sitting-room itself. ‘Through the windows I could see the dim motionless 
outlines of the trees: not a leaf stirred, not a branch moved. 

A few moments of this awful silence, and then I was aware of a soft tread on 
the boards of the verandah, so stealthy it seemed an impression directly on my 
brain rather than upon the nerves of hearing. Immediately afterwards a_ black 
figure darkened the glass door, and I perceived that a face was pressed against 
the upper panes. A shiver ran down my back, and my hair was conscious of a 
tendency to rise and stand at right angles to my head. 

It was the figure of an Indian, broad-shouldered and immense; indeed, the 
largest figure of a man I have ever seen outside of a circus hall. By some power 
of light that seemed to generate itself in the brain, I saw the strong dark face 
with the aquiline nose and high cheek-bones flattened against the glass. The 
direction of the gaze I could not determine, but faint gleams of light as the big 
eyes rolled round and showed their whites, told me plainly that no corner of the 
room escaped their searching. 

For what seemed fully five minutes the dark figure stood there, with the huge 
shoulders bent forward so as to bring the head down to the level of the glass; 
while behind him, though not nearly so large, swayed to and fro like a bent tree 
the shadowy form of the other Indian. While I waited in an agony of suspense 
and agitation for their next movement, little currents of icy sensation ran up and 
down my spine, and my heart seemed alternately to stop. beating, and then start 
off again with terrifying rapidity. They must have heard its thumping and the 
singing of the blood in my head! Moreover, I was conscious, as I felt a cold 
stream of perspiration trickle down my face, of a desire to scream, to shout, to 
bang the walls like a child, to make a noise, or do anything that would relieve 
the suspense and bring things to a speedy climax. 

It was probably this inclination that led me to another discovery, for when I 
tried to bring my rifle from behind my back to raise it and have it pointed at 
the door ready to fire, I found that I was powerless to move. The muscles, 
paralysed by this strange fear, refused to obey the will. Here indeed was a 
terrifying complication ! 

+ * * * + + * 


the summer, 


There was a faint sound of rattling at the brass knob, and the door was pushed 
open a couple of inches. A pause of a few seconds, and it was pushed open 
still farther. Without a sound of footsteps that was appreciable to my ears, the two 
figures glided into the room, and the man behind gently closed the door after him. 

They were alone with me between the four walls. Could they see me standing 
there, so still and straight in my corner? Had they, perhaps, already seen me? 
My blood surged and sang like the roll of drums in an orchestra; and though I 
did my best to suppress my breathing, it sounded like the rushing of wind through 
a pneumatic tube. 

My suspense as to the next move was soon at an end—only, however, to give 
place to a new and keener alarm. The men had hitherto exchanged no words 
and no signs, but there were general indications of a movement across the room, 
and whichever way they went they would have to pass round the table. If they 
came my way they would have to pass within six inches of my person. While 
I was considering this very disagreeable possibility, I perceived that the smaller 
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Indian (smaller by comparison) suddenly raised his arm and pointed to the ceiling. 
The big fellow raised his head and followed the direction of his companion’s arm. 
I began to understand at last. They were going upstairs, and the room directly 
overhead to which they pointed had been until this night my bedroom. It was 
the room in which I had experienced that very morning so strange a sensation 
of fear, and but for which I should then have been lying asleep in the narrow 
bed against the window. 

The Indians then began to move silently around the room; they were going 
upstairs, and they were coming round my side of the table. So stealthy were their 
movements that, but for the abnormally sensitive state of the nerves, I should 
never have heard them. As it was, their cat-like tread was distinctly audible. Like 
two monstrous black cats they came round the table toward me, and for the first 
time I perceived that the smaller of the two dragged something along the floor 
behind him. As it trailed along over the floor with a soft, sweeping sound, I 
somehow got the impression that it was a large dead thing with outstretched wings, 
or a large spreading cedar branch. Whatever it was, I was unable to see it even 
in outline, and I was too terrified, even had I possessed the power over my muscles, 
to carry my neck forward in the effort to determine its nature. 

Nearer and nearer they came. ‘The leader rested a giant hand upon the table 
as he moved. My lips were glued together, and the air seemed to burn in my 
nostrils. I tried to close my eyes, so that I might not see as they passed me ; 
but my eyelids had stiffened, and refused to obey. Would they never get by me? 
Sensation seemed also to have left my legs, and it was as if I were standing on 
mere supports of wood or stone. Worse still, I was conscious that I was _ losing 
the power of balance, the power to stand upright, or even to lean backwards 
against the wall. Some force was drawing me forward, and a dizzy terror seized 
me that I should lose my balance, and topple forward against the Indians just as 
they were in the act of passing me. 

Even moments drawn out into hours must come to an end some time, and 
almost before I knew it the figures had passed me and had their feet upon the 
lower step of the stairs leading to the upper bedrooms. ‘There cannot have been 
six inches between us, and yet I was conscious only of a current of cold air that 
followed them. They had not touched me, and I was convinced that they had 
not seen me. Even the trailing thing on the floor behind them had not touched 
my feet, as I had dreaded it would, and on such an occasion as this I was grateful 
even for the smallest mercies. 

The absence of the Indians from my immediate neighbourhood brought little 
sense of relief. I stood shivering and shuddering in my corner, and, beyond being 
able to breathe more freely, I felt no whit less uncomfortable. Also I was aware that 
a certain light, which, without apparent source or rays, had enabled me to follow 
their every gesture and movement, had gone out of the room with their departure. 
An unnatural darkness now filled the room, and pervaded its every corner, so 
that I could barely make out the positions of the windows and the glass doors. 

As I said before, my condition was evidently an abnormal one. ‘The capacity 
for feeling surprise seemed, as in dreams, to be wholly absent. My senses recorded 
with unusual accuracy every smallest occurrence, but I was able to draw only the 
simplest deductions. 

The Indians soon reached the top of the stairs, and there they halted for a 
moment. I had not the faintest clue as to their next movement. They appeared 
to hesitate. They were listening attentively. Then I heard one of them, who, by 
the weight of his soft tread, must have been the giant, cross the narrow corridor 
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and enter the room directly overhead—my own little bedroom. But for the 
insistence of that unaccountable dread I had experienced there in the morning, 
I should at that very moment have been lying in the bed with the big Indian in 
the room standing beside me. 

For the space of a hundred seconds there was silence, such as might have 
existed before the birth of sound. It was followed by a long quivering shriek of 
terror, which rang out into the night, and ended in a short gulp before it had 
run its full course. At the same moment the other Indian left his place at the 
head of the stairs, and joined his companion in the bedroom. I heard the “ thing ” 
trailing behind him along the floor. A thud followed, as of something heavy 
falling, and then all became as still and silent as before. 

It was at this point that the atmosphere, surcharged all day with the electricity 
of a fierce storm, found relief in a dancing flash of brilliant lightning simultaneously 
with a crash of loudest thunder. For five seconds every article in the room was 
visible to me with amazing distinctness, and through the windows I saw the tree 
trunks standing in solemn rows. The thunder pealed and echoed across the lake 
and among the distant islands, and the flood-gates of heaven then opened and let 
out their rain in streaming torrents. 

The drops fell with a swift rushing sound upon the still waters of the lake, 
which leaped up to meet them, and pattered with the rattle of shot on the leaves 
of the maples and the roof of the cottage. A moment later, and another flash, 
even more brilliant and of longer duration than the first, lit up the sky from 
zenith to horizon, and bathed the room momentarily in dazzling whiteness. I 
could see the rain glistening on the leaves and branches outside. The wind rose 
suddenly, and in less than a minute the storm that had been gathering all day 
burst forth in its full fury. 

Above all the noisy voices of the elements, the slightest sounds in the room 
overhead made themselves heard, and in the few seconds of deep silence that 
followed the shriek of terror and pain I was aware that the movements had 
commenced again. The men were leaving the room and approaching the top of 
the stairs. A short pause, and they began to descend. Behind them, tumbling 
from step to step, I could hear that trailing “thing” being dragged along. It had 
become ponderous ! 

I awaited their approach with a degree of calmness, almost of apathy, which 
was only explicable on the ground that after a certain point Nature applies her 
own anesthetic, and a merciful condition of numbness supervenes. On_ they 
came, step by step, nearer and nearer, with the shuffling sound of the burden 
behind growing louder as they approached. 

They were already half-way down the stairs when I was galvanised afresh into 
a condition of terror by the consideration of a new and horrible possibility. It 
was the reflection that if another vivid flash of lightning were to come when the 
shadowy procession was in the room, perhaps when it was actually passing in front 
of me, I should see everything in detail, and worse, be seen myself! I could 
only hold my breath and wait—wait while the minutes lengthened into hours, and 
the procession made its slow progress round the room. 

The Indians had reached the foot of the staircase. The form of the huge 
leader loomed in the doorway of the passage, and the burden with an ominous 
thud had dropped from the last step to the floor. There was a moment’s pause 
while I saw the Indian turn and stoop to assist his companion. Then the 
procession moved forward again, entered the room close on my left, and began to 
move slowly round my side of the table. The leader was already beyond me, and 
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“The leader was already beyond me, and his companion, dragging on the floor behind him his burden, 
- was exactly in front of me.” 


his companion, dragging on the floor behind him the burden, whose confused outline 
I could dimly make out, was exactly in front of me, when the cavalcade came to 
a dead halt. At the same moment, with the strange suddenness of thunderstorms, 
the splash of the rain ceased altogether, and the wind died away into utter silence. 

For the space of five seconds my heart seemed to stop beating, and then the 
worst came. A double flash of lightning lit up the room and its contents with 
merciless vividness, 

The huge Indian leader stood a few feet past me on my right. One leg was 
stretched forward in the act of taking a step. His immense shoulders were turned 
toward his companion, and in all their magnificent fierceness I saw the outline of 
his features. His gaze was directed upon the burden his companion was dragging 
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along the floor; but his profile, with the big aquiline nose, high cheek-bone, 
straight black hair and bold chin, burnt itself in that brief instant into my brain 
never again to fade. 

Dwarfish, compared to this gigantic figure, appeared the proportions of the other 
Indian, who, within twelve inches of my face, was stooping over the thing he was 
dragging in a position that lent to his person the additional horror of deformity. 
And the burden, lying upon a sweeping cedar branch which he held and dragged 
by a long stem, was the body of a white man. The scalp had been neatly lifted, 
and blood lay in a broad smear upon the cheeks and forehead. 

Then for the first time that night the terror that had paralysed my muscles 
and my will lifted its unholy spell from my soul. With a loud cry I stretched 
out my arms to seize the big Indian by the throat, and, grasping only air, tumbled 
forward unconscious upon the ground. 

I had recognised the body, and the face was my own! 


It was bright daylight when a man’s voice recalled me to consciousness. I was 
lying where I had fallen, and the farmer was standing in the room with the loaves 
of bread in his hands. The horror of the night was still in my heart, and as the 
bluff settler helped me to my feet and picked up the rifle which had fallen with 
me, with many questions and expressions of condolence, I imagine my brief replies 
were neither self-explanatory nor even intelligible. 

That day, after a thorough and fruitless search of the house, I left the island, 
and went over to spend my last ten days with the farmer; and when the time 
came for me to leave, the necessary reading ‘had been accomplished, and my 
nerves had completely recovered their balance. 

On the day of my departure the farmer started early in his big boat with my 
belongings to row to the point, twelve miles distant, where a little steamer ran 
twice a week for the accommodation of hunters. Late in the afternoon I went 
off in another direction in my canoe, wishing to see the island once again where 
I had been the victim of so strange an experience. 

In due course I arrived there, and made a tour of the island. I also made a 
search of the little house, and it was not without a curious sensation in my heart 
that I entered the little upstairs bedroom. ‘There seemed nothing unusual. 

Just after I re-embarked, I saw a canoe gliding ahead of me around the curve 
ot the island. A canoe was an unusual sight at this time of the year, and this 
one seemed to have sprung from nowhere. Altering my course a little, I watched 
it disappear around the next projecting point of rock. It had high curving bows, 
and there were two Indians in it. I lingered with some excitement, to see if it 
would appear again round the other side of the island; and in less than five 
minutes it came into view. ‘There were less than two hundred yards between us, 
and the Indians, sitting on their haunches, were paddling swiftly in my direction. 

I never paddled faster in my life than I did in those next few minutes. When 
I turned to look again, the Indians had altered their course, and were again 
circling the island. 

The sun was sinking behind the forests on the mainland, and the crimson- 
coloured clouds of sunset were reflected in the waters of the lake, when I looked 
round for the last time, and saw the big bark canoe and its two dusky occupants 
still going round the island. Then the shadows deepened rapidly; the lake grew 
black, and the night wind blew its first breath in my face as I turned a corner, 
and a projecting bluff of rock hid from my view both island and canoe. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
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State Ante-room. 
(Ceiling by Verrio, one of the three remaining in the Castle. Over-doors_and over-mantel by G. Gibbon.) 


THE QUEEN’S FURNITURE AT WINDSOR. 


N common with most of the great treasure-houses of art occupied or sacked 
by the keen-eyed followers of Cromwell, Windsor suffered so severely during 
the Commonwealth that but few relics of its furnishing prior to that period 

survive. Occasionally, however, one chances upon a_ piece of ‘Tudor work 
which gives us some idea of a past stateliness possibly exceeding the present. 
Here, for instance, in the Elizabethan Gallery, which now forms part of the Royal 
Library, is a magnificent carved stone chimneypiece erected by the great Queen 
herself. The gallery of which this forms so striking a feature must originally have 
looked indeed a stately apartment, extending as it does from the northern turret 
of the Norman Tower to Henry VII.’s buildings. The original ceiling still remains 
in perfect order, as well as the chimneypiece, which latter was restored in 1834. 
The bust of Elizabeth is supposed to be of later date than its surroundings, 
although the greater part of the stove and dogs undoubtedly belong to the original 
chimney front, which worthily holds its own with the best that can be found at 
Crewe, Speke, Haddon or elsewhere. In an annexe to the Library Queen Anne 
was sitting when she received from the Duke of Marlborough the news of the 
victory of Blenheim. In commemoration of this circumstance a small white 
banner, with three flewr-de-dis upon it, always hangs in this chamber.* Yet another 
* These banners are presented annually by the Duke of Marlborough on the anniversary of the 
battle of Blenheim, and form one of the couditions upon which Blenheim Palace is held by him. 
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Elizabethan fireplace in Library. 


shrewd reminder of the good old times of Queen Bess is a small cabinet, formerly 
the property of Mary Queen of Scots. History is silent as to how it arrived in 
its present position, whether by gift or purchase in later times; or is it possible 
that it came to Windsor in the olden days with suspicion of containing secret 
drawers, compromising papers, or evidence of weighty matters to be proved against 
the luckless lady who owned it? However, whence it came or why, there it stands, 
made of ebony, inlaid with red tortoiseshell hearts and other devices, which 
doubtless in former days possessed silver settings. For the removal of these we 
must hold guilty the cupidity of some sturdy Puritan. The interior of the cabinet 
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is, so far as one can ascertain, simply fitted with drawers, which retain their original 
silver-framed fronts. Well, well! and in front of the lovely Queen Mary’s cabinet 
now stands a table made for the luckless Pavilion at Brighton, which certainly 
ought to be sent back to its original home, or relegated to a less distinguished 
position than it now occupies. 

Of the early Stuarts Windsor possesses but few relics in the way of furniture, 
which at that period mainly consisted of the heaviest and coarsest of carved oak. 
All table-legs, cabinet supports, etc., had great acorn-shaped carvings in the centre ; 
the large tables were practically immovable from their weight. 

Shortly after the Restoration, Charles II. set to work to make a real kingly 
dwelling of the grand old Castle; and of all unlikely persons, according to our 
usual ideas of his character, Prince Rupert soldier, sailor, artist and inventor, 
was appointed to superintend the new buildings and furnishing. 

The Castle is mentioned by Evelyn in 1654: “The Castle itselfe large in 
circumference, but the rooms melancholy, and of antient magnificence.” But in 
1670 all was to be altered :— 


“Windsor was now going to be repaired, being exceedingly ragged and ruinous. 
Prince Rupert, the Constable, had begun to trim up the Keepe, or high round tower, 
and handsomely adorned his hall with furniture of armes, which was very singular, by 
so disposing the pikes, musketts, pistols, bandeliers, holsters, drums, back, breast, and 
head pieces, as was very extraordinary. Thus those huge steepe stayres ascending to it 
had the walls invested with this martial furniture ‘all new and bright, so disposing the 
bandeliers, holsters and drums, as to represent festoons, and that without any confusion, 
trophy-like. From the hall we went into his bedchamber, and ample roomes hung with 
tapissrie, curious and effiminate pictures.” 


This was very well for Prince Rupert, but the King wanted a home for his 
luxurious court, so he caused much of the early work on the north front to be 
removed, and built in its place a range of rooms, to which he gave the name of 
Star Buildings. Most of the present State Apartménts were included in this work. 
With the exception of the tapestries, which are of later date, the State Ante-room, 
the Audience Chamber, and the Presence Chamber, are in practically the same 
condition as they were left by the pleasure-loving Charles. 

For the ceilings of these rooms the painter Verrio and his assistants are 
entirely responsible, while the carving throughout the Castle was entrusted to 
Grinling Gibbons. So remarkable a genius was this latter, that I think one may 
well quote Evelyn’s account of his first interview with him :— 


“18 /Jan., 1671.—This day I first acquainted his Majesty with that incomparable 
young man Gibbon, whom I had lately met with in an obscure place by meere accident 
as I was walking neere a poor solitary thatched house, in a field in our parish, neere 
Sayes Court. I found him shut in; but looking in at the window I perceiv’d him carving 
that large cartoon or crucifix of Tintoret, a copy of which I had myself brought from Venice, 
where the original painting remaines. I asked if I might enter; he open’d the door 
civilly to me, and I saw him about such a work as for the curiosity of handling, drawing, 
and studious exactnesse, I never had before seene in all my travells. I questioned him 
why he worked in such an obscure and lonesome place; he told me that it was that 
he might apply himselfe to his profession without interruption, and wondred not a little 4 
how I had found him out. I asked if he was unwilling to be made knowne to some greate 
man, for that I believed it might turn to his profit ; he answer’d he was yet but a beginner, 
but would not be sorry to sell off that piece ; on demanding the price, he said £100. 
In good earnest the very frame was worth the money, there being nothing in nature 
so tender and delicate as the flowers and festoons about it, and yet the worke was 
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very strong; in the piece were more than too figures of men, etc. I found he was 
likewise musical, and very civil, sober, and discreete in his discourse. There was onely 
an old woman in the house.. So desiring leave to visit him sometimes, I went away.” 


Gibbon or Gibbons was partially of Dutch descent. He died in 1721. His 
flowers, foliage, birds, fish, busts and drapery are carved with the most astonishing 
dexterity. Each piece seems to be a separate carving laid or tied on to its 
surroundings ; although on examination the whole is found to be carved out of 
one solid block of wood. Nothing can surpass his method of execution. Every 
cut is done sharp and clean with the tool, rubbing down with files or sand-paper 
being seemingly quite dispensed with. In addition to his work for Charles II. some 
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Solid silver table, presented to William II1. by the Corporation of London. 


fine specimens may still be seen at Petworth, in the choir of St. Paul’s, and at 
Chatsworth. The woods that he chiefly worked in were lime and other white woods. 

In the illustration (see page 436), of the State Ante-room, with its over-doors 
and over-mantel by Gibbons, it may be mentioned that the ceiling is one of 
the only three remaining by Verrio in the Castle. The walls are covered with 
Gobelins tapestry, and the portrait over the chimneypiece is that of George III. 
executed in stained glass by an unknown artist. It is illumined from the back by 
borrowed light. In the time of Charles II. some splendid silver furniture was 
constructed for the court and the great nobles. It was made of thick plates 
embossed and refoussé, and afterwards decorated by the graver. Here is a table 
presented to the King by the Corporation of London. It bears the crown and 
double cypher C.R. surrounded by floral decoration. 

A contemporary chronicler, describing Hampton Court, says, “ The greate looking- 
glasse and toilet of beaten and massive gold was given by the Queene Mother.” 
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Louis Seize state bedstead, now in ‘“‘The Council Chamber.” 


And again, ‘I was casually shewed the Dutchesse of Portsmouth’s splendid 
apartment at White-hall, luxuriously furnished, and with ten times the richnesse 
and glory beyond the Queene’s; such massy pieces of plate, whole tables, and 
stands, of incredible value.” Whoever the designers of this silver furniture were, 
some of the pieces are most beautiful. Here, for instance, is one of a pair of 
tripods some three feet in height presented to Charles II. by the citizens of London 
and still in the Windsor collection, which also possesses some huge picture frames, 
fire dogs, and even fire implements such as_pokers, shovels, etc., of the same 
precious metal. Pepys, the “ Universal Recorder” of his times, mentions on Jan. 
ist, 1669, that he was “presented from Captain Beckford with a noble silver 
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warming-pan.” In Evelyn’s description of Hampton Court he says, “The Queene’s 
bed was an embroidery of silver on crimson velvet, and cost £8000, being a 
present made by the States of Holland when his Majesty returned, and had 
formerly been given by them to our King’s sister, the Princesse of Orange, and 
being bought of her againe was now presented to the King.” Also by the same 
writer, “The Queene brought over with her from Portugal such Indian cabinets 
as had never before been seene here.” Some of these are still to be seen in the 
Windsor collection. Apropos of the use of silver in furniture decoration, it is 
curious to read a Spanish edict issued in 1594 
directing that “no cabinets, desks, coffers, 
brasiers, shoes, tables, or other articles 
decorated with stamped, raised, carved or 
plain silver, should be manufactured.” In 
despite of this silver continued to be freely 
used as a medium for the decoration of 
furniture in all the European states, and 
of this work Her Majesty possesses many 
beautiful specimens. Here, for instance, is 
a dainty little medicine chest in ebony and 
silver, possibly seventeenth-century Spanish 
work. ‘The interior fittings are all of fine 
gold. Although there is no known history 
attached to the cabinet, it may well have 
been a present from Spain during the time 
of the Stuarts, and when Pepys’ patron the 
Earl of Sandwich was ambassador to that 
country. It is a tradition at Windsor that 
the little cabinet was a favourite piece with 
William IV., who used it for its original 
purpose—that of a medicine chest. 

Here again is another cabinet, one of the 
finest in the collection, and probably dating 
from the Stuart period. It is of ebony, with 
wonderfully wrought silver-gilt mounts. The 
subjects of these are taken from heathen 
mythology, and it would be difficult in these 
days to procure such metal-work, while for a 
designer equal to making such an original 
piece we should look in vain. ‘The interior 
drawers of this cabinet are beautifully inlaid 
with marquetry, which first came into general —O/d Spanish medicine chest, used by William IV. 
use during the seventeenth century. The 
dimensions of the cabinet are :—s5 ft. 9 in. high by 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 1 ft. 8 in. 
in depth. The baby’s chair in the foreground of the photograph claims notice 
as having been used by George IV. when an infant. It is made of mahogany, 
and was the work of either Chippendale or Hepplewhite. 

With the advent of William III. (“He is very stately, serious and reserv’d,” 
says Evelyn), came bandy-legged chairs and tables, curly-fronted bureaus or writing 
cabinets, and grandfathers’ or upright clocks—in fact, anything that gave a surface 
for Dutch marquetry work, which was chiefly made to represent tulips and other 
flowers intermixed with fat cupids, foliage, birds, etc. Of this kind of thing, which 
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was never beautiful, very 
little remains at Windsor, 
although plenty is still to 
be seen at Hampton Court. 
One curiosity, of which I 
find mention during the 
reign of William and Mary, 
seems now to have dis- 
appeared : 


“T saw the Queen’s rare 
cabinets and collection of 
china ; which was wonderfully 
rich and plentifull, but es- 
pecially a large cabinet, 
looking -glasse, frame and 
stands, all of amber, much 

Wt igegs *5 of it white, with historical 
* g bas-reliefs and statues, with 
medals carved in_ them, 
esteem’d worth £4000, sent 
by the Duke of Branden- 
burg, whose country, Prussia, 
abounds with amber, cast up 
FEW HI iasDe¢CEyA) ae ee by the sea. 
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A most magnificent relic 
of William and Mary is still 
in existence at Windsor in 
the shape of a silver table 
presented by the Corpora- 
tion of London. ‘The top 
is elaborately engraved with 
the Royal arms in an oval; 
on the left side are the 

(The small high chair in the foreground was used by George LV. Rose and Heur-de-lis, and 

when a baby.) on the right the Harp 

and Thistle. The oval is 

surrounded by crowns supported by cupids. The size of the table is 4 ft. by 
2 ft. 4 in., and it is 2 ft. g in. in height. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, during the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, there came into notice in France a genius by the name of André Charles 
Boulle (in despite of many variations this spelling is now accepted as correct), who 
invented or adopted the peculiar kind of marquetry work which has ever since 
been associated with his name. 

Colbert, the great minister (about whose personal appearance our old friend 
Pepys does not seem to agree with Dumas, as he is described in the evergreen 
diary as “a comely man, and in a black suit and cloak of silk; which is a strange 
fashion now it hath been so long left off”), founded among many other societies 
and art schools an “ Académie Royale de peinture, d’architecture et de sculpture.” 
To this institution were admitted the designers of architecture, woodwork, furniture, 
and ornament ; and forth from this came Boulle, to be lodged in the Louvre and 
made head of the royal furniture department. 
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Charles II. (or James I/.) ebony cabinet, with silver-gilt mounts. 
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The peculiar kind of veneered work with which his name is associated is 
composed of tortoiseshell and thin brass, to which was sometimes added ivory 
and enamelled metal. In his early work, of which Windsor possesses some 
interesting pieces added to the collection by George IV., the tortoiseshell is left 
of its natural golour ; in the later specimens it is fastened on a gilt or vermilion 
ground. ,The method of fastening is by gluing to an oak acking, and _ nailing 
with small brass nails, whose heads are afterwards tooled down so as to be level 
with the surrounding surface. Boulle, who was an educated sculptor, added, as a 
proper finish to his brass marquetry work, cast and chased brass feet, edgings, 
supports, and even figures in full relief. Again, in his later work of clocks, 
cabinets, pedestals, etc., at Windsor, we find not only the brass of the marquetry 
chased and engraved, but ornaments of brass in high relief are added to enrich 
the surface, and, so far as effect goes, with the most perfect success. ‘The method 
of making Boulle marquetry is by fastening two or more plates of the different 
materials together, and then sawing out the design with a fretsaw. By this 
means an equal number of figured and hollow pieces are obtained by one sawing, 
and the designs can be counterchanged by using either material for ground or 
pattern alternately. Boulle’s original work, when in the market at all, commands 
excessively high prices, as much as £10,000 having been paid at auction for a 
cabinet within recent years. Of the period of Louis Quinze the Queen possesses 
some fine examples of clocks, cabinets, chairs, etc. During the middle of the 
eighteenth century the severe classical styles prevailing in its early period gradually 
gave way to more fantastic forms in furniture and decoration. The forms of curve 
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North-east corner of Throne Room. 
(The carved and gilt chairs are covered in Garter blue velvet. The ebony and boulle cabinet is one of a pair.) 
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called Rococo—from rocaille coguille, 
rock and shell curves—were every- 
where introduced, and were well cal- 
culated to show the beauty of the 
gilt and ormolu work which was so 
much used in French furniture of 
this period. Cabinets, bureaus, etc., 
were constructed with the most curious 
curved shapes and undulations of 
surface. ‘To all important pieces were 
added wood or Boulle marquetry 

ay é decorations, and the edges, keyholes, 
rer Saya eE handles, | etc., were decorated with 

SPW EE richly gilt mounts. Of the same 
period Her Majesty possesses some 
magnificent cabinets formed of panels 
of old Chinese and Japanese lac, 
mounted in Paris, as the fashion 
then was, with very richly gilt metal 
mounts. 

Of English eighteenth - century 
furniture, such as the work of 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite 
and others, there is of course a 
certain amount at Windsor, but it 
does not by any means occupy a 
prominent position when compared 

Sedan chair of George II!. with the French. Chippendale, who 

(Crimson leather and gilt ornamentation, hung inside : . 
with beastiful crimson Genoa ‘velvil.) came of a family of wood-carvers, 
published his book of designs in 
1764. He and his sons produced every description of furniture, and even 
designed carriages. His most noted work is of course his delicate and beautifully 
made mahogany furniture. At about the same period satin-wood came _ into 
fashion, and Cipriani and Angelica Kauffmann painted medallions and all kinds 
of ornamental work on tables, harpsichord cases, etc., made of this beautiful 
wood. Cipriani it was who decorated Carlton House. While on the subject of 
harpsichords I may mention that no piece of furniture is more prized at Windsor 
than the harpsichord once the property of Handel, which now stands in the 
Ante-Throne Room; by whom acquired, or how, history not saying. It is a 
plain, dilapidated-looking instrument, with a case made of walnut, about the size 
and shape of a modern grand piano. Above the two discoloured ivory keyboards 
is engraved “ Burkat Shudi, fecit Londini.” It would be interesting to learn the 
nationality of the maker with the weird name. ‘The instrument itself must surely 
be a relic of George III., to whom in my opinion must be ascribed the two 
beautiful red and gilt sedan chairs, lately unearthed and renovated by the active 
and skilful Inspector of the Castle. I give a photo. of the more elaborate of the 
two. The body is covered with deep crimson leather, and the gilded metal 
ornaments are most beautifully modelled and chased. The interior is upholstered 
with the richest red satin and figured Genoa velvet. ‘The other sedan is of a plainer 

description, but equally good in design. 

Of the Georgian period represented at Windsor one ought to mention A. Heppel- 
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white, who published his book of designs in 1789. To him, to Adam, and to 
Sheraton probably belong the credit of making much of the splendidly constructed 
mahogany furniture which is as a rule called Chippendale. 

And now we come to the finest things in the way of furniture that Windsor 
possesses. ‘These are the grand specimens of Louis Seize work. And to whom, 
think you, does the collection owe them? ‘That best abused and much despised 
monarch George IV. added almost its greatest treasures to the Windsor furniture 
collection. Let us at all events try to remove a little of the magnificent vituperation 
with which Thackeray covered his memory, by disclosing the facts that if he did 
spend vast sums of money much of it was well spent. If he did build the 
Pavilion at Brighton, he also bought the “ Marie Antoinette” cabinet, the Sévres 
dessert service, the “Emperor” service of plate, and many another now priceless 
objet dart. ‘The private apartments were designed and built by. Wyatville for 
him; also the Grand Corridor. This, perhaps the finest indoor promenade, filled 
with the most unique collection of odjets d’art in the world, was both constructed 
and mainly filled with part of that same money he is accused of having so 
egregiously wasted. 
But to return to the 
Louis Seize cabinets. 
It is acknowledged 
by all art experts 
that nothing more 
beautiful in the way 
of furniture has ever 
been designed or 
manufactured than 
the so-called “ Marie 
Antoinette cabinet,” 
which now _ stands 
in the Audience 
Chamber. No 
signature has been 
discovered on_ this 
grand work ; but the 
exquisite design and 
modelling of its 
gilded metal mounts 
—the finish equal 
to the finest gold- ed wage pe 
smith’s work — and SS SS eee iil! 
the superb gilding, " 
now as fresh as 
when first applied, all 
Stamp this triumph 
of the cabinet- 
maker’s art as the 
work of Gouthiére, 
who at his best was 
certainly one of the 
greatest designers 
and metal workers The ‘Marie Antoinette’ cabinet. 
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that the world has ever produced. Look, for instance, at the beautiful trophy 
supporting the crown which surmounts the cabinet. Where is its peer to be 
found? Consider, too, the airy grace of the lovely ornament which covers the 
central doors. Then, again, the graceful figures supporting the corners. The 
base, too,—what a lesson in design, with its eight supports fashioned as quivers 
of Cupid’s darts, and its lovely vases of lapis lazuli, enriched again with the same 
dainty gilt work. The cabinet, which is made of mahogany probably by Riesener, 
is fitted within with two rows of drawers, whose gilt metal handles show the same 
unerring taste and beauty of workmanship as the outer work on the case. The 
vases on either side of the upper trophy are also made of lapis lazuli, with gilded 
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Louis Seize cabinet with Sevres plaques, in White Drawing-room. 


mounts. ‘The dimensions of the cabinet are 8 ft..7 in. in height, 4 ft. ro in. in 
width, and 1 ft. 10 in. in depth. 

Of the great édénistes of the reign of Louis Seize but little beyond the names 
and their magnificent work seems to be known. Roentgen, who was one of the 
finest workers in marquetry, was born at Niewid, near Luneville, and worked in 
this latter city, as did also his contemporary Riesener, also a great maker of 
marquetry. They both worked also in plain mahogany, and it was to the 
enrichment of this work of theirs that many of Gouthitre’s most beautiful 
creations were devoted. Other names among the great designers were Lalonde, 
Delafosse, Salembier, and Cauvet. This last artist designed four tables with 
silver-gilt mounts for the Trianon. Apropos of this palace, one occasionally lights, 
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in the pages of 
Madame Campan, on 
some quite unfamiliar 
names. For in- 
stance, in the list of 
the Queen’s house- 
hold she gives the 
name of M. Bonnefri 
du Plan as ordinary 
keeper of the ward- 
robe of the chamber 
and house steward 
of the Petit ‘Trianon, 
and says of him: 


“It was he who 
designed and executed 
the press, or rather 
the kind of secretary, 
appropriated to the 
Queen’s jewels. His 
name, and the year 
in which that piece of 
furniture, remarkable 
for its richness and 
the paintings with 
which it is orna- 
mented, was made, 
are engraved upon a 
plate of copper, which 
is at the bottom of 
it. Boulard, an 
eminent upholsterer at Paris, was long a servant of the wardrobe under the orders 
of Bonnefri.” 





The Great Kitchen, Windsor Castle. 


Many of the finest pieces of Louis Seize furniture were inlaid with plaques of 
Sévres porcelain. Opposite is a photograph of a grand specimen now in the White 
Drawing-room at Windsor. ‘The mahogany cabinet work is by Riesener, the gilt 
metal mounts are Gouthiére’s. ‘The CEil de Perdrix Turquoise panels are of the 
finest Sevres porcelain, but the gifted artist who painted them has left no record 
of his name. The top of this cabinet is of white marble. Judging from its 
elaborate design and dainty finish, this cabinet was doubtless originally intended 
as a present to some royal personage. Such a work, if it ever came to be sold, 
would realise many thousands of pounds. 

Of the carved and gilt framed furniture covered with Gobelins tapestry owned 
by Her Majesty, I have no space here to speak: suffice it to say that it is mainly 
of the Louis Seize period, and owes its present position to George IV. To the 
same art-loving period belongs the state bedstead illustrated on p. 462. The frame- 
work is carved wood, so finely gilt that it looks absolutely new. ‘The head and foot 
boards are of cream satin, and the curtains of the same materia! in green, with 
wide borders of most beautiful hand embroidery. 

Of things which had better have been left out of the restoration of Windsor 
by George IV., one may mention some neither useful nor ornamental Gothic 
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furniture, designed and afterwards repented of by Pugin. Specimens of this. still 
stand in the. Queen’s Small Dining-room, where are also some Gobelins tapestries 
presented to Her Majesty by Napoleon III. 

The last of the works of the much maligned George IV. to be mentioned 
here is the enlarged and improved Royal Kitchen. It stands—perhaps the largest 
single kitchen in the world—on ground where Royal kitchens have stood from time 
immemorial. George IV. it was who in 1828 gave it its lofty roof and toplight 
ventilators, its splendid clock let into the stone walls, and its generally medizval 
appearance. 

At either end of the Kitchen is fixed an immense and venerable smoke jack, 





The Queen’s Private Audience Room. 


whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. One of these annually has the 
honour of roasting Her Majesty’s baron of beef. The hot-plate table in the 
centre of the Kitchen measures no less than 14 ft. by g ft. The datterie de 
cuisine, in its brilliant array of glittering copper, is large enough to cheer the 
hearts of a small army of gourmands; and to show its office is no sinecure, one 
may mention that it has to make an annual visit to the manufacturer for restoration 
and repair. Lady Bloomfield says of this kitchen in 1842 :— 


“The fire was more like Nebuchadnezzar’s ‘burning fiery furnace’ than anything else 
I can think of ; and though there is now no company at Windsor, there were at least 
fifteen or twenty large joints of meat roasting. Charles Murray (Comptroller of the 
Household) told me that last year they fed at dinner a hundred and thirteen thousand 
people.” 
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Of modern cabinet 
work at Windsor 
perhaps the best 
specimen is the 
Queen’s Private 
Audience’ Room, 
always a_ favourite 
apartment with Her 
Majesty. In_ gilt 
letters on the elabo- 
rately carved  over- 
door we read, “ This 
chamber was altered 
and decorated, under 
the superintendence 
of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, in the 24th 
year of the reign 
of Queen Victoria.’’ 
The walls are framed 
in very fine cabinet 
work of satin-wood 
and marquetry. <A 
number of circular 
frames on the frieze 
contain portraits by 
Winterhalter of Her 
Majesty’s children ; 
beneath these on the 
satin-wood panelling 





hang some of the Front view of the ivory throne presented by the Maharajah of Travancore. 
most beautiful Gains- 
borough portraits in existence, the subjects being George III., Queen Charlotte and 
their children. Below these again are a series of marquetry framed glass cases lined 
with satin, which contain over two hundred enamel miniatures by the first artists ; 
the range of portraits commencing with Henry VII. and concluding with Queen 
Victoria’s grandchildren. ‘The frames of the miniatures are connected in the glass 
cases by a highly artistic arrangement of gilt strap and leaf work. Some very elegant 
specimen tables in this room contain Stuart relics, antique gems of the highest class, 
and jewels of various orders, formerly the property of reigning sovereigns. The views 
from the windows of this room over Windsor Park are dreams of poetic landscape 

In a walk through the 683 rooms and corridors of Windsor Castle, there 
are of course to be found many pieces of furniture of the highest interest, which 
there is not space to describe or illustrate in this article. For instance, the golden 
throne encrusted with precious stones of the King of Kandy. ‘There is one piece 
which stands out so prominently, both from beauty of design and perfection of 
workmanship, that I give its photograph here. This is the throne chair, entirely 
made of carved ivory and encrusted with precious stones, which was presented to 
Her Majesty by the Maharajah of Travancore in 1851. It is upholstered in richly 
embroidered green velvet. The very shape of this chair should be to us a lesson 
in furniture designing. It is sad to think that, with all the money, thought, and 
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time spent on art- 
training in this 
country, it is still 
absolutely impossible 
for us to produce 
an original piece of 
furniture of such 
beauty. Good work 
we may and _ do 
make, but of original 
design we have none. 
All that we design is 
but a lame copy or 
adaptation from the 
great masters of the 
past, or from alien 
races who possess a 
finer sense of beauty 
than ourselves. 
Everything in fur- 
niture and decoration 
at Windsor is under 
the management of 
the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Stores, the 
practical and respon- 
sible head of which 
is known as the In- 
spector of the Castle. 
This gentleman, who 
is a well-known expert 
in art matters, has under his control some fifty workmen, who are distributed in 
various workshops within the Castle precincts. ‘The workmen, who are of the 
very highest order of artisans, not only renovate, repair, pack, unpack, and keep 
in order generally the priceless contents of the Castle, but also make on the 
premises furniture and joinery of the highest class for use by Her Majesty or 
her attendants. ‘The dismantling of the rooms and covering of the more precious 
objects, which invariably commences within half an hour of the Queen’s departure 
from Windsor, is in itself no light task. The keeping of the great inventory, in 
which everything in the Castle is numbered, fully - described, and its position 
mentioned, is also heavy work, especially of late, as the thousands of Jubilee gifts 
have all to be entered therein before being removed to their permanent position. 
In the inventory a distinction is carefully made between those articles which are 
the Queen’s personal property, and those which appertain to the Crown. Her 
Majesty possesses a most retentive memory, and in the arrangement of her personal 
surroundings is exceedingly conservative. Her favourite pieces of furniture always 
occupy the same positions both at Windsor and her other palaces. On her foreign 
tours and home removals there are certain favourite pieces of furniture, bric-d-brac 
and mementoes of family and friends, which always accompany her. Long may the 
good and gracious Lady live to enjoy the sight of her beautiful treasures ! 
ERnEst M. JEssop. 





Side view of ivory throne presented by the Maharajah of Travancore. 
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¥ HE gristly part of it is,” said ‘Tennant, “that if I go away from Grand 

Canary here, I shall forthwith die. Whereas if I could manage to stay 

in the island, I could hang on with life for another five months and a 
bit, and my esteemed cousin must certainly crumple up with his Bright’s disease 
before that time and hand me on the title and the estates. You can calculate out 
these things to such definite dates. ‘That’s the beauty of modern medical science 
when it begins to interest itself in diseases, even if it can’t cure them.” He broke 
off and coughed for a couple of minutes, and then gasped, “ Especially consumption. 
By Jove! isn’t that greeny-blue on the sea splendid?” 

Addingham, the other man, shivered. ‘I say, you are gruesome,” he complained. 

“What,” said Tennant, with a wry smile, “do you grudge me a sight of colour 
on the sea-water now? No, I know what you mean, old man, and I’m sorry ; but 
you must bear with me a bit. We consumptives have such a way of talking about 
our blessed health, and dreaming about it, and counting up the exact number of 
days we’ve got to live, and swapping views on vintages of cod-liver oil, that we 
forget that all these details are a bit noisome to outsiders.” 

“Oh, it’s not that,” said Addingham, rather feebly. 

“Yes, but it is, and I’m going to make things worse by keeping on with the 
same tale. Here are the Americans on the point of declaring war with Spain; and 
when they actually do, Las Palmas won’t be a safe place for an Englishman to 
live in.” 

“T suppose it won’t be for you.” 

“Especially for me, as you say. If a man will be fool enough to interfere in 
the national amusement of beating a mule to death, he must expect to be locally 
unpopular.” 

“You hit that ¢arfana driver across the face, remember, with your stick.” 

“Because I was too limp and feeble to do more. My dear boy, I’d cheerfully 
have cut him to ribbons if I’d been equal to the exertion. You see, I’d been 
looking on at the process of torturing that mule for some time, and was naturally 
feeling rather sick and very wrathful. I suppose from the driver’s point of view 
it’s equally natural that he and his friends should have done their best to knife 
me at intervals ever since.” 

Addingham rubbed his chin. “ It’s awkward,” he said—‘“ very. These Canarios 
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are the tamest of people generally, but since this war trouble’s been on they've 
developed a fine patriotism, and grown very excited over it. I don’t suppose many 
Americans find their way as far out as this, and so, as an Englishman talks the 
same language, they make him do instead. In fact, to tell the truth, I was 
mobbed near the cathedral to-day, and had a howling escort of them to see me 
home right out here to the hotel.” 

“T wish the Yankees were at the devil!” said ‘Tennant irritably. “Or rather, 
I wish they’d ‘suspend hostilities’ till I get through my five and a half months 
here below, and then come down like the Assyrians and sweep the place clear.” 

“ And I wish you wouldn’t talk of your horrible five and a-half months,” said 
Addingham, waking up to a memory that it is always a sound man’s duty to 
hearten the sick. “You are looking a sight better than you did a week ago. 
You'll pull round again all right with a bit more rest.” 

“My dear boy,” said Tennant, “don’t pit your puny opinion against science. 
My local pill-mixer here has done nothing but handle consumptives for the past ten 
years. He gets hold of his patient on landing, sounds him, tries his wind, counts 
his teeth, puts the result on paper, and multiplies by ten. ‘Three days later he 
takes a second observation to check the first, and then he tells your friends the 
exact number of weeks, days and hours you’ve got to live. If they're new to 
Grand Canary, the friends bet he’s wrong, and lose their money. He tells you, 
of course, as all doctors are forced to by their initiation oath, or whatever it is, 
that there’s not much the matter, and you'll probably live for ever; but you can 
worm the truth out of servants for a tip; and that’s the way you get hold of the 
expert opinion that you’ve paid the doctor to give.” 

Addingham was going to speak, but the sick man put his thin brown bird’s 
claw of a hand on his wrist, and stopped him. “Just let me have my way,” he 
said, “‘ without more argument. You know I’m right, and I know you know, and 
so let’s chuck conventionality. I’ve stared at death too long, and guessed at what's 
behind too much, to have any room for further emotions on the matter. But you 
can do me a very real service if you'll put me in the way of not being robbed of 
my appointed span. I’m always very sick at sea, and if I go away from here to 
Madeira or any of those places, I shall certainly shake myself to bits on the road, 
and die before I get there. If I do that, my venerable cousin will outlive me, 
and my will may be counted as waste paper, and I shall die writhing. But if 
you can think of a way to let me dangle on to the end of my allotted tether, his 
3right’s disease must collar him for a certainty within this next week or so, and 
then . . . well, I shall inherit, and can dispose of the cash as I please. But honestly, 
the only way I can think of is by grabbing the fort on the hill behind there from 
the local army, and holding it till we’re through. Otherwise an enthusiastic mob 
will scrag me to a certainty the day war breaks out.” 

“You've left the money to that girl, I suppose?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Even after she wouldn’t marry you?” 

“My dear boy, the boot was on the other leg. I wouldn’t marry her. I got to 
know from a doctor at home that I was lungy, and I wasn’t going to be brute 
enough to marry a girl with that hanging over me.” 

“So you went and deliberately——” 

The sick man snapped out “Shut up,” and flushed scarlet. “Well, I suppose 
I’d better own up,” he said a minute later, “as it’s only to you. But a man has 
to do something if he wants to break off an engagement with a girl who’s very 
fond of him, and I couldn’t think of any better way than getting into a mess 
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with another woman who... Oh, you know the whole dirty tale. I hadn’t the 
brains to invent a cleverer way. Working up that mean, paltry, cold-blooded scandal 
was the only thing that occurred to me. I’m a bit of a thick-head.” 

Addingham stretched out and gripped his hand rather shamefacedly for a 
second, and then turned away. ‘‘ You’re a decent sort, you know,” he said. 

“Oh, drop that,” said Tennant fretfully. “Use your head and get me out of 
this mess. Can’t you remember that she’s as poor as a rat, and will have to 
remain poor, or dress on the doles that some rich husband pinches out to her, 
unless you manage to think of a way to make me outlive that ancient wreck of a 
cousin of mine?” 

“Well,” said Addingham, “ it seems to resolve itself into this: War is going 
to be declared between America and Spain, whether you like it or not; Spain 
knows that she will be badly licked, and Spaniards are mad accordingly; the 
local Spaniard hates you personally, and will find an opportunity to scupper you 
as soon as war starts; and so Las Palmas district ceases to be healthy for you 
from now on. You say that it would be fatal for you to leave the island just 
now; so it seems to me that the only alternative is to go and live en perdu 
up amongst the hills of the interior.” 

“ By Jove! that’s just the very notion. Only, how am I—alone, I mean —to——” 

“Oh, if I hadn’t intended to come along too and nursery-maid you,” said 
Addingham brusquely, “I should never have suggested such a mad picnic. Well, 
as this sort of idea seems to chime in with your notions, I'll just be off one-time 
(as those West African fellows say) and make some preparations.. We shall have 
to take grub and clothes and things, and a transport system’s got to be arranged 
for by which our retreat can’t be traced. It would never do to let the general 
public know which way we might be found, or we’d have your mule-beating 
friend and his cronies round with their knives before the week was out.” 

Now, Addingham was a man who knew Grand Canary thoroughly. He had 
visited it for the first time eight years before, and, as was customary, the charm of 
the island grew upon him, and he had returned to it again at least once every 
year since. He knew every peak and every cinder slide ; he had explored every one 
of the great darrancos; he knew personally every vineyard, every tomato garden, 
and every banana farm in the circle of the island; and, finally, he probably knew 
more about the Guanche caves than any Englishman living. He had visited all 
the mummy caves, the store caves, and the living caves of that dead race which 
were already known to exist, and during his ramblings amongst the lava cliffs 
and the dry, crumbling hills, he had found others whose existence he kept to himself, 
lest vandal tourists, and more vandal museum collectors, might desecrate those 
few remaining signatures of the past. He had grown to have a feeling akin to 
comradeship for those long-forgotten dead, and on the rare occasions when he 
thought about the matter in such an aspect, he congratulated himself that at least 
he had never done anything to rip more of the cloak from their decent past, for 
the vulgar stares of the ten days’ tourist. 

Incidentally, in wandering about the island, Addingham had learned the Canary 
patois of Spanish, the intricacies of local paths and transport, and a list of the 
needs for a residence in the highlands of the interior; and so, on the day after 
the subject was broached between them, he was able to get Tennant away from 
the hotel, and through Las Palmas, and out past Monte and Santa Brigida, without 
his journey being in any way noticed. 

It is forbidden by doctor’s law for consumptives to be exposed to the air of 
evening, and so that night they stayed under a roof, and Tennant coughed in a 
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tempered atmosphere ; but next morning, when the sun had made the air benign, 
they left their carriage and set off again, this time with one pack-mule and another 
for riding, and left the road finally behind them. ‘They were none too soon either. 
War had been declared the previous. night; and though Madrid, and even Spain 
itself, might be calm and unemotional, the towns and villages of Grand Canary 
were in a seethe of patriotic ferment. Even the locally known Addingham would 
have been in considerable personal danger, and as for the unpopular Tennant, 
with his foreign prejudices against beating a mere worn-out mule to death, his life 
would not have been worth ten minutes’ purchase 

The way they traversed I also have trod; but as I am under pledge of secrecy, 
it will not be described here. Indeed, without a map, it would be hard to direct a 
traveller so that he might re-find it. There are so many stony éarrancos, leading 
to so many barren valleys, in the interior of the isle of Grand Canary ; and each 
one at times has the same semi-tropical sun blazing with genial warmth overhead, 
and the .same euphorbia bushes growing from the austere cinders underfoot, and 
the same dwelling caves, and store caves, and mummy caves of those long-dead 
Guanches discreetly screened behind ingenious rocks. 

They journeyed on and on, up and down and up, till the weak sick man on 
the jolting mule was nearly at the end of his meagre strength, game though he 
might be in uncomplaining endurance; and then the two beasts were hobbled 
in a tiny dell of coarse grasses (where moisture accumulated from the slope 
above), and there remained before the men a climb too steep even for a Spanish 
mule. The Guanche of those dead old years had his enemies, and so he delved 
his house at some spot where he would have full advertisement of an enemy’s 
approach. 

Addingham clapped a sturdy arm round Tennant’s waist, and half dragged, 
half carried him up the inclines; and Tennant, with vicious energy, thrust out 
the last embers of his strength to help. ‘ You’re sweating like a pig,” he gasped, 
as they grappled their way up the rocks, “and so am I. By the Lord, it’s fine to 
do a climb, just once again.” 

“You stay here and get back your wind,” said Addingham, when at last they 
scrambled through the hole which made the entrance, and sprawled on the floor 
of the cave. “I'll go down and bring up the furniture and the grub to fit out 
this desirable residence.” 

It took him four journeys to bring the contents of the mule’s pack up the 
rocks, and when the work was finished night had fallen, and ‘Tennant was sleeping 
a calm sleep of exhaustion. The mountain air was cool and sweet and fresh, 
and slightly tinged with salt from the South-East Trade; a great globe of moon 
hung above their valley, lighting the lava cliffs and the harsh cinders in stern 
black and white; and behind him, in the ramifications of the cave, Addingham 
fancied he could hear the ghosts of goatskin-clad mummies, passing the news in 
whispers concerning these strange men of non-Guanche race who had arrived out of 
space to visit them. 

“Men have been born in these caves,” Addingham mused, “and have lived 
here all their days, and have died here, and have been buried in the caves beyond, 
where their dust and parchment still remain; and presently I suppose another 
man will die where those others have died before him. For me it will be to 
look on, and watch helplessly whilst he coughs himself into the next world. 
We're friends, I know, and I suppose it’s my duty to stay on and watch, and help, 
but ” He broke off in his definite musing, and shuddered at a vague horror 
of thought. The caves and the valley were lonely beyond words, and the idea of 
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his isolation, and of the man dying by inches close by, shook him and unstrung 
his nerves. ‘I suppose it was a foolish thing to do after what poor old 
Tennant told me, and’ after what he’s done himself, but I’m glad I wrote that 
letter to the girl. Bah! what a miserable coward a man can be when he’s got a 
bad sickness to nurse!” 

Addingham woke with the first of the dawn, and saw that the sick man was 
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‘*Addingham half dragged, half carried him up the inclines.” 


still warm and sleeping. He lit a candle, and rambled away into the dark of the 
caves, returning presently with a stone measure full of grain and a primitive 
quern, also of stone. He toasted the grain, pinch by pinch, over a spirit stove, 
and then, after sprinkling it with salt, ground it in the quern. Then he kneaded 
it with water into a dough, and prepared to make his breakfast. 

Tennant woke and saw him. “ What’s that stuff you’ve got there?” he asked. 

““Gofto. All the country people in the Canaries eat it, and for a change I like 
it myself.” 
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“T didn’t know you’d brought up any corn with you on the mule.” 

“T didn’t. This was stored up by the last tenant of these caves a thousand 
years ago, in a stone rat-proof chest, which I’ll show you directly if you like, 
The original storer doesn’t want it now, and as the stuff’s as good to-day as it was 
the hour it was put there, I’m robbing him. I didn’t expect you were going to wake 
yet. However, I'll set to and make your breakfast now. Have a nip of cod-liver 
oil just as an appetiser?” 

“ Hang the cod-liver oil! Give me some of that gofo stuff.” 

Addingham looked doubtful. “It’s hardly grub a man would care for if he 
feels a bit chippy.” 

“ Respect an invalid’s whims,” said Tennant, sitting up and stretching out a 
hand. ‘Surrender your breakfast, my dear boy, and make yourself some more. 
I’m as hungry as a wolf. . No, hang coffee too. If we're going to play at being 
Guanches, let’s do the thing thoroughly and drink water. It won't be typhoidy 
up here.” 

He ate his meal with appetite. ‘I don’t wonder at this gofio being the 
principal food that’s eaten in the Canaries without break for Lord knows how 
many thousand years. It’s fine; especially if you’re hungry. I say, Mr. Caterer, 
you’ve a small notion of one’s capacity. Look here, show me how, and let me 
help cook some more. I’m feeling frightfully energetic just now.” 

Now, it is no place here to give a diary of the existence of those two men, 
the sick and the sound, in those Guanche caves in the centre of the isle of 
Grand Canary. They lived on the stores they had brought up; on banana bunches 
and other fruits, which Addingham raided under cover of night from plantations 
on the lower ground; on occasional chickens, which probably came from the same 
source ; and especially on the hoard of grain stored up by that forgotten savage 
in the rat-proof coffer in one of the inner caves. Some days Tennant was worse, 
and counted up with calm cynicism the inroads which were being made into his 
allotted five months and a half; and some days he was better, and talked of 
swindling the doctors and upsetting current wagers. And as time went on the 
percentage of the hopeful days increased, as Addingham’s strained mind was 
quick to notice. 

Of the Spanish-American war and its defeats and successes they heard no 
word ; but from one sign and another Addingham learned that the Canarios were 
still excited, and that they must continue to live ex Guanche if ‘Tennant was to be 
safe from the knife of the injured ¢artana driver. Addingham had also another 
thing which weighed on his mind, and that was the letter he had written on the 
day of their flight from Las Palmas. Until it could reach England, and be 
answered in person, he was merely troubled in spirit and took no other move; 
but when that time had elapsed, he made his nightly-raids the excuse for calling 
at a rendezvous which he had named in the letter, but every night found it cold 
and unvisited. 

The weeks grew on into a month, the month into several months, and _ still 
there was no news at the rendezvous. Tennant was quite confident now of 
outliving his cousin with the Bright’s disease, and at times suggested that he 
would “have to be shot when his date arrived, so as to keep up the doctor’s 
reputation for accuracy.” He developed a large interest in the bygone Guanche 
race and their doings, and ate gofio made from prehistoric wheat with an appetite 
that was frequently wolfish, Day by day Addingham watched him with wonderment 
and growing satisfaction. 

But at last there came the event which Addingham had now begun to dread. 
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“‘He lit a candle, and rambled away into the dark of the caves.” 


He went out one midnight as usual to the rendezvous, and from that moment 
Tennant did not see him at the Guanche cave again. Instead, there came 
with the first rays of morning a woman, who crawled in through the tiny 
entrance-way of the cave, and threw herself upon him, and woke him with 
her kisses. 


He got up, kissed her once, and then thrust her from him. “Oh, go,” he said, 
go. It’s hard enough to die without having you here. That brute Addingham 
must have written to you. I'll never forgive him for this.” 

“T was travelling in India,” she said, “and his letter followed after me. 
That is why I was so long in coming to you, my dear. What a fool I was not 
to see through your dear old stupid ruse before !” 
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Tennant gave a whimsical laugh. “That scandal with—er—that other woman ? 
Oh, I chucked you and cared for her just then. I’m very changeable.” 

She lifted his arms and tucked them round her neck and looked him in the 
eyes. “Are you?” said she. ‘ You don’t seem to have changed your way of 
looking at me.” 

“? Man can’t help his unfortunate personal appearance.” He took his arms 
resolutely from her neck, and deliberately moved away from her to the opposite 
side of the cave. “Mary,” he said, “I found out I was in a_ galloping 
consumption, and as I knew you'd have some silly notion that you ought to stick 
to me, I just used my brilliant head to invent a definite order for you to clear 
out. It was luck on Mrs.—er—the other woman, of course; but she doesn’t 
deserve much consideration anyway.” 

“My darling,” she said, “I would rather be your widow than the wife of any 
other man in all the world. But I am going to be your wife, and remain your 
wife. You are not going to die. Addingham told me you had been very ill, but he 
said you were marvellously better. He said it was the mountain air or something, 
and that he was convinced that the consumption had stopped. My sweetheart, 
you shall not die. Listen to me: I tell you you shall not. You shall live on. 
I must have you.” 

Some one from outside the cave whistled cheerfully, and the noise came of 
shoes slipping over rock, and the panting of a man’s breath. Presently the man 
himself crawled in through the narrow opening, and sat puffing and mopping his 
forehead on the floor. 

“ Hullo, Doc.,” said ‘Tennant, “ didn’t expect a visit from you this morning. Have 
the Americans taken the island, and have they tariffed you out of your practice?” 

“The Americans are all right at their own fireside, writing puffs of themselves 
in the newspapers, and the island’s simmered down into its usual doze again. 
I say, you’re a pretty sort of fraud, making me out a liar like this! Here, let me 
look at you and see how that lung’s going. on.” 

The girl watched, holding her breath. ‘The doctor went through his exami- 
nation with careful system. “ Well,” she whispered when he had finished, “is it 
consumption ? ” 

“It’s a marvel. He was as clear a case of phthisis as ever I saw when he 
landed, and between ourselves I didn’t give him long to live, though of course I 
didn’t breathe a word of that to anybody.” 

“Yes, you did,” said Tennant, with a grim chuckle; “you said five months 
and eighteen days was the exact length of my tether.” 

“T said nothing of the kind: it would have been most unprofessional. ‘The 
beggars invented it. But anyway, young man, your disease is stopped, and you 
can make the most of that. How it’s been done, the Lord above knows best. It 
may be the air up here, or the water, or some hidden virtue in the cave, or that 
diet of mummy-wheat gofio which Addingham tells me you’re so keen on. I don’t 
know which it is. I wish I did. If I’d the ghost of a notion, I’d write a letter 
about you to the Zamcet, and claim to have found a new consumption cure, and 
become famous.” 

“Then do you warrant me sound?” asked Tennant, with almost a tremble in 
his voice. 

“You're marvellously, yes, miraculously better than you were when I saw you 
last, but you’ll do with a bit more coddling before you leave the island, and after 
that you can go home, and know yourself to be as sound a man as there is in 
England.” 
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** She woke him with her kisses.” 


“Am I to go down to Las Palmas again, then?” 

“We-ll, I. don’t personally admire your carriage entrance here—in fact, I’m 
not built for these sort of gymnastics; but as the neighbourhood seems to 
suit you so finely, I’d stay on a bit longer if I were you and complete the 
cure. Of course, you’ve lost your mate, I know. He told me just now he 
daren’t come back, because he was afraid you’d shoot him on sight for what 
he’d done.” 

“T fancy Td let him off.” 
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“IT think he could be replaced,” said the girl, with a blush. “The guide-book 
said there was an English chaplain on the island.” 

“Of course there is,” said the doctor, still mopping with his handkerchief. 
’Think we’re heathens and savages? My dear, you shall come home again with 
me to-night, and to-morrow we'll bring up the padre and fix you up nice and 
tight.” He nodded to Tennant. “My man, you needn’t look scared. I know 
what you think, and I know what’s right. I'll take the responsibility for this, and 
I don’t make a mistake a second time. But there’s one thing I want to impress 
upon you. When you do set up your new ménage up here, buy your bananas 
and chickens openly, and pay for them in hard /esefas. ‘They say there’s a 
chicken thief somewhere in this neighbourhood, and the farmers are beginning to 
lay traps for him.” 

“I’ve done with disreputableness,” said ‘Tennant gaily. ‘ We'll be the most 
respectable pair of cave dwellers in Grand Canary.——By the way, Mary, I’m a bit 
behindhand with news, but—er—are you going to be a countess to-morrow ?” 

“A countess? I don’t understand. Oh yes, I see what you mean.” And 
she laughed. “No, the doctors made another mistake there, and that cousin of 
yours hasn’t got Bright’s disease at all. He’ll probably live on for years, and 
you’re as poor as a rat, dear. If you hadn’t been,” said she, cocking her chin 
at him ‘I shouldn’t have been brazen enough to come here for you.” 

*’Don’t believe you,” said Tennant cheerfully. “I say, old lady, what frauds 
these doctors are!” 

“T haven’t made a mistake about you this second time, anyway,” said the 
Las Palmas doctor as he fanned himself with his hat. ‘I can tell you I look 
upon you with remarkable pride and gratification. Why, man, think what an 
advertisement you'll be for Grand Canary! In a month’s time you'll be having a 
syndicate coming to the cave here, asking what your terms are for an exhibition 
as Strong Man ‘in the London music halls.” 

“All right,” said Tennant: “ anything, so long as you’ve brought me to life 
again.” 

The girl linked her fingers over his arm, and looked up wistfully into his 
worn face, and murmured, “ Life! Isn’t it wonderful, wonderful ?” 


C. J. CurcLirFE Hyne. 








































A FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTER: FRANZ LENBACH. 


RANZ LENBACH was born in the year 1836 at Schrobenhausen, a village 
lying between Ingolstadt and Augsburg. His father was a mason and 
builder, who having married twice and having seventeen children to support, 

could do little to educate any of them. Franz (as he has himself written) and his 
ten brothers roamed the woods and led the wild life of robber-children. Though 
his father earned only a Bavarian gulden for every building-plan he drew, he con- 
trived at a later period to send Franz to school and to pay ten gulden a month for 
his maintenance. But his school-days, beginning when he was eleven years old, 
were brief and only calculated to fit him for his father’s trade of builder. At the age 
of fourteen he was taken from school, and under the parental roof learnt to draw 
plans, while at the same time he laboured as a practical builder. He was fond of 
his work, and entered into it with zeal, although the drawing of plans severely 
taxed his delicate eyesight. But the use of the brush and colour in executing this 
work, delighted him ; and, just as in the case of Turner, it awakened the artist in 
him. During the period of his apprenticeship he went to Munich to study figure- 
carving and modelling in clay. Hofner, a painter of some little reputation, hailing 
from Lenbach’s native place, who saw his first picture, says that Lenbach painted 
everything that came before him—half-naked peasant boys, parts of horses, a leg, 
a foot, a hand, or some fragment of a house; hens, dogs and cattle, and always 
under a brilliant light. At sixteen he was already sufficiently equipped to earn his 
living, painting flags, ensigns, shields and presentation pictures. His chief patrons 
were the peasants, who, to celebrate some event of good fortune or escape from 
peril, employed him to commemorate their gratitude on canvas. For each head in 
a picture he received a gulden. ‘Thus, his favourite and most remunerative work 
was to find and paint large peasant families. His copy of Schwartz’s “ Descent 
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from the Cross,” 
painted at this period, 
has often been mis- 
taken by critics for 
the original. He first 
won recognition in 
this lower branch of 
art, for his copies of 
Titian, especially that 
of the “ Heavenly 
and Earthly Love,” 
are widely admitted 
to be among the 
finest known repro- 
ductions of the old 
masters. He went 
to Augsburg to study 
at the Polytechnic, 
but soon broke away, 
finding himself 
cramped, and that he 
could learn more from 
the study of nature 
and the great masters. 
He then lived a few 
years in his native 
town, from whence 
he went to join his 
early friend Hofner, 





- OY o~ 
LIS  LYismarele at the village of 
Aresing. Here the 


two friends made 
nature their chief study, Lenbach frequently walking to and from Munich—nine miles 
distant—bent on penetrating the secrets of the masters. His training and associations 
became too varied after this to be minutely followed. During one winter he worked 
in the studio of Piloty. He then went successively to Florence, Rome, Vienna and 
Madrid, spending one winter in Egypt, seeing all manner of scenes, meeting all manner 
of people, and generally enlarging his views, but working without pause as he went. 
Among contemporary painters, though hardly a force, Lenbach must be 
reckoned as a figure of importance. Upon one side, critics of standing compare 
him with the old masters, while on the other it is said his painting is atrocious 
but that he is a genius none the less. Elsewhere we hear that he paints with mud 
and shades with ink. There is no doubt that his colour is heavy, and his drawing 
lacks completeness and sometimes accuracy, but it has rugged simplicity and 
breadth. In his mid-career, his figure, landscape and architectural pieces showed 
him to be a sun-lover, for the minute study of sunlight on the figure and on 
nature so absorbed him that his pictures of this period contain little that is 
interesting besides. But he ceased to be a subject-painter after some eight or 
ten years of practice, and won his reputation almost entirely by portraiture. His 
portraits of women have rarely been successful, and he seems never to have 
had a liking for painting them. It is through his portraits of Moltke, Bismarck, 
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Leo XIII., William I., Dollinger, Liszt, Minghetti and other men of eminence, 
that his popularity has increased to its present wide extent. In considering 
Lenbach’s art, his long practice of copying the masters must be taken into 
account as a feature of consequence. Balduin Groller, a German critic of 
some distinction, avers that “one cannot say Lenbach copies the old masters [in 





his own works|—less still that he is an eclectic. As in his student days,” continues 
Groller, “he copied the works of Giorgioni, ‘Titian or Velasquez, so now he copies 
the individual whom he is painting ; and as he was not content in the first instance 
to obtain only the outward effect of the old master, but tried to get at the soul 
of the picture, so in the latter instance he not only paints the empty shell, but 
also the soul that gives it life. The human face, as the mirror of the soul, was 
to him the most important problem,” Here, I fear, the friendly heart is running 
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away with the judicial mind of the critic. 1 should say that Watts gets at the soul 
of his sitters, that Lenbach rarely goes beyond character and personality—as they 
might be noticed by an ordinarily intelligent observer. 

One pauses before condemning even the extensive copying of fine pictures, yet, 
with its many lessons, the practice may be hazardous. As to the individuality of 
Lenbach’s work, it may be said of it, as of all art work of the second grade, that 
it is made up of mixed elements—something of himself and many things of others 
—for I believe he has been influenced to a greater degree than a painter should be 
by those masters with whom he has made himself so familiar—indeed, so intimate. 
He has truly lived with them, and by contact has absorbed more of their manner 





and means than he can himself be conscious of. Yet I do not wish to express 
the belief that his own personality has been sunk beyond instant recognition. 
His portraits possess a character of their own. It is true that he concentrates 
the light on many of his heads after the manner of Rembrandt. Though he 
may not descend to conscious imitation, he certainly gives himself full latitude in 
frequently using ‘Titian’s, Tintoretto’s, Rubens’ and Van Dyck’s eyes as powerful 
aids to his own. Need it be added that his figures lack the rich, full modelling 
and lighting of both Titian and Rembrandt, and are less subtle than those 
of Velasquez, by whom in a less degree he has been influenced? It is generally 
in his massive heads that strong traces of Rubens are discernible. Often the 
result is very far behind the purposes of the painter, even in the rudimentary 
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principles he adopts, for it was Lenbach’s ambition of many years not to follow, 
but to rival his great model, Titian, and also to glean from all the masters what 
is best in them, searching for those qualities that inform, but do not lead to 
imitation. This he calls “tact.” With this purpose ever in view, he has had 
another—the study and use of sunlight. Asked if Lenbach has brought to Art 
a new vision, it would be safe to say that he has not, but that there is distinctly 
an element of originality in his view, and a peculiar breadth in his treatment. 
For a long time he called his portraits studies, or portrait-studies, recognising their 





incompleteness. He lacks the faculty not only of design but of composition, and 
in those portraits containing more figures than one this limitation is unfailingly 
felt. After painting his heads well, he generally neglects all other details—even 
the hands, that are so capable of expression, and give the artist who can transform 
them from obstacles into instruments, one of his most pregnant aids. His figures 
sometimes lack definition, and he allows them frequently to disappear in shadow. 
Whether this evasion of hands and other details is want of resource, or the 
result of intention, has long been a matter of dispute in Germany and Austria ; 
but I should, in studying a series of his portraits, particularly the later ones, 
Say it is largely a matter of intention. In this examination, when one is 
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about to decide adversely, surprise is experienced in coming upon the portrait 
of Pope Leo XIII., painted in 1895, and that of Prince Hohenlohe, finished in 
1897. Lenbach’s command over details in these two portraits is obvious. Here 
there is no evasion. In their eloquence of expression the Pope’s long, thin fingers, 
completing a hand that is broad at the base, yet both supple and powerful, are 
observed with the eye of a master. ‘Though we must account it exaggerated 
praise, it is true that in Italy, in Austria and in Germany this portrait has frequently 
been held up as the finest portrait of a pope since that by Raphael of Julius II. 
and that by Velasquez of Innocent X. But this work, and the other just alluded 
to, mark the exception to one of Lenbach’s principles—not indeed of his own 





‘ 


invention—that “ important features only should be preserved, and that all others 
may be ignored,” for by his previous and subsequent work he appears to regard the 
head and outline of the figure alone as important. There is neither grace nor ease, 
and but little subtlety, in the majority of Lenbach’s pictures. He has Michael 
Angelo’s horror of detail without his character to master it. The absence of 
delicacy from his pictures signifies nothing more than that he considers it a form 
of effeminacy ; and it is possible that the works of Raphael for this reason appeal 
less to him than those of many other painters. 

Dr. Busch has been called the Boswell of Bismarck. Lenbach as an artist 
has earned the same equivocal distinction, although he in no_ personal sense 
He has followed lived with him 


resembles either Busch or Boswell. Bismarck, 
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and painted him through all the latter stages of his growth and decline. But 
this has not been the sole labour of his life. His would have been a distinguished 
career had he never crossed Bismarck’s path, for, besides earnestness and 
unquestionable strength as a painter, he possesses all those winning qualities that 
are calculated to carry a man to success. No door has long been shut against 
him. The great Chancellor, whose restive temperament would not brook sitting 
to portrait painters, and who rarely had sat for an artist, opened his house to 
Lenbach a short time after the painter came to know him, and permitted Lenbach 
to sketch, draw and paint him at all moments of the day for a period extending 





over twenty years. The three heads here reproduced are the first sketches of 
Bismarck from Lenbach’s pencil. Bismarck’s confidence in the painter afterwards 
became so great that he permitted him to go on with his painting while he was 
himself transacting the business of state and discussing affairs of profound 
secrecy. Lenbach shared to the same degree the affection of Von Moltke, 
whose relative he married, and who, to please him, submitted to being painted 
without his wig. But this individual power of Lenbach is easily understood. 
Physically, and by nature too, he is robust. Indeed, he is built on a scale that 
is essentially large, and the largest feature of all is his heart. Lenbach has 
been twitted for the innumerable portraits he made of Bismarck. At an artists’ 
club in Munich Fritz Kaulbach made caricatures representing him as the favour- 
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seeker. The poet of the same club—Schwabenmeyer—employed his verse to 
portray Lenbach pursuing and painting the great man. But these and many 
other jests that came to his knowledge made no impression, and he fortunately 
continued his portraits year by year, completing a design he had evidently 
formed many years before. Beginning with the first and ending with the last 
of these many portraits, the development and changes in Bismarck—those 
transient phases through which a man passes—are now preserved; for, in spite 
of Lenbach’s rapid method of sketching and painting him while he was at work, 
these momentary moods of the Chancellor are distinctly marked, first at the 
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height of his power, and through his long struggle to maintain it, then at the 
moment of his fall, and lastly in the period of his retirement. The long record 
must therefore possess a value to all Germans, if not to every student of history. 

In 1892, Bismarck, while looking at a portrait of himself by Lenbach at the 
Vienna Art Exhibition, said: “It pleases me to see myself portrayed by the brush 
of Lenbach, just as I most wish to be known in future times.” The helmeted 
head of the soldier-statesman in chalk and pastel is reminiscent of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s sketch of a warrior in silver point at the British Museum. The free 
handling, the modelling and lighting, reveal a facility not common to Lenbach. 
The portrait of Bismarck in civilian dress and slouch hat has gained more 
censure and more praise than any of his works, Its admirers appear to me 
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to be on the right side, for, however opposed to the canons of art, it is a truer 
portrait, and has more of the spirit of Bismarck, than anything else that has been 
done. The fine Spanish feeling of the portrait of Wilhelm Busch, the concentrated 
shrewdness and wisdom in that of Déllinger, the interesting profile of Liszt, and 
the peculiar blending of the romantic period with a powerful type in the portrait of 
the actor Hartung, speak for themselves. The sketch of Pope Leo XIII. with the 
eyes upturned is probably the noblest and most spiritual head that has been portrayed 
by Lenbach. In it there is tenderness and power, humility and authority, subtlety 
and repose, all contained in the few lines of which it is made. ‘There is no trace 
of influence in this sketch. Its treatment is peculiar and original. If photography 
could register the spirit of a man, then this might be a perfect photograph, for 
it has characteristics of the camera, though its feeling could be the result of 
nothing but a skilful hand. The portrait of Giapello will bear me out in three 
conclusions—that Lenbach seeks for what is most alive in a man, that he sacrifices 
everything to preserve ‘character, and knows no fear in stating what he conceives 
to be the truth. 


JosEPH ANDERSON. 
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N the recent work of Dr. Moritz Busch, a complete diplomatic and journalistic 
Witches’ Kitchen has been laid open to the gaze of a wondering world. 
As to the result for the reputation of him whom his attendants always 
called the Chef, many of his most ardent admirers have stood aghast at these 
compromising disclosures of how public opinion was systematically cooked and 
done. Prince Bismarck’s greatest enemies could not have hoped for such a peep 
behind the scenes and about the cauldrons as has been afforded by the author 
of those three volumes, with refreshing disregard of consequences. 
One of the most amusing statements of Dr. Busch is the following :— 


“On the morning of the 11th of July I called upon Bucher, from whom I ascertained 
that he had collected the material for his pamphlet on the Cobden Club in the British 
Museum, about a fortnight previously. He had gone to London, wader instructions from 
the Chief, giving a false name, and holding no intercourse with anybody.” 


Lothar Bucher, a Radical member of the revolutionary Prussian Parliament of 
1848, had lived for many years in London as an exile. He had often studied 
at the British Museum, before he became the henchman of the Minister who, 
when arbitrarily carrying on a budgetless government, threatened the House of 
Deputies that if it did not obey his behests, he “would have the Rules for 
Menials (Gesinde-Ordnung) read out to it.” Now, imagine the renegade coming 
back to London for the purpose of looking up books at the ‘great National 
Library, which are at everybody’s disposition! zsum teneatis, amici. 

The task set to Bucher was to write a series of denunciatory articles against the 
Cobden Club in the Leipzig periodical Die Grensboten. ‘They were published at a time 
when Bismarck suddenly altered his commercial policy in the protectionist sense. ‘The 
furious attack, anonymously made, and simply signed with a trefoil (fe), continued 
through five consecutive numbers of that magazine. It culminated in the assertion 
that the fourteen German honorary members of the Cobden Club, among whom was the 
Prussian ambassador at Rome, Herr von Keudell, were trying to mould German 
policy, and that they constituted a ready-made German ‘Gladstone Ministry ” for 
the future. In other words, the mighty Imperial Chancellor was to be ousted by a 
Cobden Club combination! So astounding a change—it had, of course, to be assumed 
—would occur when the Crown Prince, the later Emperor Frederick, against whom 
and whose wife incessantly dead-sets were made by Prince Bismarck’s journalistic 
agents, would come to the throne and disestablish the AZajor domo’s rule. 
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Strangely enough, the articles in question (“A Characteristic of the Manchester 
School”) began, in the very first few lines, with a description of the writer of the 
present paper; and that description was followed up in fully five other pages. 
I had the honour of being first pointed out as one of the coming Ministers. The 
others were designated as my “ Ministerial colleagues.” ‘They were mentioned in 
this order: Mr. Schulze-Delitzsch, the famed political economist ; Georg von Bunsen ; 
Hermann Wilke, German Consul-General in London; Herr von Behr; Dr. Karl 
Braun; Mr. Otto Michaelis; Professor Erwin Nasse; Freiherr von Stauffenberg ; 
Mr. Delbriick, the former Minister; Mr. Rickert, the Progressist leader ; Dr. Albert 
Gréning; Herr von Keudell, the Ambassador; and Baron Leo von Romberg. 
Several of them were members of the German Reichstag. 

Whilst picturing these honorary members of the Cobden Club as a future 
Cabinet at Berlin, it cost the masked author of the articles no effort to denounce 
me at the same time, quite incidentally, as “the Ambassador of the German 
Republic zz spe.” For this fell purpose I was said to be working upon, and 
together with, the parliamentary Progressists at Berlin, who were branded, in the 
Imperial Chancellor’s well-known style, as crypto-Republicans. 

This latter portraiture of my person and designs jarred not a little with the 
character of one destined to don the Court dress of a Minister under a_ King- 
Emperor. But what did such minor discrepancies matter to the hidden tool of state- 
craft, who in ancient Rome would have been an ideal de/ator? ‘There were other 
qualities assigned to me, in which I scarcely could recognise myself. I was declared to 
be the political correspondent of a Berlin paper to which, in truth, I had never sent 
a single line on political matters; only contributing to its weekly Literary Gazette 
occasional essays on History, Literature, Mythology, Folklore, and kindred subjects. 

In reality, I am sorry to say, I had for many years often enough had to 
express, under my signature, in publications at Berlin and Vienna, my strong 
dissent from that statesman’s policy and views, on account of his antagonism to 
Germany in the Schleswig-Holstein war; his pro-Russian ideas; his advocacy of 
the American Slaveholders’ rebellion; his action at the forced departure of 
Garibaldi from England ; and his ritualistic, Romanising tendencies. More than 
this: in the Berlin journal of which I was falsely said to be the political 
correspondent—that is, in the Vossische Zeitung—the name of the real contributor 
had several times been mentioned! It was Biscamp. 

These details had to be given, in order to show with what a mixture of 
unscrupulousness, and of carelessness damaging to his own objects even, the right- 
hand man and most intimate instrument of Prince Bismarck was accustomed to work. 

Again, in the Grenszboten essay, in which I was put in the forefront so as to 
produce a more terrible effect, I was made out to be the “confidant of the Italian 
Irredentists,” as if I approved of their aims for the annexation of ‘Trieste and 
Southern ‘Tirol. The concealed calumniator apparently quoted from an “ Answer to 
Mazzini,” which I had published, as a pamphlet, in reply to an “Open Letter” the 
great Italian leader had honoured me with. Now, in that very “ Answer” I had, 
whilst fully acknowledging the right of the Italians to Lombardy and Venice, protested 
against any attempt at “robbing Germany” of territory belonging to her own 
Confederation. ‘This same declaration I had often publicly made, as well as intimated 
it to Mazzini, Garibaldi, and other Italian friends. ‘The masked writer had read it 
in the very pamphlet from which he gave an extract. Yet he falsely charged upon 
me a connection with the Irredentists. But, to cap the impudence, it is a fact that 
Bismarck himself, as may be seen from the documents in General La Marmora’s work, 
Un Po Pink di Luce—had been ready, in 1866, to let Italy take Southern Tirol! 
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All the mendacious allegations and downright forgeries of the trefoil intriguer | 
immediately branded in an extensive letter to the Vossische Zeitung. In it I said: 


“Here I must request the editor of the Gvenszboten, whose views may possibly be 
wholly opposed to mine, but whom I cannot regard as a willing accomplice of an intentional 
suppression and misrepresentation of the truth, to look in future closely upon the fingers 
of his contributor (¢hrem Mitarbeiter kiinftig auf die Finger zu sehen)* .. . 1 can 
only express my pity to the editor for having allowed himself to be misled by so 
ridiculously ignorant a contributor. Or is it, perhaps, a case of premeditated mendacity, 
of actual forgery ?” 


I did not know then either that Bucher was the author, or the connection of 
Busch with the Gvensbeten. The latter fact I have only learnt from his recent 
volumes. He states there that his friend and fellow-worker furnished the material 
for the attack upon the Cobden Club, and that he himself put the final touch to 
the essay; also that Bucher acted at the bidding of “the Chief.” The treatise, 
which swarmed with so many false and even laughable allegations, was thus the 
work of a trio. Hence, no doubt, the trefoil signature. The use of that emblem 
was all the more significant because in the centre of Prince Bismarck’s escutcheon 
—as exhibited on the cover of Dr. Busch’s book—there is actually a trefoil, and 
the device is: “Zz Zyrinitate Robur.” 

To my challenge in the Vossische Zeitung no reply was made. None could be 
made by the hidden writer. I had, when issuing that challenge, suspected Bucher 
as the author of the attack, judging merely from peculiarities of style ; yet I always 
struggled inwardly against that rising suspicion. For, though he had become untrue 
to all the principles he once held on home and foreign politics, and though he had 
absolutely surrendered himself to the service of Bismarck, after having, from stress 
of circumstances, occupied for a while an inferior post in a Berlin Telegraphic 
Agency, I still fought inwardly against the idea of his being capable of such mean 
tricks, combined with such gross lack of knowledge. 

I had met him in London a single time, at dinner in the house of Dr. Schramm, 
another proscribed ex-member of the Prussian Parliament of 1848. It was at a 
moment when the popular movement in Germany had suddenly become very strong 
again, and I was conducting, with a group of friends, an active propaganda for 
German Freedom and Unity from London, in connection with many prominent 
men in our country. In those days, Schramm once came to me, saying with 
cynical openness :—‘‘Show me that your party has good prospects of early victory, 
and that I can obtain Government office through you, and I shall make common 
cause with you at once!” 

I answered :—‘‘ Our party works for what it holds to be right. Victory cannot 
be promised by anybody in a given time. Place-hunting is not our aim, and an 
assurance of office for any one is out of the question.” 

Soon afterwards both Bucher and Schramm entered the service of Bismarck. 

From a long conversation, as well as from many writings of mine, Bucher knew 
my opinions. He also knew that I was the most unlikely man to serve under any 
King or Emperor. When the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg, at a time when it was 
thought that he might have prospects of an Imperial crown through a new German 
National Assembly, sought an interview with Kinkel, Freiligrath, and myself, I refused 
point blank. I did the same when I was similarly approached afterwards by the 
intermediary of another German Prince. 

As to my honorary membership in the Cobden Club, that distinction had come to 


* This is a German phrase for warning against a thief. 
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me unsought. I value it because the free intercourse between nations appears to me 
a noble final aim. Honorary members of that Club are not bound to be adherents 
of the old Manchester School. I myself have never held the crude doctrine : “ Zaéssez 
faire ; laissez passer !”—just the reverse. This is pretty well known in Germany. In 
every respect, the charge made in the Grenzdoten essay was therefore a baseless one. 

Down to his death, Lothar Bucher never dared to reply to the charge of wilful 
falsification. He kept his vizor closed and remained silent. After his death, a few 
years back, his authorship came out; the wretched treatise being then reprinted in a 
collection of his writings. I thereupon once more nailed down the false coin by a 
letter to the monthly magazine, Deutsche Revue. We now know from Dr. Busch that 
the man-with the false name himself stated confidentially that the pamphlet was 
“written by me (Bucher) ; of course, secret.” This gives both a painful and a comic 
insight into the aforesaid journalistic Witches’ Kitchen. 

One word need only be added. Considering the amusing plainness with which 
the writer of “ Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History,” unveils the innermost 
shady doings of the statesman whose instrument he was for so many years, and 
the part he himself had in his journalistic manceuvres, it is likely enough that 
Dr. Busch trusted in the authenticity of the material furnished by the unprincipled 
Bucher. In this way public opinion was wantonly misled. It almost beats the worst 
procedures of the secret police and press agencies of the Second French Empire. 

* + # * # * * 

Now for another instance. From the revelations made by Bismarck’s press 
agent we see how the whole Bunsen family—one of whom was a member of the 
Cobden Club—were to be systematically run down, together with all their friends. 
In this case, as in not a few others, the information at the command of Bucher 
was of the most ludicrously incorrect character. ‘Thus the late Mrs. Salis Schwabe 
was attacked by him for the double crime of being ‘‘a friend, not only of Bunsen, 
but also of Garibaldi,” whom Bucher, in his elegant phraseology, calls “the Red 
General from the Goat Island.” By an almost inconceivable blunder, however, the 
lady in question is spoken of as “Frau Schwabe, the Elpi’s (sic) Melena of the 
newspapers”! This is mixing up two different ladies. 

Mrs. Salis Schwabe, a good friend of ours, has been well known and highly 
respected in England, in Germany, as well as in Italy, where she always resided a 
part of the year, for her noble philanthropic work. She has been the founder of 
schools and training colleges at Naples and in London, unselfishly devoting her 
wealth to the educational and moral progress of the popular classes. Her husband 
and she were close friends of Cobden, as may be seen from the correspondence 
published by her in a special work. Any one writing on Cobden without knowing 
who she was, thereby proclaims himself unfit for the task. In the war of 1870-71 
the active sympathies of Mrs. Salis Schwabe, one of whose sons occupies a_ high 
military rank in the English army, were most patriotically on the German side. 
She was on the best relations with the Emperor and the Empress Frederick. No 
one could more regret, than she did, the part which Garibaldi—who up to Sedan 
had fully sympathised with Germany—was afterwards misled into taking by an 
intrigue of which I might say much from intimate knowledge. 

Yet, here we see one of the best friends of the German cause ignorantly railed 
at by Bismarck’s tool, and even confounded with another lady. 

“Elpis Melena,” a German by birth, who still lives, at the age of eighty, in 
her country house in Crete, was a friend, though not of the Bunsens, at any rate 
of Garibaldi. She is well known in connection with the movement for Italian 
unity and freedom. Elpis Melena is her pen-name. The two words are a Greek 
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translation of her own name, Frau Espérance von Schwartz. She has _ published 
various works on Italian affairs: for instance, “Garibaldi in the Varignano and at 
Caprera.” On one occasion the great Italian leader conveyed important early 
information to me through her, on the eve of one of his expeditions in 1862; 
wishing to give me a clue to his action, which was then little understood in public, 

The strange want of sound information, or an almost inconceivable forgetfuliess, 
crops up even, in the most astounding manner, at the very headquarters from which 
all this nobbling of the Press was dictated. ‘Thus Dr. Busch reports: ‘On the 
instructions of the Chief, I also wrote a paragraph for the press to the effect 
that we are no longer opposed by France, but rather by the cosmopolitan Red 
Republicans, Garibaldi and Mazzini.” 

Now, the real fact is, that Mazzini, from the beginning of the war ot 1870 
down to the end, was on the German side! He had never been with Gambetta. 
At the outbreak of the war, he at first was secretly in Italy; then a State prisoner 
at Gaéta; and lastly, back in London, when he most warmly expressed his thanks 
to me for “the great proof of confidence which Germany had given him.” 

As an explanation of this latter expression, the following facts may serve. When 
the war-cloud was lowering in 1870, it was much feared at Berlin that the King of 
Italy, whose daughter was married to Prince Napoleon, and who was _ surrounded 
by a group of Italian statesmen and generals favourable to an alliance with France, 
would make common cause with Napoleon III. Prince Bismarck himself asserted, 
in later years, in Parliament, that such an alliance had been practically resolved 
upon. No wonder he was eager to foil that plan by a diversion in Italy itself. 

Under these circumstances, the Prussian Ambassador at Rome, Herr von 
Keudell, tried a notable move. He is the same who in later years was denounced, 
by Bucher, as a member of the Cobden Club, and who, therefore, had to resign 
his membership. Keudell endeavoured to enter into correspondence with Dr. Gustav 
Rasch, who had written enthusiastic books about Garibaldi, in order to find out 
whether Rasch ‘could approach the famed leader of the Red-Shirts and_ practical 
founder of United Italy. So it is stated in Dr. Busch’s work. To all evidence 
this attempted negotiation came to nothing. 

In the meantime, a committee of men of different party denominations had 
been formed at Berlin, who were ready to furnish arms and money to the Italian 
Party of Action for the object of a diversion. Of this I was informed by 
Dr. Rasch, an old friend of mine and former fellow-exile, whose acquaintance I 
had made when I was at Paris as a member of the Democratic Embassy of Baden 
and Rhenish Bavaria, in 1849. I was asked, in the name of the Berlin Committee, 
whose action was no secret to Bismarck, whether I would enter into relations with 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. I had been connected with both by long friendship, and 
often been initiated into their enterprises. The whole negotiation with them was 
to be placed in my hands. For the sake of our country’s cause I did not hesitate 
a moment, forgetting, or putting aside, all personally painful recollections. 

Garibaldi was then still nearly a captive at Caprera, being closely watched by 
the Government of Florence. Unfortunately, since Mentana, dissensions had arisen 
between the Garibaldian and Mazzinian sections of the Party of Action. After a 
rapid reflection, as demanded by the urgency of the case, I decided upon asking 
Mazzini first. He had been to my house shortly before his departure for Italy, 
and I knew how to convey safely a letter to him. I urged upon him to enter without 
delay into a communication with Garibaldi; the military leadership of the latter 
being absolutely required. Mazzini accepted at once. His letter, written on the 
thinnest paper, in the smallest compass imaginable, and hidden away in a receptacle 
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which no Black Cabinet would have suspected, was conveyed to me through our 
old friends the Stansfelds. In that letter, dated August 1st, 1890, Mazzini said :— 


“We desire German Unity, and we desire Italian Unity ; and we hate the [French] 
Empire. We want Rome and Nizza. Aid us, and reckon upon us! But if help is 
to be useful to us, it must come with lightning rapidity.” 


Meanwhile the battles of Worth and Forbach were fought with unexpected 
quickness and with the fullest success. Mazzini soon afterwards fell into the hands 
of Victor Emanuel’s Government, which, however, treated him with respectful regard 
and high esteem, such as was due to the indefatigable champion of national unity. 
When he was released, he continued writing strongly in favour of the German 
cause, as a well-wisher of our nation’s victories. Since 1832 he had always 
opposed the French claim of leadership in Europe, and he now spoke out in the 
strongest tone. 

And this friend of Germany was described, in an article written at the order of 
Prince Bismarck, as a “ counsellor of Gambetta”! I am afraid that, behind the 
apparent Outrageous ignorance thus shown, there was an evil, personally revengeful 
inspiration by Bucher, who had known Mazzini. But from loving memory of 
another who is gone long ago, I forgo entering into details. 

* * * * * * * 

One thing remains to be said yet. It is the estimate formed by Bucher himself 
of the value of Prince Bismarck’s “Thoughts and Reminiscences,” which that 
unscrupulous tool of the Imperial Chancellor tried his best to make ship-shape, out 
of the most confusing material. 

In the third volume of Dr. Busch’s work there is a letter by Bucher, dated 
Sept. 1st, 1891, in which he says :— 


“My work can only consist in dividing up the chaos of dictated material, and uniting 
the pieces into mosaics, as also in correcting his (Bismarck’s) chronology, which is 
quite untrustworthy, and of course /a/séfes the causal relations of things. . . . In correcting 
his chronology in four important instances, I have forced him to ackfhowledge that 
the affair cannot really have happened in the way in which he had dictated it; but it 
was impossible for me to squeeze out of him any statement as to what actually had 
occurred. I am well-nigh desperate, and should be very pleased if my work were stopped, 
and the whole thing were handed over to you.” 


Again, on January 5th, 1892, Bucher said to Dr. Busch :— 


“Thank your stars that you are not in my place with these ‘Memoirs’! One’s work 
is in every respect void of profit and pleasure. One exhausts himself on an utterly 
hopeless task, which will yield nothing for history. It is not alone that his memory 
is defective, . . . but he begins also zutentionally to misrepresent even plain and well- 
established matters of fact and occurrences. He will not admit his own share in anything 
that has failed, and he will acknowledge no one to be of any consequence compared 
to himself, except perhaps the old Emperor (to whom he now, as a foil to the young 
Emperor, gives a much higher place than he is fairly entitled to) and General Alvensleben— 
I cannot say why. . . . He insists that he is in no way responsible for the Kulturkampf ; 
that he did nothing to oppose Pio Nono’s views respecting the Infallibility, and just 
as little against Arnim’s mischievous ambition—although everybody knows the contrary 
to be the fact... . He denied the letter to Prim, until I reminded him that 7 myse/f 
handed it,to the General in Madrid, and that the world is now well aware of it through 
Rothan.” 


But eheu, jam satis. What a picture of Master and Man, drawn by themselves ! 


KaRL BLIND. 
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THE KING’S TASTER. 

HE country had been taxed too heavily—even necessaries and commodities 

were taxed—and the people rose in revolt. It was rumoured that they 

wanted a monarch no more, and the high dignitaries in office feared that 

the life of their sovereign was in danger. So the bodyguard was increased tenfold, 

and every precaution was taken. The young king declared he would rather die 
than lead the life he was living. 

“Ts it living?” he would ask impatiently. “Why! I’m scarce allowed to 
breathe, in case the air has been tainted. For my part, I would walk among my 
subjects unprotected and unattended. Let those kill me who will. Chase me 
away they shall not—I was born a king, and a king I will always be. You all 
tell me these taxes are just and needful, and that the nation will gain by them in 
the long run; so they must be submitted to. Besides, I will not give in because 
I am threatened; they can kill me if they choose.” 

Affairs became worse and worse ; the people became more and more desperate, 
and one morning the king received an anonymous letter to inform him that it 
had been resolved among certain secret societies that he should die by poison. 

“Cowards!” he muttered, turning pale; “so they'll hit me in the dark, will 
they?” 

“Not if we can heip it, Sire,” said the old prime minister. ‘You have not 
known it, but every care has been taken with regard to your food for a long 
while. Now we'll defy these wretches. There shall be somebody to taste your 
food, to eat only the meal that you are going to eat a few hours later: you see, 
time must be given to prove there are no ill effects. Yes, yes; we'll find a king’s 
taster, and he shall eat as you will eat after him.” 

The king became paler still, and drew himself up proudly. 

“My lord,” he said, “you seem to think me no less cowardly than these mean 
creatures. You may know more about taxes, perhaps, than I do, but I'll permit 
no one to know better than myself in this case. ‘There shall be no king’s taster, 
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***There shall be no king's taster to fear every mouthful he puts into his mouth.’” 
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to fear every mouthful he puts into his mouth, and to die in agonies that were 
meant for me.” 

“ But your Majesty’s food is always tasted.” 

“That’s different: there has been nothing certain all this time; but now ”— 
and he laughed sadly and mirthlessly—“ now it is decided I am to die by poison, 
There shall be no king’s taster.” 

And he never would have yielded had it not been pointed out to him that there 
was one person in his kingdom who would really benefit by becoming his taster. 

In the big prison then there just happened to be only one prisoner sentenced 
to death. This man had stolen a donkey from a large farmyard, and was therefore 
to die in frightful torture. The punishment in this country for stealing cattle was 
that the culprit should be put in prison and worked like a slave for a year; after- 
wards, for a month, he should speak to nobody, see nobody, and should be occupied 
in no way whatever. He should simply wait for the death which he knew was 
to be dealt to him, and the thought of which was enough to chill the blood in 
his veins. For at the expiration of the allotted month he would be dragged up 
a high mountain; when he reached the summit, almost breathless, he would be 
thrown into a large round case, lined with outstanding blades of steel; the top 
would be screwed on, and the case, with its sorry burden, would be rolled down 
the mountain. There would be no breath left in him to lose after that. 

‘The donkey-stealer had only three weeks to live, and was sitting in saddest 
solitude in his damp, loathsome cell, when the door opened to admit the king 
and some of his privy council. 

The king scanned the pallid, sallow, miserable face of the poor prisoner. 

“Tn truth, fellow,” he said, “I shall be doing you a service”; and he told 
him what was required of him. “And,” added the king, “if at the end of three 
weeks neither you nor I die of the fare we have eaten, you shall receive absolute 
pardon and shall be free again.” 

So the prisoner’s rough, tattered garb was taken off him, and he was clothed 
in a new suit of a soft grey material, and was driven to the palace. And there 
he fed only on the food that was served to the king. And _ he was very hopeful 
and joyful and happy. 

Now, everything went well till the twentieth day, when, as the king was sitting 
down to dinner, the lord chamberlain rushed- in and told him he must not eat, 
for the king’s taster was writhing in pain, and had a violent fit of illness, and 
the doctors feared he would die. 

The consternation was great; and for four-and-twenty hours the king was 
allowed nothing to pass his lips but some milk that had been drawn by the 
prime minister’s daughter’s own fair hands from a cow that had only grazed in the 
prime minister’s own back garden. 

However, the analysts found no trace of poison; and the king’s taster did not 
die. And it was he himself who suggested that he had only been suffering from 
a severe attack of indigestion, brought on by a course of food to which he had 
never been accustomed. He said he had always had a weak stomach, but had 
been afraid to own it in case he should not have been considered fitted for the 
post of king’s taster. 

The court physician, and the other doctors who had been called in in 
consultation, acknowledged that he was right, and that it was only an attack 
of indigestion. 

At that hour the sun of the twenty-first day was setting, and the young king 
took his taster’s hand and said before all the assembled courtiers,— 
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“You have served your three weeks. 
I am thankful we are both living: 
believe me, if you had died I should 
have sorely grieved. You are free! 
Tell me how I am further to reward 
you. What post will you hold at 
court? What title shall I bestow on 
you? What money shall I give you?” 

The man fell on his knees, and 
though his face beamed with happiness 
and joy, the tears coursed down his 
pale cheeks. 

*“ Sire,” he said, in a voice softened 
with emotion, “ I am grateful to God 
that my life is spared and that I am 
free. I only want a little money so 
that I can sometimes help those more 
needy than myself. I should wish to 
wear always a suit of such modest 
grey stuff as now clothes me, for grey 
is the colour of humility. Bestow no 
title on me—a title would suit me as 
ill as sumptuous fare—but give me a 
horse, and let me ride by your side 
to guard you; give me a sword and 
let me stand by you in the thick of 
battle, or when an enemy is on you ; 
and let me watch at nights, with my 
hand on the hilt of that sword, at the 
door of your chamber while you sleep. 
Grant me the privilege, my liege, of 
warding off any danger that may 
menace you. For three weeks my life 
has belonged to your Majesty: Sire, 
let it be yours for ever. In every way 
the king’s taster would I be to the end.” 

In the silence that followed the 
king was much affected. 

“So be it,” he said, and put his 
hand to his eyes and sobbed. 

And all the courtiers, even the 
old ones, wept. After a while the 
king spoke. 

“You shall be clothed in your 
modest grey garb; you shall have a 
little money to give to the poor; you 
shall have a horse to ride by my 
side, and a sword to hold when you 
stand by me in the thick of battle, 
or when an enemy is on me, or 
when you watch at my chamber-door 
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while I sleep. But a title you shall have, and the one I now give you shall be 
yours for ever. Rise! I proclaim you the King’s Danger Knight, and the Danger 
Knight you shall be to your dying day.” 

The king held out his hand, and the Danger Knight touched it with his lips 
and rose to his feet. And the large hall re-echoed with the courtiers’ applause. 

Then the young king smilingly said, “You must promise never to steal 
another donkey.” 

“Sire,” said the Danger Knight, “I repent much of my past crime, and surely 
I shall not wish to steal a donkey when your Majesty shall have been gracious 
enough to have presented me with a horse.” 

“Ah!” said the king, looking thoughtful. 

“Any more,” continued the Danger Knight timorously, “than your loyal subjects 
would wish to oust you from your throne if their bread and butter were not made 
too dear for them to swallow.” 





‘*The people rose in revolt.” 


The king glanced round at his high officers. “There seems much in_ this,” 
he said. And without another word he stepped out on to the balcony, and stood 
in the flaming glory of the setting sun. 

The people were collected in crowds round the palace ; for; withal, the young 
king was much beloved, and there was general grief when it was reported he had 
only escaped by chance a horrible death. 

There and then he addressed them, and told them that wine, carriages, 
jewels, and such-like would be taxed, but there would no longer be a tax on 
the necessaries of life. 

He returned radiant to the hall, while the air was still ringing with the glad 
shouts of the happy multitude. And he took off a long, heavy gold chain which 
hung round his neck, and passed it over the head of the Danger Knight. 

“This chain,” said the king, “was my noble father’s. Danger Knight, wear 
it always !” 

PHa@se Hart. 























Fulton's first steamer, the “Clermont.” 


THE SHIP: HER SFORY. 
VI. 


GOOD many years ago Mr. Chatfield, of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Plymouth, 
read at a meeting of the British Association a paper on shipbuilding, in 
the course of which he communicated these interesting facts to his audience. 

He said that an 80-gun ship—such a vessel, for example, as the A/indostan, which 
was then nearly ready for being launched—demanded in materials about 4200 loads 
of timber, the produce of go acres of ground, occupying 80 years in its growth, which 
vould be equal to 5600 acres for one year. ‘The value of the labour was about 
£12,000. The cost of the ship was £72,000. Mr. Chatfield stated that the 
average durability of ships-of-war “employed on active service has been calculated 
to be about thirteen years when built of British oak, which happens,” he added, “ to 
be precisely the period the H/ndostan has been building, for she was commenced in 
August 1828, and will be launched in August 1841.” 

The Aindostan ate up many acres; yet she was just that type of vessel for 
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whose retention in the service of her country my lords and post-captains and aged 
lieutenants, and a vast number of people whose power of intellectual vision might 
be gauged by the length of their noses, were blustering and chattering, with the 
acrimony of stupid men and the noise of a forest full of monkeys. 

The long and short of it was: Much about the time when the question of building 
ships in iron was being hotly debated by all whom it interested, ‘hen, if the spade 
had not been driven into the earth in an enthusiastic upheaval of the ore with 
which many districts of this country teem, our shipping would have faded ; we should 
have degenerated as a maritime power into another Norway or Sweden. ‘The country 
was full of iron, but was growing rapidly short of timber. It was a national question, 
then, that our ships should be built in our own ports, with materials of our own 
production, procured by the labour of our own population. ‘This was the contention 
of the excellent and heroic John Grantham, who was amongst the first to plead—by 
the pen, by declamation, and by the example of building—for the substitution of 
timber by iron in the construction of the ship. 

It is scarcely credible that the employment of iron in shipbuilding should for years 
have continued to meet with bigoted opposition—that is, in the face of the success, 
or the promises of enormous future success, which had been achieved out of this 
metal. For instance, the first 7von steamer that ever put to sea was called the Aaron 
Manby, and was built in or about 1821 from parts which had been manufactured in 
Paris and sent to London to be put together. It is honourable to the memory of 
Sir Charles Napier, creditable to his sagacity and foresight, that he should have 
foreseen in some sort the issues of a conjunction of metal with steam. He it was 
who formed a society or company jointly with the engineer Charles Manby for the 
building of this iron steamboat. When she was built (in London) she received a 
cargo of linseedeand iron castings, and Captain Napier safely navigated her from 
London to Havre, thence to Paris. From 1822 to 1830 the hull of the Aavon Manby 
never required to be repaired, though she had been often aground when full up 
with cargo. The country, with the Admiralty in the foreground, looked on and 
made no sign. The Aaron Mandy was certainly no beauty. She was not like the 
typical frigate, for example—but she was a hint of deepest significance. And, 
consistently with the traditions of the Red Tape departments, the Heads, in the 
manner of Sir Joshua, shifted their speaking-trumpets and on/y took snuff. 

Scott-Russell, the well-known engineer, in a short treatise gave an example of the 
character of the objections urged against iron. “A good many years ago,” he says, 
“IT happened to converse with the chief naval architect of one of our dockyards 
on the subject of building ships of iron. ‘The answer was characteristic, and the 
feeling it expressed so strong and natural that I have never forgotten it. He said, 
with some indignation, ‘Don’t talk to me about iron ships: 7¢’s contrary to nature.” 

Although we hear of iron boats in the last century, whilst so long ago as 1809 
Richard Trevethick and another proposed the building of “large ships with decks, 
beams and sides of plate iron,” also with “masts, yards and spars to be constructed 
of iron in plates, with telescope joints or screwed together,” yet it does not appear 
that the first iron vessel deserving the name made her appearance before 1818, in 
which year she was built on the banks of the Monkton Canal. It might be, 
however, that there is as much uncertainty as to the date of the launching of the 
first iron vessel as there is as to the claims of the invention of the screw-propeller, 
or, which is more serious, of the marine engine. One is surprised, on looking into 
sea-literature, to find how much was anticipated in theory, but delayed in practice 
by ignorance and obstinacy. What sailor, who has not studied this subject, but must 
be astonished to hear that some ninety odd years ago Trevethick was proposing, 
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or had manufactured, that sort of masts “with telescope joints” with which certain 
of our sailing ships are equipped in our times? No doubt the real inventor is the 
man who applies the idea. Not much good can result in an old Lord Worcester, 
for example, sitting musing over the possibilities of steam as expressed by a spouting 
tea-kettle and the tremors of the kettle’s lid; we are more obliged to James Watt 
for his embodiment—to Watt who explained, in 1769, how the steam-engine was 
to be made and employed effectively for marine propulsion. 

The history of the steamer carries the reader farther back into history than those 
who have not given their attention to the subject would think possible. “ Wonderful 
thing, steam, sir,” is still as frequent a thought in the mind in these days as it 
was a stereotyped exclamation in times when Charles Dickens was young, and in the 
age of the first of the dog’s-eared Thames steamers. Even so long ago as 1630 
David Ramsay obtained a patent for'an invention “to make boats, ships and barges 
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The confederate cruiser ‘‘ Alabama.” 


to go against wind and tide,” and “to raise water from low pits by fire.” The 
procession of steamboat-inventors, indeed, is rather long: they march in upon us 
of this century out of the dark ages; but unfortunately they bring nothing but their 
ideas with them. Every man flourishes his specification; but one can’t steam to 
New York in six days on a dream. 

Let us then start with a gentleman who devised something that begins to look 
like a boat with stern wheels, and a funnel in the forecastle. His name was Jonathan 
Hull, and the date of his ship is about 1736. To-day a well-known firm of Thames 
builders are frequently constructing stern-wheel steamers for rivers and shallow waters. 
I do not say that their vessels are not more beautiful than old Jonathan Hull’s 
little, lumpish, steam ark, but Hull’s was first, and so we salute his memory. 

Hull’s scheme for obtaining a rotary motion was wonderfully clever, but nothing 
short of his specification could explain it, and the reader might not thank me for 
reproducing a document (out of “ Woodcroft’s Specifications of Marine Propulsion”) 
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A Viking ship. The Fall River boat “ Puritan.” 


which is all about how to drive a paddle-wheel by converting a reciprocating recti- 
linear motion into a continuous rotary one. 

The invention of the marine steam engine has a vast number of claimants. One 
looks around the crowd bewildered. If I may, with the utmost modesty, venture 
an opinion, I should say that the first man to give practical and useful form to the 
idea of driving a wooden hull by steam machinery was Symington, who, in 1801, 
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Donald Currie Liner ‘‘ Dunottar Castle.” 


fitted up a steamboat at the instance of Lord Dundas for the Forth and Clyde 
Canal Company. She towed two vessels of an aggregate burden of a hundred and 
forty tons, at the rate of three miles and a quarter per hour, in the teeth of a 
strong breeze. Justice should be done to John Fitch, however, an American, who 
so early as 1784 had obtained rights to run steamboats on the waters of Virginia 
and Maryland. His partner was one Rumsey. Afterwards the states of Pennsylvania 
and New York granted Fitch exclusive rights in the use of their waters. His boat 
was of nine tons, and his engine drove her five miles an hour. He failed for 
want of money, and died by his own hands in 1798. One who knew him says, 
he could think of nothing but his steamboat, and he fell into rags and broken boots 
through wandering about talking of her. The same authority says that he met him 
at the house of a boat-builder, a man named Wilson, with whom was associated 
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his blacksmith Peter Brown, where, “after indulging himself for some time in this 
never-failing topic of deep excitement, he concluded with these memorable words: 
“Well, gentlemen, though I shall not live to see the time, you will, when steamboats 
will be preferred to all other means of conveyance, and especially for passengers ; 
and they will be particularly useful in the navigation of the river Mississippi.” 
He then retired ; on which Brown, turning to Wilson, exclaimed in a tone of deep 
sympathy, “ Poor fellow! what a pity he is crazy!” 

Robert Fulton, by the Americans, appears to be advanced as the person who 
first conceived the idea of propelling vessels by steam. Whether he borrowed his 
notion from Symington or not, matters little to us who get the good of it. It is 
not an international question, and others in an experimental way were before them 
both. Fulton’s first boat was the C/ermont, and those who describe her say that 
her engine was uncommonly like that of the machinery of the Charlotte Dundas, 
the boat which Symington had engined. As a craft driven by steam she made a 
considerable figure for those times, being 130 feet long and 164 feet broad, and of a 
carrying capacity of 160 tons; her engine was 18 horse-power. All things considered, 
she looks a shapely boat in her picture. Her paddle-wheels are indeed far forward, 
and her rig, a single pole foremast, one yard across, and mizzen-mast, is not 
very pleasing, but her hull is quite sightly; her run from the sponsons suggests 
the clipper lines of the future ship. 

A steamer called the Comet was plying between Glasgow and Greenock in 1813. 
She was the fruit of the genius of Henry Bell. All the best engineers appear to 
have been Scotchmen. This admirable thinker went to the British Government 
with his ideas. It will be supposed that the Board of Admiralty gave this genius 
a very careful hearing, closely examined his specifications, promised him handsome 
pecuniary aid in the development of his noble ideas, and affirmed their intention to 
be present at any test experiments in this wonderful new power and application 
of steam which Mr. Bell might be good enough to make. In reality the Board of 
Admiralty declined to give Bell a hearing. He went to foreign European Govern- 
ments with his scheme, but met with no response. He went to the Government 
of the United States, but Fulton was before him. Fulton and he, nevertheless, got 
into correspondence. Fulton appears to have written to Bell at the instance of the 
United States Government. He got what he could from Bell, and thanked him by 
saying “he had constructed a steamer from the different drawings of the machinery 
forwarded to him by Bell, which was likely to succeed with some necessary improve- 
ments.” This man Fulton appears to have been a cold, unfeeling person, who, 
borrowing his ideas from poor or impoverished inventors, “improved” upon them, 
for no other purpose than to appropriate them. Bell, heart-sickened, went to work, 
with the help of John Wood & Company of Port Glasgow, to build a steamer of 
40 feet keel and 1o feet 6 inches beam, with an engine and paddles. ‘This little 
steamer was certainly wanting in the comeliness of Fulton’s. It is impossible to 
think of her, nevertheless, without reverence. As you gaze, the new era seems to 
dawn. In the gloom and chill of that great change you see the figures of those 
early inventors, men much laughed at, much neglected, but of spirit too fiery and 
obstinate to be subdued by the grin of the fool or the neglect of the official big- 
wig. Out of that little Comet grows the magnificent steamship of to-day. Who 
can calculate the usefulness such a man as Bell has proved to the world? We 
see kings and queens set up on high in stone, we behold effigies to snobs and 
nobs, memorials to people who were a curse to their species in their lives. I 
confess I am revolutionist enough at heart to wish to see many of these travesties, 
degrading to the dignity of man, levelled, and their pompous and ridiculous 
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inscriptions defaced, and the images of such true friends of humanity as Bell set 
up on high in their room. 

Private enterprise helped forward an invention which our Government would not 
even glance askant at. A steamboat was built at Leeds in 1813, and two in the 
same year at Manchester and Bristol respectively. The largest steamer, according 
to the author of the “Life of James Watt,” that had been built up to the year 1813 
was the Glasgow, of 74 tons and 16 horse-power. ‘Two years later the Morning Star, 
of 100 tons and 26 horse-power, and the Ca/edonia, of 102 tons and 32 horse-power, 
were launched. The stem of the steamboat had at last swept through the barricade 
of prejudice, and the ocean lay under her bows. 

It would fatigue the reader to give one by one the names of the ships which 
followed close in the wake of the Comet and Symington’s craft. We scarcely come 
to anything considerable in steam until David Napier steps upon the scene. There 
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is no name more honourably associated with the development of the marine steam- 
engine than David Napier’s. He was one of the earliest to give practical and 
expansive application to what may justly be called the “discovery.” He engined 
the od Roy in 1818, from the yard of that celebrated firm of shipbuilders, William 
Denny & Bros. (there were no brothers, however, I believe, till 1847: I mention 
these firms as they are now known). ‘The Rod Roy—a small vessel, an experimental, 
but a quite successful craft—was followed by several larger wooden steamers ; and 
these boats established a regular line of steam between Liverpool and Glasgow. 
By degrees the steamship increased in breadth and length. Steele of Greenock 
in 1826 built the United Kingdom; Napier engined her; and this miracle of her 
age was 160 feet long and 264 feet beam, and she was driven by engines of 200 
horse-power. Crowds assembled to view her; greater crowds would assemble to 
view her if she were still afloat. It has, however, been justly remarked that the 
progress of steam would have been slow—possibly, indeed, a halt might have been 
cried had it not been for the substitution of iron for wood. We have only to 
conceive such a fabric, say, as that of the old Royal George, engined with a power 
that drives such a ship as the latest of the Cunarders over the Atlantic: she would 
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go to pieces like a house of cards; her engines would sink out of her; and in a 
mighty explosion the last of the old bucket would be seen high aloft coming down 
in a thunderstorm of blackened beams and burning plank. 

It is not a little extraordinary that, whilst the marine steam-engine was occupying 
the attention of such inventors as I have named, there should have been men as 
heroic as the steam pioneers, who were insisting upon the utilisation of iron as a 
material for the construction of ships, if the shipping of this country was to be saved 
to her in any sort of abundance. The two conditions of steam and iron arose side 
by side, as though there was a special providence in this marvellous conjunction. 
As we have seen, the first von steamer was the Aaron Mandy; the next was the 
Marquis Wellesley, built by the Horsley Company. She was constructed on the 
principle of what was then called the twin-boat—that is, she had her paddle-wheel 
in the centre. She crossed the Channel in 1825, and in 1868 her hull was reported 
to be sound and the best part of her. Amongst the earlier iron steamers of note 
were the A/burkah, a vessel 70 feet long by 13 feet beam, with an engine of 16 horse- 
power, built by MacGregor Laird in 1831, and engined by Fawcett & Co. (she drew 
3 feet 6 inches, and her passage to the river Niger was rendered notable by her 
disproving the old-fashioned idea that a light draught of water was dangerous) ; the 
John Randolph, of 250 tons, built for Savannah in 1833, and the Garry Owen, for 
the Lower Shannon, in 1834, both by John Laird, who, it was stated, had by this 
year already constructed 225 vessels, of an aggregate burthen of 88,000 tons and 
16,200 horse power. 

This is sixty years ago; and now a single steamship will nearly receive the 
horse-power that was distributed amongst 225 vessels. ‘The progress is marvellous ; 
but the wreaths lie thickest where the race began. The Rainbow, of 580 tons, the 
Nemesis and Philegethon, were next sent afloat. These last two ships were built by 
Laird for the East India Company, and they should always’ be memorable in the 
annals of iron shipbuilding as being the first iron steamers ever engaged in warfare : 
they took part in the China war of 1842. Captain (afterwards Admiral) Sir W. H. 
Hall was in command of the JVemesis, and in his evidence before a Committee on 
Navy Estimates which sat in 1848 he stated that his ship was struck fourteen times 
by the enemy’s shot: “One shot went in at one side and came out at the other ; 
it went right through the vessel. There were no splinters: it went through just as 
if you had put your finger through a piece of paper.” Several wooden steamers, he 
told the Committee, were employed upon the same service, and they all had to lie 
up for repairs; whilst the commander of the emesis could repair his vessel in 
twenty-four hours, and have her always ready for service. ‘“ Repairs which would 
have taken in a wooden ship seven days would have taken in ours as many hours.” 

Commander Robinson, in “The British Fleet,” apologises for Admiralty inertness 
at this period, but one presumes that he does not wish to be taken seriously. He 
says that “attention began to be turned to the capabilities of steam in naval warfare 
shortly after 1815.” Yet he points out that nothing was done for seven years, when 
a couple of small wooden paddle-steamers were built, with a view of towing ships- 
of-war in and out of harbour. To Brunel’s urgent representations that steam was 
the in-coming power, and that everything must presently yield to it, their lordships, 
in their traditionary waggish way, replied as follows: ‘“‘ They deemed it unnecessary 
to enter into the question as to how far the power of the steam-engine might be 
made applicable to the general purposes of navigation.” In this fashion are the 
interests of a nation promoted, by square men in round holes, who deem things 
unnecessary. 

Lindsay took some trouble to collect the reasons for the Admiralty’s rejection 
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of steam, and for their lordships’ deplorable tardiness in 
the adoption of iron instead of timber as a material for 
shipbuilding. He points out that the Admiralty con- 
tended—first, that a shot would penetrate an iron ship 
jt a more easily than a wooden one, whilst the holes could 
. eae not be plugged; second, wood, when pierced, rapidly 
contracted, and almost healed itself. As usual, ex- 
perience was bought at a heavy cost to the nation. 
The Admiralty had to discover that a paddle-box is a 
target to an enemy, and that the screw-propeller sub- 
merged does its work secretly and hiddenly; the Admiralty were also forced 
to learn that iron was better than wood for purposes of warfare. “ Yet,” says 
Lindsay, “these resolutions were only carried into practice after vast sums of 
money had been expended on the reconstruction of a wooden British Navy, 
for which in one year alone, and that so lately as 1861, when almost everybody 
except themselves saw that iron must supersede timber, they demanded from 
Parliament (and carried their vote) no less than £949,371, to replenish the stock 
of wood in the dockyards—a sum far in excess of any previous vote for that 
material.” The moral of this slowness of official comprehension is—what? If we 
look around, shall we be able to apply it to to-day? The speaking-trumpet of the 
old cocked-hatted seafarer sounds from afar, and warns us, in a note of alarm, not 
to hang back as Ae did, but to go ahead. I say that that speaking-trumpet ought 
to sound ; but, unhappily, it is too often buried with its owner, and is choked, and 
we heed not what we hear not. 
It has been said that the screw-propeller was known to the Chinese ; it is possible 
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that the advocates of the claimants to this invention may have agreed to attribute 
it to the Chinese for the sake of peace. ‘There are many claimants. The French 
genius of the screw stands upright in stone at Boulogne; but another Frenchman, it 
seems, was before M. Sauvage. In this country in the last century we had Wasborough 
and Bramah and Shorter avith ideas about the screw-propeller, and these men were 
certainly ahead of Frédéric Sauvage of Boulogne, seeing that he did nothing till 1832. 
I think we must all claim the invention, or application, of the propeller, as we 
now know it, for Thomas Pettitt Smith,—though that very clever Swede, Ericsson, 
deserves all honourable mention for his handsome efforts to introduce the propeller 
into the United States. His first patron was Captain Stockton, for whom he built 
two propeller-boats for American waters. But the story of the screw must be 
reserved for another article. 
W. CLaRK RUSSELL. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HEN King Charles I. came to the 
throne, one Mr. Heneage Finch was 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and he, desiring a country residence 
which should be reasonably within 
touch of the centre of government, 
built for himself a mansion in the 
Kensington Gravel Pits. It is inter- 
esting to recall this fact, not alone 
since in it was the initial creation 
of Kensington Palace, but because, 
at the same time that Her Majesty 
the Queen announced her gracious 
intention of throwing open to the 
public many of the state rooms in 
the Palace, she bestowed upon Her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, the use of 
Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, a 
country residence to supplement her 
town quarters in Kensington Palace. 
This is an alteration in terms that 
need not be wondered at. The 
wonder is that for so long a time 
just this little corner of the old 
Court suburb should have preserved 
its rurality as completely as it has. 
There were fifteen acres of ground bought when the Speaker, Mr. Finch, settled 

himself in the locality, and to this property was added in his son’s time a grant 

of land taken from the adjacent Hyde Park. Sir Heneage Finch was this gentleman’s 
name, who was later created Earl of Nottingham ; and it was from his son, the 
second Earl, nicknamed “ Dismal” (the Finches were all sober-minded men), that 

King William III. purchased the property. The Dutchman wanted a suburban 

mansion, and became much attached to Kensington, though he was also fond of 

living at Hampton Court, where he went for recreation and hunting on Saturdays. 

He added so largely to the house, that as a Palace it bore only the remotest 

resemblance to the home of the “black funereal Finches,” though that quality of 
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unpretentious solidarity which had at first 
attracted his eye, he retained. It is this air 
that still characterises Kensington Palace: one 
that apparently so completely dominated it, 
that in sympathy each sovereign owner who 
enlarged the mansion did so in keeping with 
the original intentions of the King’s architects 
Wren and Hawksmoor. Kensington Palace is 
indeed so plain, and even pathetically simple, 
that its dignity is lost upon the vulgar beholder. 
“Call that a Palace,” observed a poor man, 
who was much disappointed when his search 
for the magnificent erection he expected to 
find, resolved itself into a sight of the mellow- 
bricked square residence so commonplace in 
his eyes: “I should say this was Kensington 
Workhouse, and Kensington Workhouse the 
Palace.” 

Nevertheless in this house—‘‘a palace to 
drink tea in,” as Leigh Hunt called it—was 
born our gracious Queen, and in the room 
that was once Her Majesty’s nursery, that 
other gracious lady the Duchess of York. 
And here, as shall be mentioned, died several 
Queens and Kings. 

Dutch William added to the Gardens. He 





..— . was naturally fond of flowers, and gardening 
The Principal Entrance. became under his and Queen Mary’s rule a 


fashionable fad for which we have reason 
to be thankful, for it gave us many of the famous gardens of England—such, 
for example, as those at Hampton Court, at Blenheim Palace, at Wanstead in 
Essex, and elsewhere. The two most celebrated gardeners of the day were George 
London and Henry Wise, and both were much influenced ,by the Dutch manner. 
London was created “Superintendent of their Majesties’ Gardens” at a salary of 
#200 a year, and also was made a page of the backstairs to Queen Mary. So 
the King caused his pleasure grounds to be planned upon Dutch principles, 
with long straight gravel walks, bordered by hedges clipped into demure and 
scrupulously neat formality; and though Queen Anne afterwards ‘quarrelled with 
London, who before he died was humiliated by seeing all the boxwood he had 
planted for King William at Hampton Court ruthlessly pulled up by Her new 
Majesty’s orders, the Gardens at Kensington were not materially disarranged. 
Indeed, to this day, they too suggest the severe simplicity of their Dutch origin, 
particularly in the springtime of the year, when, in the little formal flower-beds in 
the railed-off patch beneath the Palace windows, blossom William’s own flowers the 
tulips, arranged in patterns of conscientiously well-matched colouring. 

The presence of the Court at Kensington took to the Palace many interesting 
visitors. Among those entertained by King William was the Czar Peter the Great, 
who was at that time lodging in the Adelphi. The two men appear to have been 
very friendly, and would sit together over their spirits in the Palace, William 
drinking Hollands, and Peter his self-distilled brandy sprinkled with pepper to make 
it very fiery. Macaulay records that the Czar did not seem to care at all for the 
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pictures that hung in the Palace, but that he was enraptured by a plate fixed 
above the chimney of the royal sitting-room, which, by an ingenious arrangement 
of machinery, indicated the direction of the wind. He was a curiously shy man, 
and preferred to enter the Palace by a back way rather than by the front door, in 
order to avoid observation ; watching state functions secretly, for the same reason, 
from vantage points unknown to others. With like stealth, to please him, the King 
visited the Czar in his Adelphi lodgings. 

Queen Mary, the King’s wife, died of small-pox in the Palace, isolating herself 
from every maid of honour and servantewho had not had the complaint with simple 
heroism, but closely attended by the King, who mourned her loss with heartfelt 
lamentation. Indeed, in his strange, strong nature, there seem to have been many 
tender lapses, such as his love for his laces, his tulips, and his habit of wearing 
until his death a black silk ribbon round his neck, with a gold ring upon it and 
a lock of Mary’s hair. And though it is nearly two hundred years since he also 
died in the Palace of his own making, it is of Dutch William that the old place 
still speaks, rather than of the rest of the distinguished men and women who lived 
there before our Queen was born. 

The neighbourhood was no new one to Queen Anne. She had, during her 
many visits to various places for the sake of the health of her poor child the 
Duke of Gloucester, whom she hawked about from place to place, lived at 
Campden House on Campden Hill, and at Craven Hill in Lord Craven’s 
residence. The littlke Duke used to have reviews held for his amusement in 
Kensington Gardens, at 
which King William would 
be present. He was fond of 
soldiers; and on one occa- 
sion greatly pleased his uncle, 
of whom children seem to 
have been by no means 
afraid, by meeting him when 
the King came to visit the 
Princess Anne, with a little 
musket on his shoulder, with 
which he presented arms. 
“T am learning my drill,” 
the poor child said, “that I 
may help you to beat the 
French.” With this promise 
of aid the King was so 
delighted that he laughed 
heartily, and a few days later 
he sent the six-year-old Duke 
the Garter, as a mark of his 
appreciation. 

A companion picture to 
this encounter is one narrated 
of the youthful Lord Buck- 
hurst, the four-year-old son 
of the Earl of Dorset, the 
King’s High Chamberlain, 
who one day tapped at the The Picture Gallery. 
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door of the King’s closet in the Palace while His Majesty was occupied with 
his secretary. 

“Who is there?” the King demanded. 

“Lord Buck,” piped the child. 

* And what does Lord Buck want?” asked William. 

“You to be a horse to my coach,” the boy answered. “I’ve wanted you a 
long time.” 

So the King, smiling upon the little boy “with an amiableness which his 
secretary had never before 
thought his countenance 
capable of expressing ” 
(according to that stern 
chronicler Leigh Hunt), 
took the string of “Lord 
Buck’s” toy chariot in 
his hand, and dragged it 
up and down the long 
corridor until his little 
lordship was tired of the 
game. 

Poor Anne had lost 
her son before she arrived 
as Queen at the Palace. 
He succumbed to a very 
savage and strange mode 
of up-bringing for so 
delicate a lad, at the age 
of twelve—one of seven- 
teen children, not one 
of whom saw maturity. 
Her Majesty, like her 
sister the late Queen 
Mary, was enormously 
fat; and though she en- 
deavoured to reduce her 
weight by  stag-hunting, 
a sport she pursued in 

The Banqueting Hall. a chariot of her own 

invention provided with 

patent wheels that would not overturn, she did not. succeed in becoming thin. 

Nor did her quarrels with the once beloved Sarah Jennings, the Duchess of 

Marlborough, worry her to emaciation. The final rupture between these ladies 

took place in the Palace, and during it Her Majesty, soothed by new comradeship, 

and in pursuance of a politic plan suggested to her (unwittingly) by the Duchess 
herself, bore her part with amazing equanimity. 

History, in the form of the Duchess’s own account of the last meeting, 
given to the world by the aggrieved lady, narrates how Her Grace, having 
entreated an audience and been refused over and over again by the Queen, wrote 
to Her Majesty once more urging the request, and in her anxiety to appease 
her royal mistress and to assure her that no “scene” would result from such 
an interview, declared that she desired only to be seen and be heard by 
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Her Majesty. TZhere was no necessity for the Queen to answer, averred the once 
first favourite. 

This letter Her Grace followed immediately by her presence at Kensington. 
Says she in her “ Account”: 

“The page who went in to acquaint the Queen that I was come to wait upon her, 
stayed longer than usual—long enough, it is to be supposed, to give time to deliberate 
whether the favour of admission should be granted, and to settle the measure of 
behaviour if I were admitted. But at last he came out and told me that I might 
go in.” 
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The Duchess, her oppor- 
tunity at last before her, 
proceeded to supplicate the 
Queen to remove the im- 
possibilities and discomfitures 
of her position, and suggested 
with great warmth a scheme 
for its betterment. But to 
her utter confusion, what did 
the Queen do but remind 
her of her own letter, and 
declare she would give her 
“no answer”! In vain Her 
Grace cajoled, wept, entreated: 
the Queen repeated firmly, 
‘You desired no answer, and 
shall have none,” and _ to 
every plea and every remon- 
strance replied, “ You desired 
no answer, and shall have 
none.” Then the Duchess, 
by her own confession, “ said 
the most disrespectful thing 
I ever spoke to the Queen 
in my life; and that was 
that I was confident Her 
Se a ( Majesty would suffer for such 

A reception room. an instance of inhumanity.” 

The painful scene closed 

upon the Queen’s remark, “That will be to myself,’ and the once supposed 

indestructible bonds of friendship that linked together “ Mrs. Morley” and “ Mrs. 
Freeman” then snapped for ever. 

In 1714 the Queen died in Kensington Palace, the third monarch in succession who 
had expired there. Her end was accelerated by the agitation that disturbed her during 
the dispute between the rivals Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke in the Council, 
of which Her Majesty was a witness ; and she succumbed to an attack of apoplexy. 

With the reign of George I. the triumph of the Gardens attached to Kensington 
Palace began, nor did the rank and fashion of the town desert this favoured 
promenade until the end of George III.’s reign. Queen Anne had never cared 
much for display, nor for dress, though she was in the habit of correcting to her 
taste any details that displeased her in the costumes of those about her, and once 
remarked of Lord Bolingbroke, who appeared before her, having been most hastily 
summoned, in a “ramilie,” instead of a full-bottomed wig, that she supposed his 
lordship would come to Court next time in his nightcap. The first Hanoverian 
King was also no devotee of the fashions ; nor was he able to present his wife to 
the nation, since Sophia Dorothea of Zell was, when her husband arrived in this 
country, under the cloud of Konigsmark’s mysterious disappearance, and a divorced 
woman. But when Caroline of Anspach, the Prince of Wales’s wife, came to 
Court, with her retinue of maids of honour, much as the King disliked her, 
calling her “cette diablesse Madame la Princesse,” she was appreciated by the people, 
and made the Gardens hugely modish. 
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At first only those about the Court, and persons of the highest rank, were 
permitted to promenade among the stiffly cultured glades; where were to be seen, 
according to Pope, “ Adam and Eve in yew, Adam a little shattered by the fall 
of the Tree of Knowledge, Eve and the Serpent very flourishing; a quick-set 
hog, shot up into a porcupine by its being forgot a week in rainy weather; St. 
George in box, his arm scarce long enough, but will be in a condition to stick the 
dragon by next April,” and other horticultural delights. 

Afterwards, however, the privilege was extended, and the public was admitted ; 
and the quality would then have had enough to do to restrain their blushes, had 
not perpetual carmine reddened their fair cheeks, at hearing the loud remarks of 
wonder and delight their beauty and gay clothing invited. Now poets sang the 
praises of William’s austere pleasaunces, and lampoonists exploded their squibs to 
satirise the new craze. ‘Tickell, a society rhymester of the period, produced a long 
set of verses, introducing by name the fair creatures who played rurality beneath 
the shade of the Kensington trees. Rurality was a passion of the period ; Watteau 
himself, high priest of the Arcadian brush, when he visited England for a physician’s 
aid (he died early), promenaded in the glades, comparing no doubt the beauties he 
saw there with those he had immortalised in France. The poet. Gay wrote to 
Pope a “ Welcome from Greece,” which teems with allusions to the delights of the 
Gardens, and wittily turned phrases de- 
scriptive of the fair sex and their gallant 
attendants who thronged there. Among them 
were names that have since become enrolled 
in England’s Book of Beauty or of Fame: 
the “smiling” Mary Bellenden, afterwards 
Duchess of Argyll, and her sister Madge, 
“the tallest of the land”; “the cheerful ” 
Duchess of Queensbury, a staunch friend of 
Gay’s, whose beauty lasted, it is said, for 
nearly a century; Miss Hobart, “ sweet- 
tempered and _ sincere,” afterwards Lady 
Suffield; the lovely Mary Lepell, who 
became Lady Hervey; the giddy Miss 
Howe ; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; “ the 
fair-haired Martha and ‘Teresa brown,” Pope’s 
special favourites the sisters Blount; Miss 
Anne Pitt, as like her brother the future 
Earl of Chatham “as two drops of fire” ; 
and among the men the fastidious Earl of 
Burlington, with such men of art and letters 
as Prior, Steele, Congreve, Tickell, Arbuthnot, 
Booth (the tragic actor), Young, and Kneller. 
Addison, Gay did not mention: he and the 
great man were not on good terms, and 
Addison had moreover not manifested any 
very kindly feeling for Pope. But Addison, 
remarks Leigh Hunt, “ must frequently have 
been in the Gardens,” and, adds he, “the 
fans and furbelows, to use a phrase of that 
time, must have been prodigiously on their 5 i SE SRE 
good behaviour whenever they saw him A Queen Anne staircase 
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coming up the walks.” “Captain” Steele, the originator of the Sfectator, the 


ladies would not have feared, “for they knew they had him too much at their 
command,” but Addison’s eye was a critical and an awful one. Voltaire, it is 
likely enough to expect, saw English life in the Gardens. He came over to London 
and was under the patronage of the King, while to the Princess Caroline he owed 
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the collection that resulted in his publishing his “ Henriade” by subscription in 
this country. He also knew the Miss Lepell to whom reference has been made. 
There is no room here to reproduce a lampoon of the day, which, disguising 
the Serpentine under the name of the Euphrates, gives a ludicrous and undignified 
account of the King and Queen running away from three of their Ministers, and 
the King outstepping the Queen ; but a passing reference is interesting, seeing that 
the picture of the King outstepping the Queen has more than the merely natural 
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significance. Princess Caroline when she became Queen was afflicted with gout, 
and in other ways must have found walking and any kind of exercise very 
trying. Yet, such was her devotion to her husband, who in his turn was always 
bon camarade of his wife’s, that she would go out hunting with him after Queen 
Anne’s curious fashion, and would even sit with her gouty limbs in cold water to 
enable them temporarily to assume the proportions that made walking possible. 
There was a multitude of scandal and gossip both talked of and written concerning 
the Court at that day, and books and pamphlets published then and afterwards 
fanned the flame of unworthy curiosity. 

The Queen, it was said, annoyed the King by making altgrations in the hanging 
and disposition of the pictures in the Palace while His Majesty was away in 
Hanover ; and the King when he discovered the change ordered Lord Hervey, his 
Vice-Chamberlain, to see that all were returned to their original places before he 
went to London on the following morning. As the pictures were either at Hampton 
Court or at Windsor, this was a difficult order to execute ; however, Lord Hervey 
promised that it should be done. ‘The Queen when she heard the news appeared 
hurt and vexed ; but she laughed, and remarked that the King “ was master of his 
own furniture,” and then asked whether the alterations had been made, and was 
told why it was impossible they should have been carried out. At that very 
moment in came the King, who happily vouchsafed no allusion to the matter, 
but satisfied himself with uttering several cutting remarks concerning the Queen’s 
habit of stuffing herself (she was at that moment drinking chocolate), the Princess 
Emily’s inability to hear what he said, the Duke of Cumberland’s way of standing 
awkwardly, and Lord Hervey’s ignorance, since he did not know what relation 
the Prince of Sultzbach was to the Elector Palatine. 

This was one of the stories which it will be noticed turned at the critical 
moment not completely to the King’s credit, for it represented His Majesty as a 
very captious husband and father, but at the point where actual fact would easily 
have disproved romance. ‘There were others which need not here be mentioned, 
more especially as their aroma suits ill with that of charming Kensington. 

George I. died and was buried at Hanover; Queen Caroline, whose personality 
seems to have been impressed on the Palace in lesser degree but somewhat as 
was William of Orange’s, expired in St. James’s Palace; but George II. was 
discovered one morning soon after breakfast, in the royal apartments of Kensington 
Palace, wounded as he fell, after a seizure of the heart, and dead from that cause. 

Since then no reigning sovereigns have lived in the Palace. George III. 
probably disliked the place in which he had resided during his period as Prince 
of Wales, and where he in turn had been so disliked; George IV. did not 
re-establish it as a royal abode, nor did King William IV. do so. It became 
the residence of the Duke of Kent, and consequently the birthplace and early 
home of our gracious Queen, and has been in turns that of the Duchess of 
Inverness, the Duke and Duchess of ‘Teck, and now is the town house of Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. But the glory of the Gardens continued; the 
weekly promenades were among the most fashionable events during George III.’s 
long reign, and thus the records are brought up to the twenties of this century. 
During their day the crowds that gathered to catch a sight of the two beautiful Miss 
Gunnings amounted practically to mobbings ; then there were also such personages 
to be seen as the great Lord Chesterfield, Miss Chudleigh, who, became Duchess 
of Kingston, Horace Walpole, Hanbury Williams, Lady Susan Fox and Lady Sarah 
Lennox, the Countess of Waldegrave, the actress Kitty Clive, and that other 
notorious Kitty, Horace Walpole’s Miss Fisher—a player who sent her name down 
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to posterity as the consumer of a famous sandwich, which contained a big Bank 
of England note instead of meat. Many pages would not suffice to catalogue the 
graces who beautified the Gardens during the Regency. They pass, fair ghosts, all 
in their lovely gowns, with their cavaliers attired to match in splendour, a glorious 
cavalcade, fading into the limbo of the far green glades, which their departure left 
open to the little children and invalids, who more than fashionable folk have since 
found the Palace precincts beautiful. 
Mary Howartu. 











































Buried low and buried deep, 





Such as buccaneers and pirates 


3 “>. Had not ever in their keep. 
Wy | You may find them if you seek them 











During April or in May, 





ths With the spade and fork and shovel, 
In the good old gardening way. 





Captain Kidd hath never hidden 
Any gold beneath the sod 

That is brighter than the yellows 
Where the daffodils do nod. 

And the golden cups the tulips 

(f- cae: rd Will lift up are greater gain 

-# ~~») Than the spoils from out the holds 


en 
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; ‘| Of all the galleons of Spain. 
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All the argosies and carvels 
Which the Corsairs chased of old, 
Did not flaunt such challenge-banners 

As the roses shall unfold. 
And the rolls of silks and satins 

Won as plunder,—what had they 
Like the velvet of the petals 
Of those roses to display ? 
























And the bales of stuffs from Persia, 
And the rugs of softest dye,— 

With the paintings of the pansies 
May they ever hope to vie ? 

And the ropes of pearls, the rubies 
And the jewelled diadems, — 

Does not every dew of summer 

Crown the flowers with its gems? 





























Oh, the hoardings of those rovers 
And their dollars and doubloons, 
With their chink of precious metals, — 
How they sing their merry tunes ! 
But the lilies of the valley, 
As they tinkle on the stem, 
They can ring a chime of silver 
Which shall more than rival them. 
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So, go you all a-gardening 
To win the joy of life! 


Go, make the stubborn soil give up 


Its riches ripe and rife ! 

You will find them if you seek them 
During April or in May 

With the fork and pick and shovel, 





In the good old gardening way. J oa 
Dig deep the spade, and with a will Z 
jj Uplift the wealth that’s there ! 
*\\/ For in the earth there is no dearth 
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RAILHEAD. 


WITH the assistance of a British army, was cursing heaven when James 
Collins first drew my attention. He did it by remaining silent while that 
sritish army and I emptied our souls of the bitterness blasted hope had 

poured therein. 

It was that morning in February 1885 when a broken subaltern stumbled out 
of a boat on to the Nile bank at Metemneh and said, “the very worst,” in 
answer to a question that was not asked. 

Gordon was dead. 

The words we used the fallen angel would have been angered to hear, and 
James Collins seemed to think so. 

“Shut up, you fellows!” said he. 

Now, James Collins was a sapper; and, as every one knows, all sappers are 
either madmen or Methodists, so we did not clout, but ignored him, while we 
anathematised all the statesmen and generals who could in any way be connected 
with the disaster come to pass under our view. 

When our vituperation had driven us first hoarse and then silent, James Collins 
spoke: “It’s all through doing things in a hurry,” said he. Remembering he was 
‘i sapper, we were patient until he added, “If old Peebles of Cheltenham had 
been running this show Gordon would be going home by train now.” 

We would have smitten James Collins had we not recollected that he was the 
youngest fledgeling with the force and doing his best to be a man. We merely 
gibed him until his pale face reddened with rage, though he gave no outward 
sign of temper, saying calmly enough ; “I’m right all the same.” _ 

He was a prig, James Collins, but I liked him, and was only amused when, 
bidding good-bye to me a fortnight later, he said: “ You may take it from me no 
army should advance nowadays without a railway line behind it. Never do 
anything in a hurry. More haste, less speed.” 

“Tt’s lucky for you you’re not a journalist,” I declared. 

“T wouldn’t be one on any account,” said he. And five years passed. 

When we met again he was Collins Bimbashi of the Egyptian army, helping 
to build the fort at Sarras. Wad en Nejumi, most famous of the Mahdist 
generals, the victor of Kashgil, the stormer of Khartoum, the bloody and luxurious 
Bayard of the Dervishes, had met a fanatic’s death on the muzzles of Grenfell’s 
Egyptians at ‘Toski, and there was a feeling in the land that the tide of war had 
reached high-water mark and was ebbing south again. 

Collins seemed in precisely the same mood as that in which we parted company 
at Korti. ‘Grenfell knows how to take his time about a thing,” said he: “he 
wouldn’t punch Nejumi’s nose the moment he showed it. Not a bit of it: waited 
till he was half-dead with marching, kept Wodehouse on his track with the gun-boats, 
refused him the river, kept him from it,—the price of a drink was death sure and 
sudden. The end was inevitable. Wild for water, they came on any way, and were 
wiped off the face of the earth. We did not fight soldiers at Arguin and Toski: 
they were drivelling imbeciles frantic with thirst. You remember the Desert 
Column’s rush for the river after Gubat? Do you remember old Payne-Wyndham 
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throwing himself in the puddle and yelping like a dog? Were we sane? Well, these 
Dervish Johnnies were ten times thirstier than we. Now, if they had a railway 

“Tf they had,” said I, “they would not have known how to use it, so what’s 
the good of talking?” 

“T’m not so sure,” he argued: “ you see the Khalifa’s got hold of Gordon’s old 
engineers. You know £/ Zahra?” 

I confessed ignorance. 

“El Tahra was a gunboat sent out to Gordon in pieces, and captured in the same 
condition at the fall of Khartoum. The Khalifa had it put together somehow, and it 
is knocking about now up above the Third Cataract.” He paused for breath. 

“Well?” I demurred. 

“Tf Abdullah has men smart enough to put a gunboat together he has men 
fit to run a railway.” 

“Seems to me he hasn’t men able to root one up decently.” I pointed out 
into the desert, where glittered in the dry air the fishplates, bolts, and rails of the 
old Mograka line. Here and there among them lay fragments of brown leather, 
which had once been the skins of men. ‘The vulture is a painstaking taxidermist, 
the sun a most trustworthy tanner. 

“My dear fellow,” chattered on the sapper, “you miss the point of it all. 
Nejumi didn’t mean the railway to be destroyed: it was his idiotic followers ; they 
did the mischief without his orders.” 

“What d’ye mean?” I asked, open-mouthed. 

““Nejumi was going to use the railway to invade Egypt.” 

I saw quite clearly that Collins Bimbashi was off his head, and I sought to 
change the subject; but he was fairly wound up, and ran on. 

“Haven’t you noticed the odd marches he made? ‘To avoid the guns of 
Halfa ? Pish! to put as much of the permanent way behind him as he possibly could 
—above all to capture an engine. You read of the cavalry attack on the armoured 
train,—he led that himself. Malyon, who was in charge, spotted him and clapped 
off the gun at him, but missed as he always does—won’t take time, you know.” 

Collins dilated on all the possibilities of a railway in war until my head buzzed with 
the torrent of his gibberish. I dropped off to sleep, and to dream of Abdullah 
el Iaasha charging a British square at the head of a regiment of locomotives. 

A week later I was on my way to Manipur, and thence I found my way to 
Dahomey, afterwards looking in at Buluwayo. Then Asia called me_ very 
emphatically to the Yalu river; and that done with, I was on my way to Chitral, 
when Madagascar claimed me, so that between one thing and another six or seven 
years had fled when I found myself in the Nubian Desert shaking hands with 
a grizzling man whom men addressed as Collins Bey. 

“Well, what do you say now?” he asked, and pointed where two black 
glittering parallel streaks, which began beneath our feet, stretched out across the 
yellow sand to end in the horizon. 

I don’t know where we were that day, and off-hand it would be impossible to 
find out, but it was a populous and thriving spot with a name of its own: which 
name was Railhead. Across the desert from Halfa to Abu Hamed was moving a 
strange procession: first came a party of camel-mounted sapper officers, who ogled 
the ground as it had never been ogled before; behind them at a distance of five 
miles marched over a thousand men, who shovelled and malleted and made 
strange mounds; two miles behind, and half a thousand others made their way 
with waggons containing short wooden and long metal bars: the wood they 
laid in one direction, the iron in another; and passed on to give place to another 
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half-thousand, who half a mile rearward followed with spiking tools and with gravel, 
and who lifted and pushed and levelled what their precursors had laid. And at the 
back of it all puffed a locomotive which asked for no turn-table nearer than Khartoum. 

“We are in earnest this time,” Collins declared. ‘We're taking time. The 
trains will do everything. . . It’s lonely in the desert all the same. Listen to the 
trains: puff, puff, puff!” 

The loneliness of the desert was his great topic now. He spoke of it as often 
as he spoke of the trains; which meant that he divided his conversation between 
the two to the exclusion of everything else. 

“Tn the old days I loved the desert,” he told me; “ but I’m tired of it at last. 
Do you know, I have not been out of Africa for thirteen years.” 

I reflected that within that time I had been eight times round the world, and 
had seen five of the powers of Europe making war: Britain in Burmah, Russia in 
Turkestan, France in Madagascar, Germany and Italy in East Africa; but 1 did 
not express surprise, as he was a sapper. 

“Not only have I not been out of Africa,” he continued, “but I’ve not been 
out of the Soudan.” 

Now, this was nonsense, for I had read that he was lying in the Citadel Hospital 
at Cairo with brain fever when I was in Corea; but I listened to him quietly. 

“Yes,” he rambled on, “I’ve not been out of the desert for thirteen years. It’s 
lonely in the desert. Are you married? I should marry if I were you. It’s 
awful in the desert sometimes ; I don’t know what I should do if it wasn’t for the 
railway trains. Listen to the railway trains: puff, puff, puff!” 

The next night Railhead was a town thirteen furlongs nearer the Equator; the 
night after, twenty ; in a week’s time it had moved twelve miles; in a month fifty. 
And all the while Collins Bey grew queerer and queerer. 

One night, as I steered my camel through the sleeping inhabitants of Railhead, 
I found one of the locomotives lying across the permanent way with a smashed 
connecting-rod, and Collins contemplating it sadly. ‘“‘Is ickle engine b’oke?” he 
was saying in childish tones. ‘ Poor ickle engine! No more puff, puff, puff.” 

“The desert’s very lonely,” was his only remark, when I accosted him as 
roughly as I could. Yet in the morning he was the most practical of workmen, 
and had the engine patched up and running again within twelve hours. 

When the General passed through he complimented him on his labours. “It’s 
men like you are making the Soudan,” he said prettily. 

“If I were making it, I’d make it less lonely,” answered Collins Bey, and the 
General stared and passed on. But he wrote his subordinate a kindly letter from 
Headquarters to the effect that he heard he never availed himself of his leave, 
and ventured to remind him that he had a duty to himself as well as to the 
tmpire. 

Collins replied with a rambling document full of references to the trains: he 
thanked the General for his kindness, but thought the engines might want him. 
The peculiarity of the epistle was that any one who read it without knowing 
Collins might think it was sane enough, while he who, like myself, had seen it 
written, knew it to be the composition of a maniac. 

It was not merely that he thought the engines might want his care, but he 
firmly believed that they would pine for his presence. Sometimes he would go 
out in the night to visit them, remaining a long while away. He repeatedly 
referred to the engine-house at Halfa as “my harem.” 

But always the railway crept on and on, and always sunset showed Collins his 
good day’s work well done. 
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When Railhead had reached Fort Dahila, and, the action of the Atbara fought 
and won, preparation was made for the final advance on Khartoum, Collins shone 
among the brightest of the stars. His trains performed feats that were deemed 
impossible before; his engines drew loads that none mote tell: and all with the 
precision of clockwork. 

There were more compliments from the General. “I was afraid the work 
might be too much for you,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t the work,” answered Collins. ‘It’s the loneliness that bothers me.” 
And the General stared as once he had stared before. Lonely in the company of 
thirty thousand men! No wonder he stared; but Collins resented it. ‘“ You 
understand about not doing things in a hurry, but you needn’t look at me like 
that,” he said testily: “there are more victories in the boilers of my engines than 
ever came out of your head.” 

My mind’s eye saw Collins pulverised by his superior’s retort, and I was quite 
unprepared for the calm reply, “I’m sure you're right.” This particular General, 
as Wellington before him, gave not a “tuppenny damn” for what was said as 
long as his work was done, and done properly. 

At last the advance began, and Collins was offered a staff berth at the front, 
but he shook his head. “I can’t leave my rails,” said he; and he stood between 
the lines as he spoke. The men who heard him glanced at me, and I glanced 
back at them, and we all shrugged our shoulders. 

Then we marched on Omdurman, and Collins was forgotten. He shook 
my hand at parting—a thing he had not done for eighteen months, and for a 
moment was old Collins of ’85. “Come back soon,” he said, “and tell me all 
about it. Remember what I said to you fellows that day at Metemneh. The 
railway is everything.” As he used the fatal word his face altered in expression. 
He tapped his breast pocket: “I’ve a plan here for a trunk line to London 
vid Syria. Only fancy, Cape Town to Charing Cross straight through! It might 
be done this century. Only the water bothers me, and if the worst comes to the 
worst we could drain. It will be much less lonely here then, don’t you think?” 

What I thought I did not say. I was not prepared to argue with a man who 
saw the sea as dry. I went there and then as quickly as I could, and I wondered 
if Collins Bey’s mind would last out the campaign, or if some disaster on the 
railway would wreck our chance of victory after all. 

It is history that the campaign was a success; it is history that the railway 
did not fail; and when we had laid Gordon’s spirit to rest under the folds of 
the Union Jack and were turning homewards again, men found time to think of 
Collins, to say that he had done well, and to conjecture that henceforth he should 
be Collins Pasha. 

But when we crossed the Atbara and came to Railhead we found a demented 
man who trotted up and down between two iron rails, and whistled and puffed 
and shrieked, and waved his arms and shouted “ Right away.” 

Now this was Collins the Engineer, he whom I had first noticed at Metemneh ; 
but clearly he was not a fit person to be made a Pasha. So they pensioned him 
off, and he lives very quietly now in the company of an able-bodied man at 
Twickenham. And he never mentions thé desert, and he never travels farther 
than he can go by road, although he does occasionally hint at loneliness. His 
country has never heard of him, but he has deserved well of her all the same. 


I. NoORREYS CONNELL. 
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“OQ THE LASH 
OF THE RAIN!” 








THE lash of the rain lies loud on the misty leagues of heather, 
&) And the wind is high in the pines, and the harried hedgerows drip, 
And it’s oh, farewell, alas, to the golden days together, 
And their goodly fellowship ! 


For the end must come, you say, and the long road have its turning, 
And the cross-ways vex the sense with the instant need of choice: . 
But how will it be for you when the winter dawn is burning, 
A dawn without my voice ? 


And how will it be for me when the friendless street lamps glitter, 
And the squalid pavements stare, and the blank dusk settles down ? 
Shall I loathe the thought of the sweet that turned on the tongue to bitter? 
Shall I hate the weary town ? 


Shall I set your name apart for worship, or for derision ? 
Will it grace my heaven of heavens, or but point the way to hell ? 
Will it make the dark ways plain, or rack with dire division 
Life’s leaguered citadel ? 


The choice is yours, not mine. Were it mine, O love, what passion 

Would move my heart to take what your heart was fain to give ! 
Will you bid me turn and go in the old imperious fashion ? 
Will you bid me stay, and live ? 


O the lash of the rain lies loud on the misty leagues of heather, 
And the wind is high in the pines, and the harried hedgerows drip, 
But it’s oh, no more farewell, and it’s hand in hand together, 
And it’s lip to clinging lip! 
CHARLES KENNETT BurRROw. 
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PART V. 


FTER the rout of the Afghans at Sherpur, matters were quiet for a time. 
The city of Kabul, we heard, had been gutted and looted by the 
Afghans before leaving, and Mahomed Jan had carried off the ex-Amir’s 
eldest son and proclaimed him Amir. As long as the Afghans held possession of 
his person we felt sure disturbances must arise. 

Early in the new year I was ordered to proceed down the line of communi- 
cations to Jumrood and Peshawur; and accordingly, in company with Sir Michael 
Kennedy and his staff, I left Kabul to make the well-known journey once again, 
having in our charge Daood Shah, formerly Commander-in-chief of the Kabul 
army, under Yakoob Khan. He had been in our camp ever since we first came 
to Kabul, and by his plausibility and apparently frank manly character had gained 
a favourable opinion from all. But events connected with the late outbreak caused 
him to be looked upon with distrust, and he was now being deported to India as 
a State prisoner, though, as he was not actually in arrest, he might be more 
properly called a prisoner at large. I found him frank and affable, and pleasanter 
than most Afghans; and if, after all, he had mixed himself up in the combination 
against us, who could blame him ? 

Daood Shah was quite a character in his way—a man of low origin (a charcoal- 
burner by birth), who, taking to the life of a soldier, had distinguished himself on 
various: occasions, and being a man of great height and strength he united with 
his splendid physique powers of command, and ability to carry them into effect, 
and thus had gained his late high position. I had many interesting conversations 
with him on the march. Like many other Afghans, Daood Shah asserted that if we 
had from the first announced our fixed intention to annex the country, the people 
would have accepted ‘our rule; but I cannot say that I placed much credence in 
this statement, as the late rising was essentially a fanatical combination of all the 
tribes, and would have taken place whatever arrangements’ had been made. Our 
journey down the line was uneventful, although we heard of Norman and Tytler 
having had skirmishes with Ghilzais, which raised our hopes that we too might 
come across them em voute. Arrived at Peshawur, Daood Shah was handed over, 
and we went our respective ways: Sir Michael Kennedy to Bombay, and I, after a 
few days of business and pleasure combined, returning to Kabul. 

At Gundamuck, my next halt, I came in for very severe weather, hard frost, 
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and a heavy fall of snow. The cold, with a bitter cutting wind, was intense. For 
myself, with the timely arrival of Christmas presents from home in the shape of 
chamois leather waistcoat, Balaclava cap and long felt boots, I was well off, and 
able to defy frost and snow better than most; but the camp followers and horses 
—how sorry we felt for them! ‘The horses, though completely covered with 
“jhools” or felt clothing, suffered much; they stood at their pickets in frozen 
slush, and beyond an hour’s walk or so, they had no exercise. My little Arab 
“ Prince” bore the exposure far better than the walers: he had a coat like a poodle, 
and to look at him it was hard to believe he was my beautiful Arab steed, or could 
ever have been considered worthy of a place in the Prince of Wales’ stable—from 
whence I had purchased him on the breaking up of H.R.H.’s camp. I was 
detained at Gundamuck longer than I liked, for, once my work there was done, 
skating and snowballing be- 
came monotonous. I was 
ordered to wait for an escort, 
as the passes were reported to 
be covered with snow, and 
very unsafe owing to an 
organised tribe of robbers, 
under command of _ two 
brothers rejoicing in the names 
of Sadu and Dadu. 

The 3rd, 4th, and 17th 
regiments of Bengal Cavalry 
had been sent from India to 
relieve the 12th Bengal Cavalry, 
14th Bengal Lancers and sth 
Punjab Cavalry; and on the 
arrival of the 3rd B. C. at 
Gundamuck I availed myself 
of their escort on the way 
to Kabul. The commanding 
officer was my old _ brother 
officer and comrade (of 
Mutiny days) Colonel A. R. 
D. Mackenzie. 

The newly arrived regi- 

Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, C.B., V.C. ments presented a great con- 

trast, in all the bravery of 

smart uniforms and kits, with horses round and sleek, to those they were relieving, 

who had done splendid service for the past seventeen months, and were entitled 
to a rest. 

Although much snow had fallen, we found the passes easier than had been 
predicted : a fair military road had been made from Jugdulluck to Sei Baba, and 
up the steep and difficult Lataband hill and kotal, winding round by a zigzag 
route by which wheeled traffic and field artillery might pass to its very summit,— 
a most scientific work, accomplished by our energetic Field Engineers, Nicholson 
and Blair. As I passed over the kotal I picked up a horseshoe, and for luck 
carried it on to camp, where I heard the best of good news. I have kept that 
shoe ever since; though I am bound to say I have since picked up many others, 
but never again with a corresponding stroke of good fortune, 
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I arrived at Sherpur, February 21st, and found our dear little General as fit as 
paint, and all my old friends equally so; and I walked into my old quarters and 
comparative luxury with much contentment. Considerable changes and improvements 
had taken place in and about Sherpur during my absence. “ ‘The Club” was 
quite an institution. ‘The large Durbar tent had been walled in, fireplaces and 
windows built, and the interior divided into reading and writing rooms, etc.; and 
here every evening assembled a crowd of idlers smoking and discussing the latest 
situation, rumours as usual being rife of fresh combinations. For the present the 
heavy snowfall was our best safeguard. ‘This very severe weather lasted all through 
February and well into March, when rain set in, melting the snow into the most 
appalling slush and mud; but this was soon succeeded by a glorious spring, which 
brightened up everybody, and most of all our poor sick and wounded, who had 
suffered much during the: severe winter for want of necessary comforts. 

I resumed my work at Kabul, but not for long, as some few days after my 
return I was appointed to the command of the Cavalry Brigade, which had become 
vacant. Needless to say, this change was much to my taste. Having been a cavalry 
soldier all my life, I was glad to revert to my old line. 

The army at Kabul had been materially increased by reinforcements from India, 
and consisted of two divisions, one being under Major General Ross, C.B., of the 
Rifle Brigade, who had recently arrived from Peshawur, and the other under Sir 
Frederick Roberts, who had supreme command of both. General Ross, with his 
Division, was detailed to make an expedition into the Mydan country, some twenty- 
five miles off in the Ghaznee direction. Mydan had very lately been Mahomed 
Jan’s headquarters, and consequently was the centre of all the disturbing influences 
in Kabul itself. It was intended that General Ross should join hands with Sir 
Donald Stewart, who was then on his march from Kandahar to Kabul, and render 
him assistance if necessary, as it was rumoured that General Stewart had met with 
considerable resistance on his way. We had now been upwards of six months in 
Kabul, and notwithstanding all we had done in the way of fighting and diplomacy, 
the settlement of affairs seemed as far off as ever. 

A permanent occupation of the country was not contemplated, and I fancy the 
Government would gladly have evacuated, if they could have handed it over to 
any one strong enough to hold it; but there was the rub! There were several 
claimants to the now vacant throne. Setting aside the deposed Yakoob Khan 
(whom, however, many of the Afghan Sirdars desired to see back in his place), 
there were three individuals, all with a strong claim to possession. Firstly there 
came the boy “Musa Jan,” son of the ex-Amir Yakoob; then the Sirdar Ayub 
Khan, a younger brother of Yakoob; and lastly the Sirdar Abdul-Rhaman Khan, 
nephew of the late Amir Shere Ali, who was known to be a strong, able and 
determined chief, who had fled the country in his uncle’s time, and was now a 
refugee with the Russians. 

To decide between these three lay the difficulty. ‘To assist General Roberts in this 
political dilemma, the Government of India sent up a well-known official, Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, Secretary to the Punjab Government. He arrived about March 15th, being 
heralded into the camp at Sherpur with much pomp. About this period, however, a 
new Government and Ministry came in at home, and we felt that our occupation 
of Afghanistan would not now be prolonged one day longer than was necessary. 

Whilst Stewart and Ross were operating towards Ghaznee, Colonel Jenkins of 
the Guides had been sent out to Charasiab with a view to keeping the Logar 
valley quiet, and to prevent the inhabitants joining in any way with their friends 
in the Ghaznee direction. It was not in the least expected that there would be 
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any disturbance, and consequently 
there was considerable excitement 
in Sherpur when the sound of guns, 
in the far distance, was heard in the 
early morning of April 24th. The 
alarm was sounded, and it was soon 
discovered that Jenkins’ small force 
was attacked, and in great numbers, 
by the Logaris, and that he required 
assistance. ‘This was quickly forth- 
coming: Macpherson’s Brigade went 
to his relief; and I, with a further 
reinforcement of Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery, was sent in support of the 
latter, with orders not to advance 
beyond Beni Hissar unless required. 
Alas! the requirement was not 
needed, for as soon as Macpherson 
appeared on the scene of action, 
where he found Jenkins in a tight 
place, they together attacked and 
dispersed the beleaguering army and 
pursued them several miles. The 
» ; 2nd Ghoorkhas, who had only re- 
Abdul Rhaman, Amir of Afghanistan. cently joined our force, and had 
not been in any of the. previous 
engagements, distinguished themselves greatly in this action. It was wonderful to 
see one of these sturdy little hill men, averaging but little over five feet in height, 
rush in and tackle an Afghan or Ghilzai standing nearly a foot over him, and, 
regardless of physique or weapon, hurl him to the ground and then deliver the 
coup de grace with his kookri (knife) with the utmost sang froid. 

On May 2nd Sir Donald Stewart marched into Sherpur, bringing with him 
General Ross’ Division, with whom he had joined hands some days before. Sir 
Donald looked wonderfully fit and well. He was immensely popular with his 
troops, who were justly proud of their achievements under his command: not 
the least of which was the march they had made from Kandahar to Kabul under 
exceptional difficulties over an impossible country, with worn-out transport and 
encumbered by field and even heavy guns. The Kandahar Division had gone 
round by the Logar valley, while Sir Donald with his own personal staff had come 
direct to Kabul, where, by virtue of his seniority, he assumed command of all the 
troops in Northern Afghanistan. By his taking supreme command his Division 
fell to the lot of my old friend Major General J. Hills. The weather was now 
exceedingly trying for the troops, very hot in the daytime, though the nights were 
fairly cool, but after 10 a.m., when the daily dust-storm came on, our troubles 
began. Heat, dust, a blaze of wind, swarms of flies, mosquitoes, hornets and other 
plagues rendered our daily life a trial of endurance. The natives comforted us by 
saying that a little later on we should be obliged to have all our meals over before 
ten, as after that hour the “ Zofax” would come in such force that no more cooking 
or eating could be done during the day. I was therefore rejoiced when I received 
orders to accompany General Roberts, with a portion of my Brigade (a wing of the 
gth Lancers, 17th Bengal Cavalry, and 3rd Punjab Cavalry), on an expedition which 
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was to make a general reconnaissance of the country around. The Infantry under 
General Baker’s command consisted of the 67th and 72nd Foot, and six Native 
Regiments with some Artillery. Tired as we all were of the life at Sherpur, we 
were glad of this tour, and the change to an out-of-door life in a good climate after 
the disagreeabilities of a nine-months’ standing camp was very pleasant. We were 
all strong and well, troops in capital condition, and ready for any amount of fighting 
if need be; but the object of the trip was but a necessary reconnaissance and also 
a relieving of the commissariat at Kabul, with the hope of getting in supplies from 
the country. Everywhere we passed all seemed peaceful and quiet, the Afghan 
villagers pursuing their daily avocations and ready to fraternise with the British 
soldiery, who were equally inclined to be friendly with them: although we knew 
from long experience that one spark of fanaticism might turn them into our bitter 
enemies at a moment’s warning. 

We generally marched at 3 a.m., getting into our camp about ten o’clock, when 
we would halt for a day or so and make a reconnaissance, placing cavalry picquets 
all round to prevent surprises; so that although we had no excitement in fighting we 
did a very good experience in the way of campaigning, and the men and _ horses 
got well seasoned and thoroughly au fait to all the exigencies of a march in the 
face of an enemy. Afghanistan is such a country of surprises, we could not afford 
any slackness in our mode of work. When not marching or reconnoitring we went 
out ‘in small parties fishing and shooting, and so made up in sport what we missed 
in fighting. My own personal staff at this time was a particularly happy and 
cheerful one. Boyce Combe, Brabazon and Bobby Fisher, roth Hussars ; B. Gough, 
gth Lancers ; Gilbert Hamilton, 14th Hussars ; Hughes of the Guides Cavalry, with 
Onslow and Childers, R.E., attached, made a cheery mess, and they were commonly 
known as “the numerous and brilliant.” 

After a time General Roberts returned to Sherpur leaving us to continue our walk 
around under the command of General Baker. No stirring event took place, and 
we all returned to Headquarters on June 8th, when we learnt that negotiations 
were in serious progress for an early settlement of the much vexed question of in 
whose hands we should leave the country. 

To our great regret we found our General, Sir Frederick Roberts, prostrated by 
sickness, and as we were informed actually about to retire from the force he had so 
ably commanded, and to proceed on sick leave to England. He had gone through 
much hard work and exposure, which, added to the anxieties and responsibilities 
incidental to his position, had been more than most men could have stood 
for such a lengthened period. Great was the rejoicing when we heard that he had 
rallied and had determined to remain with us as long as events necessitated our 
stay in Afghanistan. For the next few weeks our life was dull and uneventful. 
There were vague rumours of risings and wars, but the Afghans did not seem inclined 
to make up their minds, the probability being they were waiting to get their crops 
in; and though the Moollahs, we heard, were working hard to stir them up again, 
in this instance the uncut crops, the vineyards and orchards, with their wealth in 
unpicked fruit, were more to them than their religion. For ourselves our hands 
were tied, the orders being that we were on no account to assume the offensive. 

Our one excitement occurred early in July. The Kandahar Column under 
General Hills had been marching about the Logar valley, and, more lucky than we 
had been, had actually come in touch with the enemy, and the Cavalry under 
Palliser had a very brilliant brush with them; making a sudden and rapid march, 
they had caught them unawares, and forcing them into the open were able to charge 
and pursue with great effect. This was really quite a bright episode in our present 
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monotony. Orders were now issued that all superfluous stores and baggage should 
be sent back to India, and a great commissariat sale was accordingly held— 
champagne at Rs. 110 per dozen, whilst beer was sold for about 80 rupees per 
dozen (or 13s. a bottle!) whiskey at 95 rupees per dozen! Awful prices! The 
reason for the champagne being at such a comparatively low price was perhaps 
accounted for, in the fact that a General and his A.D.C. invested in a bottle 
for lunch and were extremely ill in consequence ! 

I will not weary my readers with further details of our life at Sherpur: suffice it 
to say that, after all the pros and cons of a long diplomatic correspondence, the 
Sirdar Abdul-Rhaman was accepted by the British Government as the future ruler 
of Afghanistan. The chiefs and sirdars were apprised of this decision, and 
apparently matters now only waited for the appearance on the scene of the newly 
selected sovereign. In anticipation of Abdul-Rhaman’s arrival at Kabul and his 
personal assumption of authority, our General-in-Chief, Sir Donald Stewart, proclaimed 
the fact of his selection in open durbar on July 22nd, when all the sirdars of 
Kabul and the new Amir’s representatives were present. A few days later the 
Governor appointed by Abdul-Rhaman took over chief command of the city. On 
the question being thus settled, orders were issued for an evacuation of Kabul and 
its territory by our forces. 

As we (of General Roberts’ column) were ordered to retrace our way to 
India by the old route, the Shutur-Gurdan and Kurrum Valley, General Roberts 
made a forced march over the Kyber line as far as Jellalabad, in order to see that 
part of the country, which hitherto he, had not had an opportunity of doing. 
Meanwhile the political horizon was again obscured by the reported movement of 
Ayub Khan from Herat to Ghaznee, and Roberts had barely returned to Kabul 
when the astounding news arrived that Ayub Khan had totally defeated our 
Kandahar representative, Shere Ali, and that every one around was flocking to 
him as a successful leader; that General Burrows’ brigade, which went out from 
Kandahar towards the Helmund to meet Ayub Khan, had been utterly defeated at 
Maiwand, two guns lost and many officers and men killed and wounded (amongst 
them Blackwood wounded, and Osborne, who had been with us last year in 
Kurrum, killed); and that the British army under General Burrows had retired into 
the walled city of Kandahar, where Primrose’s army was now shut up, leaving our 
hitherto occupied cantonment to the mercy of the pursuing Afghans, who, after some 
short interval, had invested the city and fortress on all sides. I was deeply grieved 
to hear later on of Blackwood’s death. He was wounded early in the day, shot 
through the leg, and was carried to the rear. Hearing of the loss of his two 
guns, he returned, though sick and faint, to make an effort to save them. He 
eventually got in amongst the 66th, and was killed. He was a sterling good fellow 
and keen soldier. 

The news of the Maiwand disaster reached Kabul about July 29th, and of course 
created a ferment of excitement. We luckily had chiefs at our head who were equal 
to the emergency, and in a few days we were informed that the sanction of the Indian 
Government had been obtained for the despatch of a special force to Kandahar, 
which was to make as rapid a march as possible in order to relieve the garrison 
there, should we not be anticipated in this enterprise by a similar force, which was 
to start from Quetta for the same purpose under General Phayre. 

Sir Frederick Roberts was selected by Sir Donald Stewart, with the approval 
of Sir Frederick Haines, Commander-in-chief, and of the Viceroy of India, to 
command the expedition. Sir Donald Stewart in his anxiety for the complete 
success of the enterprise did his utmost to start him with a really efficient force, 
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giving him as much transport as he could possibly spare. Having so very lately 
done the same march himself, no one knew better than he the difficulties before 
us, and the necessity of providing against the possibility of a breakdown. 

The Infantry Brigadiers appointed were, Macpherson, Baker and Macgregor ; 
General John Ross, C.B., Rifle Brigade, commanding the whole Division ; whilst I 
had the good fortune to be selected for the command of the Cavalry Brigade. 
The force placed at Sir Frederick Roberts’ disposal was as follows :— 











Cavalry Brigade. 2nd Infantry Brigade. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL HuGH GOUGH, BRIGADIER-GENERAL T. D. BAKER, 
CB, VG. CE 
oth Lancers. 3 P ; . 3IS 72nd Highlanders : ‘ - oar 
3rd Bengal Cavalry . ‘ - 394 2nd Sikh Infantry . ; - 612 
3rd Punjab Cavalry. . . 408 3rd Sikh Infantry F ‘ . 570 
Central India Horse . , - 495 5th Ghoorkhas_ . : F . 561 
Total . . 1615 Total . . 2530 
rst Infantry Brigade. grd Infantry Brigade. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. D. MACPHERSON, BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. MACGREGOR, 
CAs VG. C.B. 
g2nd Highlanders : . . 651 6oth Rifles, 2nd Battalion . . 616 
23rd Pioneers. : ; 701 15th Sikhs . ; : . . 650 
24th Punjab Native Infantry : FERS 25th Punjab Native Infantry - 629 
2nd Ghoorkhas . ‘ , . 501 4th Ghoorkhas_ . - : . 67 
Total . . 2428 Total . . 2532 





Artillery. Cot. ALURED JOHNSON, C.B. Three mounted batteries, or a total of 18 guns. 


No wheeled artillery, for, rapid as they are in their movements on fairly open 
ground, they would have necessitated a certain amount of road-making, which 
would have retarded our movements. 

The force in round numbers amounted to about ten thousand men, and a 
more compact and better chosen little army could not well be seen: men and 
horses all in the pink of condition and mostly veterans in war. 

Capt. Brabazon remained with me as Brigade Major; Combe, roth Hussars, as 
D.A.Q.M.G., and Fisher acted as Transport Officer. Col. Protheroe as Political, 
Call, R.E., and . Fitzgerald as Commissariat, made up my small staff, and they 
were all most excellent. I was truly sorry to part with my cheery A.D.C., Bloomfield 
Gough, but he was obliged to return to his regiment, the gth Lancers, as they 
were short of officers—they had suffered so heavily in the fighting in December ; 
but I was lucky in his successor, Capt. Burnley of the Carabiniers. 

There were, I believe, some seven thousand transport animals with the force, 
to carry a month’s supply of tea, rum, sugar, etc., for the troops. ‘The expedition 
started on Sunday, August 8th, on which day we bade adieu to many friends who 
assembled to see us off and wish us God-speed on our way. For a whole month 
we should get no letters or news of the outer world, nor should we be able to 
send any; and most of us, if not all, had dear ones at home to whom it must have 
been a trying time. Our first march was to Charasiab, where we soon shook down 
into our places; and the next day resumed our progress to Safed-Sung, in the 
Logar valley, distance ten miles. Here my brigade was completed to its full 
strength by the arrival of the Central India Horse, which had been brought up 
from the Kyber line by forced marches. 
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On the roth we marched to Parah, sixteen miles, still keeping touch with the 
Logar river, and crossing a pass called Tungi or “tight.” The road, however, having 
been partially made by Stewart’s force on their way down, was fairly practicable. 

On the 11th we marched only nine miles; the road very bad and raviny. 

12th.—To Saidabad, fifteen miles—crossing the river for the last time at Ameer 
Killa and going over the Zumboorak Pass by a kotal 8200 feet high. The 
road here was very steep, broken and narrow. It was a trying march for the 
baggage animals ; but subsequent inspection showed that in many instances they 
were overloaded, the men, especially the Native Cavalry, carrying loads above the 
scale allowed, and which to their chagrin they were here forced to discard. 
Fortunately we came across fields of young Indian corn, so that the animals fared 
sumptuously after their fatiguing march. 

13th.—To Takia, ten miles. 

14th.—To Shashgao, fifteen miles. A very stony pass or rather defile, the 
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Officers 9th Lancers. 


Sher-i-dahan (“tiger’s tooth”), lay between this and Ghaznee, which we -reconnoitred 
and found to be free of obstacles. It was a place where strong opposition might 
easily have been made. 

15th.—To Ghaznee, fourteen miles, a famous fortress which in former wars had 
been the scene of much fighting. Like all Afghan cities it was very disappointing ; 
interesting of course from its warlike associations, but as a sight-seeing place simply 
a city of filth and immorality. 

16th.—A march of twenty-one miles. Being a fairly open country, the Cavalry 
was able to move as a brigade. We passed over the field of action of Ahmed 
Kheyl, where the Afghans so vigorously assaulted Stewart’s force on April 1gth. 
We could gather no information about it, as the whole country was deserted ; but 
the spot seemed admirably adapted for the tactics of the Ghazis, who from the 
neighbouring hills had rushed down on Stewart’s left flank and made their charge 
with so much vigour. 

17th.—Marched fourteen miles, the Cavalry brigade encamping some five miles 
ahead of the Infantry. We passed by a number of Hazara villages, the inhabitants 
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being most friendly ; they were a colony from the borders of Kafiristan who had 
settled in the middle of Afghanistan, and between whom and the Afghans a deadly 
religious feud existed. 

18th.—To Karez-i-oba, twelve miles, where the Infantry Division joined us, they 
having marched seventeen miles. Here two messengers arrived from Khelat-i-ghilzai 
(where a small detached force from Kandahar was shut up), reporting all was well, 
but that Kandahar had been closely invested by Ayub Khan since the 7th instant. 

19th.—To Sar-i-chasma, fourteen miles. 

2oth.—To Killa-i-andar, twenty-one miles. 

21st.—To Garjui, seventeen miles, where we struck the river Turnak. At this 
camp we entered into heliographic communication with Khelat-i-ghilzai, whereby 
we learnt that the Kandahar garrison had made an unsuccessful sortie, leaving their 
commander, Brigadier-General Brooke, killed, and eight officers and two hundred 
and fifty men killed and wounded. ‘This seemed grave news, as we considered a 
beleaguered garrison would not make a sortie except under very urgent circumstances, 
such as want of water or in order to silence a battery. We were all truly sorry to 
hear of poor Brooke being killed, a fine dashing officer and one whom they at 
Kandahar could ill afford to lose from his command. This intelligence made us 
all the more anxious to hasten to their relief. 

On August 22nd we marched to Baba Kazai, where we found a company of 
the 2nd Belooch regiment collecting supplies, which showed that the garrison at 
Khelat-i-ghilzai was not in any way beleaguered. 

23rd.—To Khelat-i-ghilzai (sixteen miles), a strong but isolated citadel, in fact a 
fortress on a rock in the middle of a dry sandy plain: not a tree or village to be 
seen. ‘The garrison, consisting of two companies of the 66th Regiment (which had 
suffered so terribly at Maiwand), the 2nd Belooch Regiment, two guns Royal Artillery 
and a squadron Sind Horse, had been quartered in this place for many months. 
Here General Roberts thought it expedient to give his troops a day’s halt. We 
had, up to this, done sixteen marches, with an average of sixteen and a half miles 
per day, carrying our own supplies; and though the men and horses were all 
wonderfully well, the rest was needful. Hard work and exposure to the sun, with 
little to boast of in the way of luxuries (but with no hardships to complain of), 
had been the daily routine of life. The halt was also necessary to give the Khelat- 
i-ghilzai garrison time to prepare for their move, as they were to go on with us. 
For the next few days we made our usual sixteen-mile march. 

25th.—To Julduck. 

26th.— To ‘Tir-andaz, where we passed a quaint ancient pillar erected by Nadir 
Shah, a Persian king, on the spot where he shot an arrow into the air, for what 
purpose we could not discover; but the pillar stands to mark the spot! The 
moon now being at its full, the Cavalry brigade marched at 1 a.m., and to do this 
we got up at 11.30 p.m. They were early hours, but we were thus able to get 
well ahead with our baggage. Signs of our nearing Kandahar and habitation were 
visible in that the natives came in and out of our camp bringing in plentiful 
supplies of grain and fruit, and there were daily instances of our camp followers 
being murdered close to the camp. At Tirandaz we received the unwelcome intelli- 
gence that Ayub Khan, hearing of our approach, had evacuated his position before 
Kandahar, and we greatly feared would now elude us, and possibly make a rush 
for Kabul, where with his reputation as a successful leader he might well hope to 
overcome the new Ameer, Abdul-Rhaman, whose feet were barely fixed in his 
stirrups. Further intelligence, however, assured us that Ayub Khan had merely 
retired his force behind the Baba Wali Kotal, where he had a strong position which 
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he was busily entrenching. General Roberts therefore directed me to proceed with 
the 3rd Bengal and the 3rd Punjab Cavalry by a forced march of thirty-five miles 
to Robat, whence it was hoped we might enter into heliographic communication 
with the Kandahar garrison. 

We left camp on the early morning of August 27th, reaching Robat about 
twelve noon, a clump of small villages seventeen miles from Kandahar. General 
Roberts had fully intended coming with us himself, but he was too ill from 
constant attacks of fever. The Chief of the Staff, Col. E. F. Chapman, who had 
previously served at Kandahar with Sir Donald Stewart, therefore accompanied us, 
and being thoroughly acquainted with the locality he soon pointed out a convenient 
point for signalling. I at once despatched a message. After about half an hour’s 
patient waiting we saw a dim flash, a curious smoky sort of light (caused, I suppose, 
by the sandy atmosphere all round) which with difficulty we deciphered as “ Who 
are you?” The prompt reply was “The advance-guard of General Roberts’ force 
—General Gough with two regiments of cavalry.” This was the first intimation 
they had of our being anywhere near, as, though Colonel St. John had been warned 
of the march of a force from Kabul, they did not think we could possibly 
arrive for another five or six days. Further communications followed, with the 
good news (to us) of Ayub Khan’s army being still at Baba Wali Kotal. This 
intelligence Colonel Chapman sent back to Sir Frederick Roberts, who was marching 
with the force. In the evening a small party of officers from Kandahar came out 
to our camp under an escort of Poona Horse. Amongst our visitors were Colonel 
St. John, R.E., Political Officer, and Majors Adam and Leech. It was the first time 
they had been any distance out, and their delight was great at seeing friends 
who had come to relieve them. They remained for the night, and gave us full 
accounts of all their adventures and mishaps during the siege and _ previous 
operations. It was not an agreeable narrative to listen to, for whether caused by 
incapacity or misfortune it was one continued tale of disaster and defeat. 

The following day the remainder of our force marched into camp; and to the 
grief of all, our General was carried in a dooly, very ill with fever and _ terribly 
pulled down. He was taken to my tent and made as comfortable as we could 
make him until his own tent came up; but with the thermometer at 106° and a 
fierce hot wind blowing, there was but little comfort to be had. Partly owing to 
his illness and our being somewhat hampered by the sick, the force halted the next 
day whilst the cavalry reconnoitred the country. We found the people had evidently 
seen enough of Ayub Khan’s freebooters, and were therefore inclined to be friendly 
to us. I came across a fine-looking Afghan, with whom I conversed, and found he 
had formerly served in my brother’s regiment, the 5th Bengal Cavalry. He spoke 
with contempt of Ayub Khan’s army, and wondered how they had beaten us at 
Maiwand. He did not, I think, take into consideration the force of numbers. He 
was the owner of some well-known Surda melon fields, and the old chap sent me a 
donkey-load that evening, refusing all payment; which is a fact to be recorded of 
an Afghan ! 

A foraging party sent out that day brought in some 3000 sheep, driving them 
all into our camp. I shall not readily forget the baaing and bleating that nearly 
maddened us, or the hullabaloo of the owners who followed the sheep! We paid 
them just price, and regaled ourselves on mutton and melons. We _ heard that 
when General Primrose abandoned the cantonment after the Maiwand defeat, 
everything in the way of stores was lost, amongst them 1800 dozen of beer 
smashed to pieces by Ghilzais! What waste! and how well it would have gone 
with our mutton ! 
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A day and night’s rest had done our General good, and on the 3oth of August 
we marched a short distance of eight miles. On the 31st we made our final 
advance on Kandahar. On arrival there the garrison came out to meet us. The 
Cavalry Brigade was halted at a suburb of the town, whilst General Ross, 
commanding the Infantry Division, made a disposition of his troops with a view 
to a forward movement. At twelve noon I received the welcome order that I 
was to make a reconnaissance beyond our outposts, taking with me the 3rd 
Bengal Cavalry and 15th Sikhs and two guns 11/9 R.A. (Mountain Battery) ; 
Col. Chapman, Chief of the Staff, again accompanying us, his intimate knowledge 
of the country being of great service. 

Passing through the lines of our advanced brigades, the rst and 3rd 
(Macpherson’s and Macgregor’s), we made our way by the extreme left picquets, and 
with the Infantry and guns secured a very advantageous position on some mounds 
overlooking the village of Gundigan, from whence we had an excellent view of the 





General Roberts and Sirdars. 


enemy’s right position, and which I determined to hold whilst I sent Mackenzie 
and the Cavalry out to work round in rear of the enemy’s lines, and to make a 
full report and sketch. This he did admirably and with considerable boldness, till, 
having drawn on himself the attention of the enemy, who advanced with heavy 
musketry fire (under cover of orchards and villages, with which the country was 
thickly intersected), he retired in perfect order ; when, having seen all we desired, I 
withdrew the main body. I had however no sooner sent in the Cavalry, and after 
them the guns, than the Afghans, seeing our retrograde movement, followed us 
with great rapidity and heavy fire. I found my mounted staff drew on us an 
amount of attention which was decidedly inconvenient! Captain Burnley’s horse 
was shot in the shoulder. In fact, they made such excellent targets that I was 
obliged to send them out of range, very much to their disgust : but we could not 
afford to lose so many gallant men. 

We then made our retirement steadily into camp with very small loss: had 
it not been for the great steadiness of the 15th Sikhs, who behaved splendidly, it 
must have been much greater. ‘The enemy then commenced an attack on the left 
picquet of Chil-zina, which was held by the 4th Goorkhas, climbing up a very 
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precipitous hill which completely commanded the picquet, from whence they began 
to pick off the littke Goorkhas, some of whom, however, led by Lieutenants Mercer 
and Evans Gordon, escaladed the cliff and quickly turned them out. 

After making my report to the General, who was still very unwell, I returned 
to our camp, where we shortly afterwards got our orders for the next day. On 
September 1st we proceeded to the attack; but the battle of Kandahar has been 
so fully and clearly described in Lord Roberts’ book, that I will only give a short 
description as far as what concerned myself, and as written by me at the time. 

We got into position at 9 a.m., the plan being for me to take the same point 
I had held the day before, and to commence operations by working the whole of 
the Cavalry to the rear of the enemy’s position; and that when we should be 
conveniently round, and were drawing the enemy out, the main attack was to take 
place. But the enemy were now holding the ground and village of Gundigan, which 
we had occupied the previous day, whence they had to be driven out by Artillery 
and - Infantry, which was accomplished after some severe fighting. ‘The general 
attack then took place. I worked round with the Cavalry and pursued over a 
breakneck country, crossing nullahs, rivers and the Argandab river, eventually 
debouching into an open plain, which we rapidly traversed, cutting up some 
hundreds of the flying Afghans. We kept up the pursuit for hours, till not a sign 
of hostility was evident; but the Afghans have always a knack of disuniting and 
dispersing themselves in the hills and villages! We got back into camp at 
g p.m. The main fight had not lasted long. Although the Ghazis fought well, 
Ayub’s regular troops would not support them, and there was no withstanding the 
rush of our men, and so they were driven from position to position, and in a 
comparatively short time everything was ours,—Ayub Khan’s camp, some thirty 
guns, including those General Burrows had lost—with stores, etc., of all kinds. We 
lost in this battle some gallant and deeply mourned comrades: Colonel Brownlow 
and Captain Frome of the 72nd Highlanders, who had been with us throughout 
the campaign, also Captain Stratton of the 22nd. Our loss otherwise was about 
two hundred killed and wounded—a small list compared with the success. General 
Roberts had every cause to congratulate himself on the result of our rapid march 
to the relief of our beleaguered comrades at Kandahar, and on the retrieving of the 
sad disaster at Maiwand by the defeat of Ayub Khan and his army. But our 
victory was marred by the news of the unfortunate captive of Maiwand, Lieutenant 
Maclaine, R.H.A., having been found murdered in the Afghan camp. 

With this action of Kandahar, and the immediate break-up of our force, I 
think I may well conclude my “Old Memories” of Afghanistan. It was with real 
regret I said good-bye to the gallant brigade whose command had been such a 
pride to me. For two long years we had been campaigning in that country of 
treachery and bloodshed and stones, the memory of which is varied by many 
pleasant recollections of friendships made and battles won—and above all the 
association with a general whom to serve was a pleasure and a pride. 

A few weeks after these events I went home with our General and other 
comrades ; and not long after my arrival in England I was honoured by a Royal 
Command to Windsor, where Her Most Gracious Majesty deigned to speak with 
me on these recent events. When referring to the Kandahar march she stirred 
my heart to even greater loyalty (if that were possible) by her touching words of 
sympathy—“ We had lost sight of you, but we prayed for you night and day.” 

Hucu GoucGu, Generad. 





(Concluded. ) 
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BEING SOME ADVENTURES OF FRANCIS, SECOND SON OF THE LATE MARQUESS 
OF AURIOL. 


Vv 





IRACY. 
ORD FRANCIS CHARMIAN had fully made up his mind that he would 


be dull at Dutton, where he had agreed to spend a week before the 
opening of the season. Yet he had not been there two days ere he was 

very pleasantly occupied. Lady Chatfield, one of the house party, was the author 
of this change, Lady Chatfield—who in herself he had found admirably amusing. 
She was brown of face, stout of body, and excellently comfortable to look on; and 
grey hair prematurely marked her five-and-forty years. Her voice was very slow, 
and rich; and her ideas were often elaborately singular. She was amazingly 
tolerant, she cared for no one, and she could not be thrown out of patience. She 
had also a mild sense of the ridiculous. For these reasons, and for her even and 
imperturbable talk, Charmian was entertained by her, and sought her company. 
And it was upon the second day of his visit that she broached a suggestion which 
was not only highly characteristic of her, but also took him hugely. 

“T have been greatly concerned about Imogen,” said she, dropping upon the 
personal in a lull of the conversation. 

“Imogen!” said Charmian, wondering who she might be. 

“Perhaps you have noticed her, Lord Francis,” said the lady, with a manner 
which indicated that it was not of much consequence if he hadn’t. 

“ Naturally ; of course,—how could you suppose not?” murmured Charmian in 
his most courteous way. Imogen must be somewhere in the house, he decided. 

“Tt is really of no interest to you,” said Lady Chatfield, heaving a comfortable 
sigh, “but I like to talk. What do you think? Do you think Imogen is looking 
well ?” 

“Well,” hesitated Charmian,—“ perhaps not.” 

Lady Chatfield turned on him a face which was by no means anxious. 

“In what way?” she asked : “tell me frankly.” 
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“**Won't you help me ?° inquired Lady Chatfield, indifferently.” 


“Oh, well,” hesitated Charmian, “I thought she had a worn, far-away look, so 
to speak.” 

Lady Chatfield nodded. “Just so,” she said, without perturbation: “ that is it 
precisely. She has got entangled.” 

“With a man?” suggested Charmian, to show his sympathy. 

“A most undesirable person, my dear Lord Francis,” she went on. “ Not only 
has he not a penny, but (what I consider far worse) he is a rake—which I 
consider far worse,” she repeated amiably. 

“So do I,” said Charmian promptly: “ we all of us do.” 

Perhaps if Lady Chatfield had not been so deeply engaged in her own 
thoughts her eyes might have twinkled ; but she continued impassively. 

“] have argued with her, but she is as obstinate as a mule. Her father 
has done the same. It is hopeless. We are obliged to submit.” She paused. 
“There is only one chance.” 

“What is that?” asked Charmian politely, supposing that he was intended 
to do so. 

“That she should fall in love with some one else,” said Lady Chatfield. 

“A man?” suggested Charmian again. 

“That is what set me thinking of you,” said Lady Chatfield, without paying 
him any attention. 

Lord Francis started. ‘‘ Me!” said he in amazement. 

“Why not?” asked his companion cheerfully. ‘“ You are young, and hand- 
some, and have a name. Moreover, I am told you have a reputation in these 
affairs.” 
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“My dear lady!” pleaded Charmian. 

“Won’t you help me?” inquired Lady Chatfield indifferently. “Wean her 
from this disgraceful attachment. It is monstrous to throw away a girl’s life 
like that.” 

“You want me to marry Imogen?” said Charmian in dismay. 

“No, my dear young man,” said Lady Chatfield affectionately, “ but I don’t 
want Imogen to marry some one else.” 

Charmian considered, and suddenly a light danced into his eyes. His glance 
met Lady Chatfield’s, and both broke forth into soft laughter. 

“You will do it?” she asked. 

“Tt all depends on Miss Imogen,” said he smilingly. 

“My dear Lord Francis, try,” said the lady, resting a hand on his arm. “ Try, 
and save the jade.” 

Charmian was not sure if he could save her, but he had certainly made up his 
mind to try, and the first duty that lay upon him was to discover which was 
Imogen. ‘The house-party was large, and he had only vaguely supposed that 
Lady Chatfield owned a daughter. But evidently she was Imogen, and Imogen 
was there. He put hints together and discovered her that evening, discovering 
also at the same time that he knew her already. Her name was Langley. He 
approached her smiling. 

“How in the name of all that’s honest and respectable and just and fair you 
have found it in your conscience to ignore me these two days, Miss Langley, is 
more than I can understand, and far more than I can bear,” said he. 

Miss Langley looked at him coolly, and, now that he observed her closely, he 
saw her to be quite handsome. 

“Oh, have you been here?” she said abruptly. ‘I didn’t know. When did 
you come ?” 

“Tt seems years,” said he reproachfully. ‘But now I have forgotten that 
dreary time. I have stared you out of face, I thought, and with no result. My 
eyes have taken on a permanent squint through watching you.” 

She smiled a little at this whimsical extravagance, and considered him with 
more interest. 

“Well, you see, I’ve only just come to-day; so I must apologise for my 
rudeness. I didn’t come with my mother.” 

Charmian made a little grimace, but he was not at all discomposed. ‘“ Ah, 
that’s a bad plan—a bad plan,” said he, shaking his head with grave impudence : 
JT always think young girls should stick to their mothers. One never knows 
what temptations, you know 

His air of deprecation, together with the boldness with which he wholly 
ignored his dilemma, stirred Miss Langley to laughter.. He took a seat by her 
and when she ceased smiling she found his eyes fixed earnestly upon her. He 
dropped them at once, and fidgeted. She was certainly a pretty woman. 

Miss Langley offered him a remark, which he answered with hot zeal; he 
pressed closer to her on the sofa. 

“You don’t mind my sitting here?” he asked anxiously. 

“Why, no—ef course,” said Miss Langley, wondering. 

“ That’s right,” he nodded, “then we can be quite comfortable. At least, as long 
as you are I am. I don’t want to move. I have no objection to be rooted here.” 

Miss Langley laughed again. ‘“ You are absurd,” she said. 

“ Absurd!” he repeated, shrugging his shoulders and turning away. 
Miss Langley also turned away, and when her glance came back from a 
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chattering group in the room, Charmian’s soft eyes were again resting upon her 
face, as though they would inhabit there. Miss Langley coloured ever so slightly, 
and Charmian dropped his gaze once more with a show of confusion. 

“Come into the garden,” said he abruptly, and rising. 

Miss Langley hesitated. I—I.. .” she began. 

“Tt’s quite warm! I'll fetch you a wrap,” said he. 

Miss Langley stood up. She was tall, slim, straight and pliant as a wand, 
with a gentle bosom, ripe brown hair, and a look of quick decision in her grey 
eyes. Yet she now appeared to wonder. They passed out by the long window 
that soft spring night, and were presently among the lilacs and the scent of the 
sweet narcissus. 

“T want you to understand,” said he firmly, but in a low agitated voice—“ I 
want you to understand how much this means for me.” 

“How much!” she echoed, with some awkwardness. ‘“ Yes, it’s sweet here, 
isn’t it?” 

“T tell you this,” cried Charmian vehemently: “you shall not misunderstand 
me. It shall not be for lack of plain speaking if you do. I know girls,” he 
continued in a tone of angry scorn, “that they feign and pretend and make as if 
they knew nothing. But I tell you—well, never mind—the time has not come,” 
he concluded more softly. 

“T think, Lord Francis, that we had better go in,” said Miss Langley firmly. 

“Ah, you're frightened,” he said, with an unkind sneer. 

“Indeed I am not,” exclaimed Miss Langley indignantly: “I only was 
wondering if the air had got into your head.” 

** And you can say that!” he murmured, seizing her hand and looking intently 
into her face. 

Miss Langley quickly pulled her hand away, but she made no reply: no reply 
seemed to be ready. Perhaps she had been somewhat cruel. She made no 
movement to go in, and they lingered together among the breaking rhododendrons. 
The sky was jewelled brightly, and Lord Francis stood with his head back looking 
into that vault of stars, apparently at peace. Miss Langley noted that he wore a 
wistful expression. 

“Night,” said he presently, “is my avatar.” He quoted a line of verse, and 
sighed. 

“T really think it is getting a little chilly,” remarked Miss Langley amiably. 

Charmian paid no heed for a moment. She caught him staring at her yet 
again ; and she stirred uncomfortably. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he suddenly, “I am very remiss, but you .. . Yes, 
we will go in. I would not have you take cold for a fortune,” and with a little 
gracious air of familiarity which she suffered, he pulled the wrap tenderly about 
her, and led her back to the house. 

Charmian felt that he was heavily handicapped, and though he was thoroughly 
enjoying himself, he despaired of success. 

“You see,” as he observed to Lady Chatfield next morning, “Imogen is very 
difficile. Also I have only a few days, and I am forced to make the running. I 
must go at too rapid a pace. I don’t think she keeps time with me. It’s not 
fair on me. You are asking me too much.” 

“Don’t lose heart,” said Lady Chatfield encouragingly, “I’ve no doubt you did 
very well. You have probably sown the seed. And there is a well-worn old 
serviceable trick—I shall make a point of abusing you persistently,” she said. 

“Thank you very much,” said Charmian, “That might help me on a little. 
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But I’m afraid that Miss Langley has a way of forming her own judgments and 
opinions.” 

“Don’t let her,” said her mother composedly ; “ form them for her.” 

Thus stimulated and given fresh licence by Lady Chatfield, Charmian pressed 
forward with perfervid enthusiasm. It was a new game, and had all the excitement 
of flirtation with added perils. He plunged through the breaches when they 
showed, and scaled high battlements. He used a score of wiles, in the most 
dazzling succession. 

“Miss Langley,” said he, dragging her into the conservatory after dinner, “let 
us get away from those terrible people. ‘They make me shudder, with their shooting 
and their hunting and their tame sports.” 

“So do they me,” agreed Miss Langley eagerly. ‘‘ But, but—where are we 
Oh, I don’t think we'll go there.” 

He pleaded with her and he coaxed her: it was not for nothing he had a 
reputation; and she obeyed. Something in her instincts responded to this 
masterful cajoling. It was as though he threatened and petted her together. 
They took seats in a dark corner. 

“T could sit here,” said Charmian presently with a sigh, “for ever 

* How foolish!” said Miss Langley, elevating her eyebrows, but smiling. 

“Oh no, it isn’t foolish,” said he quickly ; “it is all very serious. I doubt if 
women know what powers they really have.” 

Miss Langley stirred in her seat, but it is possible that she did not dislike it ; 
at any rate she said nothing. Charmian resolved to go further. There was no 
time to be lost. 

“The stars,” said he bitterly, “go round, and the sun moves. I suppose the 
universe is very prettily constructed ?” 

“What an original remark !” commented the lady. 

“There are things which touch us nearly—such as death, birth, love,” suggested 
Charmian, with his eyes on the glow of the brooch below her white neck. 

“Tf that is all you wanted to say, Lord Francis——” she began, rising ; but 
he stopped her hastily. 

“No, no: sit down, please. I have heaps to say to you, but it won’t all come 
at once.” 

“Perhaps it had better not come at all,” suggested Miss Langley. 

“Ts that your opinion? Do you really think that?” he inquired earnestly. 

She laughed uncomfortably. ‘Oh, how can I tell? I don’t know what you 
are going to say.” 

“Let me draw a picture for you,” said he softly. ‘It is that of some one 
I love.” 

“T had rather you didn’t,” interposed Miss Langley hurriedly. 

“Tell me,” he asked abruptly, seizing her hand, “ how would you like a home ?” 
“T have one, thank you,” she said demurely. 

“Ah, but a home of your own, to be happy in,” he said anxiously; “and 
a husband and-—a—a—children ? ” 

“Lord Francis!” said Miss Langley, colouring very swiftly, and rising again. 
“JT don’t mean your children, but my children,” he hastened to explain, in 
some confusion. 

“T think, if you won’t mind, I will go back to the drawing-room,” said she 
freezingly, for all her warm face. 

“Ah, I see how it is,” broke in Charmian, and gritting his teeth in the best 
style, and assuming a savage voice. “It is that damned fellow, Mountesk.” 
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“Lord Francis!” cried the girl indignantly. 

“Well, you know you let him follow you about,” he declared, feeling that he 
was now upon the proper track. ‘ What is he to you? I demand to know. Why, 
only this morning I saw his face quite close to yours when e 

“It is false,” said Miss Langley angrily. “ I—how can you say such things !’ 
She hesitated. “And I think I ought to tell you,” she went on, with some 
embarrassment, “that I am—I didn’t want to say anything about it, as it is a 
secret—but I think you ought to know that——” 

Charmian felt sure he knew what was coming, and it would spoil everything. 
“Yes, I do know,” he interrupted quickly. ‘But I don’t care if I am a_ brute. 
I have reason for being one. ‘There, I am frank with you.” 

“No, but what I wanted to say,” began Miss Langley again seriously, “is that 
I am——” 





? 


“T don’t care what you are,” he broke in desperately. ‘I only know that I——” 

“T wish you would listen to me,” she said tremulously. ‘“‘ Because it is essential 
that you should know. The fact is I——” 

But here Charmian started to his feet. ‘“ Hush!” he whispered, “here is some 
one. We can resume this conversation later.” And with elaborate, but hasty 
ceremony, he escorted her out of the conservatory. 

He was in despair in his talk with Lady Chatfield next morning. ‘‘ Here have 
I been two days at it, and I’ve got no farther,” he said gloomily. 

“T abused you a good deal yesterday,” said Lady Chatfield. 

“You are very good,” said he, “but it hasn’t been of much use. The fact is, 
I am an amateur. I say the wrong things.” 

“You certainly said the wrong things last night. Imogen tells me you 
frightened her. She asked me if you were quite right.” 

“There you are,” said Charmian, shrugging his shoulders. “I can only feel 
my way. Girls have such odd ideas.” 

“JT don’t think much of her being frightened,” said Lady Chatfield placidly. 
“Lord Chatfield frightened me.” 

“Tm glad to hear you say that,” said Charmian; “you see what we want to 
do is to make her see that there is some one else as good as—what’s his name, 
by the way?” 

“The man’s name is Pearse,” said Lady Chatfield thoughtfully. 

“As good as Pearse, then. We want to loosen the bonds, so to speak,” said 
Lord Francis airily. 

“Of course, she mustn’t transfer her affections to you,” said Lady Chatfield, 
looking at him gravely. 

“Oh dear, no. My dear lady, how can you think of it? To break the habit— 
that’s what we’re aiming at—to dull rather than besmirch a girlish ideal ; so that 
Pearse shall shine forth no more than I or Mountesk or any one else. To call 
him names would be to gild him brighter.” 

“T shall be astonished if you don’t succeed,” said Lady Chatfield with 
animation, “and if you do you will earn my deepest gratitude, and Lord 
Chatfield’s.” 

“Well, I’ve only got three days, you know,” said Charmian hurriedly, “and it’s 
now half-past ten. You will excuse me if I leave you.” And he opened the 
windows of the breakfast-room, and went out upon the lawns with renewed zeal. 

But Miss Langley could not be found just then; and it was not until after 
lunch that they met. She approached him frankly, as though to make a 
communication, but what she said was not what he anticipated. 
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‘This light's very bad,’ 
said Miss Langley presently, as 
she made a pretence of examining the pages.” 





“Lord Francis,” said she, “I am very sorry for being so rude last night— 
I mean so impatient. I—I was upset: will you forgive me?” 

He forgave her readily, congratulating himself that she had not begun to renew 
her confidence. He was delighted. 

“My dear Miss—Imogen—may I call you that?” he asked, in his softest 
voice. 

“ Better not,” murmured Miss Langley, plucking at the wall-flowers. 

“‘Tmogen—there is nothing to forgive,” said he, ignoring this. 

“Lord Francis, I would rather you didn’t,” she said, averting her pink face 
with fresh signals of embarrassment. 

But Charmian was not generous; he pressed his advantage. At the same 
time he wondered vaguely within himself how far he might safely go, at what 
point it would be right and politic to leave off. In the result he allowed 
circumstances to determine this. Besides, he could not be sure of her. She 
grew cold very readily, and broke out in impulsive heat as quickly. He was 
fingering very sensible machinery, which he did not understand. Yet there was 
no question that Miss Langley liked his company, and yielded to his persistence. 

There was a dispute that evening over some question, which sent Charmian 
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impetuously to the library, where he wandered helplessly among the ancient volumes. 
Presently he was aware of some one by him, and was startled to perceive Miss 
Langley. 

“I came in with Sir William,” she cried, with a little gasp of dismay, “and 
now he has gone: some one called him.” 

Charmian thought her very sweet to the eyes. He got off the ladder on which 
he was sitting with a great book on his knee. 

“May I offer you this seat?” he said gently. “I can’t find that abominable 
passage.” 

“Can't you?” she asked, with a little laugh, in which he seemed to read self- 
consciousness. 

“Perhaps you could,” he suggested, offering her the volume so that their 
hands met. 

“T—I don’t think I could,” stammered Miss Langley. 

Charmian’s heart smote him ; also it gave a jump and thrilled. 

Miss Langley turned over some pages nervously. “No, I’m sure I couldn’t,” 
she said. “I think I’ll go and get Sir William.” 

Charmian put out a hand as though to stay her, but she made no movement. 

“This—this light’s very bad,” said Miss Langley presently, as she still made a 
pretence of examining the pages. 

For answer, Charmian stepped forward and turned it—lower. 

“Oh!” she cried in dismay. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Charmian: “my clumsiness—I ....” But he did 
not repair his error. 

“T really think I ought to bolt,” he murmured to himself, but he didn’t. 
Instead he took Miss Langley’s hand. 

“ Tmogen,” he said, “I ” Then somehow he had kissed her. 

Her face rested ashamedly upon his shoulder, where it had fallen, and he 
could only take in the fragrance of her hair. 

But even under these wonderful influences he realised that the situation had 
gone wrong. Miss Langley pulled herself away with some force, and he could 
not see her very clearly in the twilight. But next he heard her voice, which 
sounded broken. 

“T didn’t know you really cared.” 

“Tmogen—Miss Langley . . .” stammered Charmian, and he got no farther. 
But it was impossible not to do something, and he had a dim sense that what 
he did was not wise. But Imogen suddenly withdrew herself, hiding her face. 

“People will miss us,” she said in a low voice of shame. ‘“ We had better go 
back. Let me go first, please.” 

Charmian stammered: ‘“ Wait, one second, Imogen—dear, that is,” he said. 
“What about—I am anxious to know, of course, what about Mr.—Mr. Pearse ?” 

“Pearse!” she exclaimed, looking at him—‘“ Pearse! what can you mean ? 
Oh, I see. You have heard something of that old... Iam rather ashamed of it, 
Lord Francis, but it was only pretence and make-belief. There was nothing serious 
in it, and it is long over. I’m so glad you spoke of it.” 

She looked at him intensely, and for a second his eyes dropped, and he was 
silent. Then he looked up. “You have taken a load off my mind,” said he 
bravely, and he gathered her to his breast swiftly, ere she could resist, and kissed 
her again. 

“ IT may as well enjoy what I can,” was his thought. 

There was a fine warm colour upon Imogen’s cheeks when he saw her 
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presently in the other room. She was handsome, but he frowned at his thoughts 
all the same. 

Next day he sought Lady Chatfield at once with his news. 

“Yes,” said she calmly, “Imogen told me as much last night. She seemed 
very happy.” 

“But what is to be done?” he demanded in despair. 

“T’m afraid you’ve bungled it,” commented Lady Chatfield, shaking her head. 
“You’ve overdone it.” 

“She said that Pearse was off—that it was never serious,” he groaned. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said Lady Chatfield, smoothing out her paper. 
“Tt relieves my mind.” 

“ But, my dear lady,” he exclaimed, “there is me.” 

“What will you do?” asked Lady Chatfield placidly. 

“Good heavens, I can’t say,” he cried. ‘ But you know it is impossible, as we 
agreed. A jest——” 

“T don’t know,” said Lady Chatfield thoughtfully ; “ you will be Lord de Lys 
some day, and in the meantime you have quite enough. I have no objection in 
the world to you. Does she seem very fond of you?” 

“ How can I tell?” he wailed. “She let me kiss her.” 

“She’s very good-looking, you know,” suggested her mother. 

“ She’s beautiful, I admit,” said Charmian. ‘“ But——” 

“T think you'll like her very much,” she continued. 

“T do like her,” cried Charmian. ‘“ But i 

“You could have Langley, and there is your place at the Towers,” she 
pursued: dispassionately. 

“‘ Perhaps—perhaps I should beat her,” said Charmian. 

“You'd get along very well, I’m sure. Oh yes, you’d like her very much,” 
added Lady Chatfield. 

“I’m sure I should beat her,” said Lord Francis viciously. 

Lady Chatfield eyed him with some compassion. ‘“ Of course you could break 
it off,” she suggested. 

He made a grimace. “ You know that is impossible,” he returned, “ unless 
she did.” 

Lady Chatfield took up her paper. He stood up and strode twice up and 
down the room; then meeting her eyes he went off into a fit of laughter, in 
which his companion good-humouredly joined. 

“Oh well,” he said, as he left the room, “Imogen is pretty, and_ that’s 
something.” 





By the time he had reached the meadows beyond the park he had considered 
himself into quite a cheerful frame of mind. He was not of a character to take 
things too solemnly, and in any case the present was always sufficient for him. 
So when he encountered Imogen quite by accident in a pied field of buttercups 
and marsh-marigolds, he met her with an eager air. 

“‘Tmogen—dearest,” said he quite easily, and would have drawn her sharply 
to him. 

She had greeted him with shy satisfaction, but now her cheeks stained red, 
and she drew back, a puzzled expression in her eyes. 

“ Y’d—I’d rather not, Lord Francis,” said she awkwardly. 

The denial piqued him. “Darling!” he said reproachfully; ‘and ‘Lord 
Francis,’ too!” 

It was nicer and pleasanter than he had imagined. 
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She grew more embarrassed. ‘You see,” she explained in a lame and hurried 
voice, “I’d rather it was kept secret just now, and—and in that case, you see 
you mustn’t—mustn’t——” 

“ Mustn’t I?” he asked in dismay, feeling that his only consolation for the 
situation was slipping from him. ‘ Upon my soul, Imogen, I don’t think that’s fair.” 

“Well, you see, people might—might see,” she pleaded, in her agitation. 
“ And besides—there isn’t—what is there in ?—it isn’t very much to——” 

“Qh, isn’t it?” remarked Charmian, seating himself gloomily on a tree-bole, 
while she stood by, watching him anxiously. ‘It shows, my dear, how little you 
know. Why, it’s the one consola—that is, the chief pleasure in meeting you. 
You will get accustomed to it, believe me,” he went on philosophically, almost in 
her mother’s manner. “ You'll get to like it, I’m sure.” 

Imogen was hotter than ever, and turned away abruptly. 

“You're surely not going!” he went on. ‘Oh, Imogen! When shall I see 
you again? Will you sit next me at luncheon?” 

“Of course I couldn’t do such a silly thing,” she said impatiently. 

“Well, will you come into the garden with me after dinner ? or the conservatory ? 
And mind, if you speak to that fool Mountesk I shall be angry with you!” 

“You are unreasonable,” broke out Imogen indignantly. 

“Well, my dear, I have a violent temper of jealousy, and the sooner we’re 
married the better,” he pursued agreeably. ‘‘ Upon my soul, I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t be married in June—after May, you know.” 

“ Married!” echoed Miss Langley aghast, and in tearful tones. “You never 
think Z have anything to say about it,” she stammered. ‘“ I—I——’” 

“Well, well, think over it, and let me know to-morrow,” said Charmian 
graciously. 

The next day he detained her after breakfast. He noticed that she was silent, 
and he fancied that he saw a disposition to avoid him. ‘This set him on more 
ardently, and he began to take warmly to his part. 

“Imogen, may I have a word with you?” he whispered in her reluctant ears ; 
and when they were alone, “ Now, what about our wedding day?” It seemed 
to him that she started and drew a frightened breath, also that she whitened. 
“Come,” he went on with cheerful alacrity, “the Towers will be quite ready in 
June, and I’ve wired about the furniture, and asked the housekeeper to attend to 
matters, and . . . Oh, I say, I hope you won’t mind, but I’ve let it out to Mountesk.” 

“To whom?” she asked tremblingly. 

“Mountesk. I couldnt stand his face, and his airs, and his—his superiority.” 

“You told Lord Mountesk?” Miss Langley cried in dismay. ‘What did 
he say?” 

“Oh, I think he swore,” said Charmian indifferently. “I didn’t pay much 
attention. In fact, I’ve just left him, and I don’t advise any lady to pass that 
way just now.” 

A flush of anger, derived whence he knew not, captured Imogen’s face. 

“Now, just one kiss, Imogen,” he began briskly; when suddenly she flamed 
forth an exclamation, swept from him, and was gone. Charmian stared ruefully at 
the door ; then he whistled. 

“Tf this is being engaged, I don’t call it much fun,” he murmured. Then he 
took his hunting-crop and went out to the stables, humming an air. 

Miss Langley came to him in the evening. She was grave, she was humble, 
she was downcast, and she was troubled; and her eyes were rimmed with a mist 
of tears. 
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“T have—a confession to make to you, Lord Francis,” she began in a low 
voice. “I wonder if—if you can forgive me.” 

“Try me, dear,” he said flippantly. 

“No, no; you will not understand. I have made a mistake,’—she hurried 
forward,—“ a horrible mistake.” 

“A mistake!” repeated Lord Francis, wondering what turn affairs might be 
taking. 

“‘T overheard accidentally parts of a talk you had with my mother ; and, you see, 
I—oh, I am ashamed—I abominably misinterpreted it. I thought you were 
were—doing what you did in jest. I never guessed—believe me, I never guessed 
you were serious, or I would not have tampered with—with——” 

“With my young affections,” said Charmian drily : “I see.” 

There was a silence. It ought to have been a relief, but somehow it was not 
to Charmian. On the contrary he felt a trifle annoyed. But he put on his usual 
good-humour when he spoke. 

“T hope this will be a lesson to you, Miss Langley,” he said solemnly, “ not 
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“Tt will be—it will be,” she promised him tearfully. 

“Then that was why you wouldn’t let me r 

“Yes, that was why,” said Miss Langley very hurriedly. 

There was another period of silence. ‘Then you are still engaged, after all, to 
Mr.—Mr. J 

“No,” she cried, “I never really was. That was true. I only pretended to be, 
to frighten mother. He was horrid.” 








“Well,” said Charmian more cheerfully, strange to say: “it seems to me 
you're quite good at pretending. But if that is so, it may not be too late for us. 
I hope I’m not horrid.” 

“Oh no, but you don’t understand,” she cried in distress, turning her favourite 
red. ‘You see, there is another—some one else.” 

“Ah!” said Charmian, and then, with an inspiration, “not Mountesk ?” 
he cried. 

He saw the admission in her pretty face. 

“Damn!” said he. “I beg your pardon, but I think I’ve been a fool, and I 
think Lord Mountesk will have taken me for one.” 

“Oh, it is I, it is I who have made you one,” she cried penitently. 

“My dear Imogen, there is no doubt of that,” said Charmian drily. “ You 
did, but you couldn’t have made so big a fool of me if you hadn’t had my 
assistance.” 

“Forgive me,” she pleaded, lifting an abashed but smiling face. 

“T will,” he said. ‘But I’m hanged if I'll forgive Mountesk !” 

“But he has done nothing,” she exclaimed. “It is all me.” 

“That is true,” assented Charmian. “ Well, I'll forgive you both.” She had 
the air of restlessness—of one awaiting her dismissal. “I hope you'll be happy,’ 
said he in broken tones, and, pressing her hand, abruptly turned away. Miss 
Langley gazed wistfully after him. 

“JT don’t like it,’ confessed Charmian to himself, as he walked off. “It’s 
abominable. But perhaps she would have grown old like her mother. No; I shall 
prefer her to talk to.” 

H. B. Marriott Watson. 
























SPRINGTIME 
AND THE HARVEST. 


OME, little lady, ere it be too late, 
And let us kiss and cling ; 
Laugh at the world, and sport awhile 
with Fate, 
Leap to the fleeting joy that will not 
wait, 
Haste to be happy, lest it be too late 
To catch the Spring ; 
The early roses all are blossoming, 
The sun is shining, and the thrushes 
sing, 
And Life is glad, and Love has banished 
Hate : 


Come, let us kiss and cling. 











So, little lady, when the flowers fall 
And daytime sinks to sleep, 
We shall be weary too, and never see 
The darkness that descends to be our pall ; 
The silence shall but be a lullaby ; 
We will forget to weep: 
And still in fond embrace, your mouth on mine, 
See in each other's eyes the sun still shine, 
Still smell the blood-red rose ; 
Smile in our hearts’ content, and never move, 
For then our eyes shall close: 
Another darkness hovers from above— 


And that is Death, sweet sister of sweet Love. 


Come, little lady, life is ours to reap: 


A little love—and then a long last sleep ! 


ALFRED SLADE. ' i ANR OGY 
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CHAPTER XXII. 





THE HALL OF THE DEAD, 


HEARD the lady go out, treading steadily down the stairs to the outer court, 

the widow of Vittorio Dini following her. Their footsteps died away in the 

direction of the cattle sheds. Then for a long space there was a great 
stillness, with only the whisk of the wind through the corridors of the Casa 
Vardarelli, and the heavy silence of the dead men lying on the table. Then Nita, 
Don Giovanni’s favourite long-haired cat, whom he had named after his sweetheart, 
the tanner’s daughter, leaped up, and treading softly across the others, went and 
rubbed herself against the cold hand on his breast, mutely praying for the caress 
which she had never before lacked. At first she arched her back and purred 
loudly, looking ever round to see what could be the matter with her master. Then, 
conceiving perhaps that he must be asleep, Nita curled herself upon his breast and 
went to sleep also. 

By-and-by I heard the creak of the ungreased waggon wheels, and rising from 
the couch where Walter had laid me down, I limped painfully to the window, 
holding to the wall as I did so. There, immediately beneath me, its broad 
wheels of solid wood crushing into the damp straw of the yard, was a great 
tilt-fronted waggon with two magnificent Tuscan cattle in it, the very pair which 
had been a chief pride to the heart of the herdsman Dionisio. 

Then up the stairs came again the women’s footsteps; and without a word to 
me they carried down Giovanni first, Nita following them like a faithful dog. 
Then they took Dionisio out of my sight. Not a syllable did they vouchsafe me ; 
even their glances avoided me. And so the waggon creaked away, till only out 
of the distance came the complaining shriek of the ungreased axle. 

So after an hour did the women with the bodies of Giacomo and Girolamo, 
taking them two and two, till there remained but Gaetano alone. 

Then I went to sit by him, and looked with heavy heart at the man who had 
given me his life, lightly and freely, even as in the storm he had cast off his cloak 
forme. The tears, little accustomed to my eyes, gushed out. This was a man who 
had indeed loved me truly, silently, greatly. Yet because love comes not at call, 
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neither goes at bidding, I had not loved him in return; but to my undoing I 
had cast my heart at the feet of a stranger, of an enemy of the house to which, 
when I was an orphan and an outcast, the chief of the Vardarelli had brought 
me home. 

So when the Signora came again, I begged her to let me accompany them, 
saying that I was recovered of my hurt and could help to lay the head of the 
greatest Vardarelli in the grave. But the mother vouchsafed me no look nor word, 
bending to the load of the heavy man like a young wrestler at a trial of strength. 

So following the two women as they took their painful way, at the door I 
found Salvatore, my own horse. How he had come back, by what strange method 
of escape, all the way from the marches of the Basente, across the foot-hills along 
the perilous screes of the mountains, up through the Stone Gate, without rider, 
without saddle, without bridle, I know not and shall never know. At all events, 
there he stood waiting, with tired bowed head, in the courtyard.—Yet he whinnied 
when he saw me, even as in happier days, and thrust his nose forward into my 
hand in quest of sweet cake. ‘Then I put my head down and whispered to him that 
he must do me one more service. So with a hand upon his mane I managed to 
guide him to the steps which led up into the granary. And from them I mounted 
painfully upon his back, and slowly pacing as at a great procession, I followed 
the cart wherein was the body of Don Gaetano. It was a long way before me, 
already toiling up the steep slants of rugged pathway which led to the yawning 
blank of the Stone Gate. But Salvatore, treading gently as if he knew that the 
least slip of careless foot might hurt his mistress, gained as a horse always does 
upon the tardy-footed, slow-plodding oxen. 

The two women walked one on either side of the car, both of them looking 
straight before them, as though their eyes saw through the walls of rock into the 
green plain where their beloveds had met their deaths. When the oxen paused at 
the Stone Gate I was close to the Signora, my mother. Yet she neither looked 
nor spoke, and there was that within her eyes which kept me from venturing a 
word to her. The reverence of a great sorrow fell upon me as I looked, for 
vengeance dwelt stark naked in them. 

So there, in the blue shade of the limestone cavern, upon a shelf whereon the 
muleteers were often wont.to rest, the bodies of the four men were laid ; Giovanni 
being farthest within, out of the sun. From the great solid-wheeled wain the two 
women carried Gaetano, till he rested alongside the others, hand to hand and foot 
to foot. The mother looked them over, touching them, and settling an arm across 
a breast whence it had fallen down. Then, returning for a moment to the cart, she 
lifted a pick easily as a labouring man does, and strode back within the arch of the 
Stone Gate. 

Midway she paused at a recess which I knew well, for I had often seen the 
riders of the comitiva pause to light their tobacco there when the wind blew shrill 
through the tunnel itself. And once or twice, riding that way at nightfall to look 
down upon the glorious prospect of the plains outspread beneath, I had found it 
tenanted by a lad and lass, anxious to sit together awhile safe from prying eyes. 

For, as I have said, there were ways—in such cases there always are ways. At 
least, so Bettina, my maid, used to tell me. And, indeed, the thing was done, 
for I saw it, though it was the sin unpardonable for one of the Vardarelli to bring 
any woman near the fortress of the comitiva. 

The Signora, with one blow of her pick, brought down the crumbly plaster 
which in that dim place so perfectly simulated the blue limestone of the mountains. 
Then, with a little labour easily performed, she revealed a door, narrow but high, 
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which, being opened without a key in some way known to herself, led straight into 
the heart of the hills. Slipping from Salvatore, I followed the two women as best 
I could. Well aired the passage was, wide and cool, with a chillish wind blowing 
in our faces as we penetrated ever deeper into the bowels of the rock. ‘The light 
must have filtered in somewhere high above our heads, for I never quite lost 
sight of the two who stalked before me without turning their heads till we all came 
to a wide hall lighted dimly from unseen crevices. Standing within the dusk of 
the doorway, so near to the mother of the Vardarelli that I could almost touch 
her dress, I could see the upward sweep of the walls, though I could not distinguish 
the clefts through which the light stole. 

Yet the thing which I heard was so much more wonderful than that which I 
saw, that presently I had become all one great listening ear. You have perchance 
heard a child sobbing in the dark, it may be after it has been beaten. Well, that 
is what I heard, multiplied a million times. In that place there was a mighty hush 
of sobbing—various, too, like distant music or the moaning of the wind. I could 
distinguish the passion of grief scarcely subdued, the pause, the catch, and then 
the regular pulsing throb when the tears rise too high in the throat to be wholly 
restrained. But all so mighty that it seemed as if the earth itself trembled and 
cried out. 

Suddenly the Signora turned round upon me, as if she had known of my 
presence all the time. ‘‘Give me your hand, Isabella,” she said, speaking without 
anger, and almost with a kind of pride in her voice: “I will show you the place 
where the Vardarelli bury their dead.” 

And with eagerness in her face and impatience in her gesture, she pulled me 
forward, so that, my shoulder paining me, I could not repress a little cry. For 
beneath my eyes there sprang into sight a wonderful thing. The grey smooth 
floor of the hall became smoother as it took a slight downward and circular 
inclination, like a filler wherewith one pours wine into a narrow-necked jar. I 
stooped and touched the stone underfoot. It was wet, and glistened like a well- 
oiled whetstone. 

Another step, and lo, it seemed that I could scarce keep my feet upon the 
steep grey slope. Immediately before me I saw a vast circular chasm yawning like 
the pipe of a great volcano (which they tell me it had once been). I could see 
the first yard or two down the smooth throat of it well enough in the sifted 
gloom. ‘Then it sank plumb into the blackness of darkness, running clear down 
into the belly of the earth. 

It was not built in tiers of masonry like a well; it was not lichened and 
creviced like a well in the natural rock. But rather it was smooth and polished 
like a stone on which the children of a village have slid and rolled throughout 
their generations. 

Then I had fallen with weakness or terror had not the mother of the Vardarelli 
held me up with a right hand strong as a man’s, and a wrist like woven steel. 

“ Look, girl,” she cried—“ look well. Here is where we will this day make an 
end of the great house of the Vardarelli; and here shall we three be joined with 
the men of our house. Hearken: the dead are calling us! My husband is there. 
Yes, I come” (she leaned forward as if to look down the shaft), “ | come, Ferdinand 
my husband! But first I will bring you all the children you gave me. They are 
dead, indeed, but there are no cowards among them. And then | also will come 
to you!” 

As she spoke, the mighty sobbing rose nearer and clearer and more thrilling 
beneath us, but with strange halts and variations, 
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Suddenly my lady pulled me back. ‘Not yet,” she cried; “ah, not yet! I 
forgot: there is yet much work to be done! ” 

And we stood again on the rugged and indurated limestone, clear of the smooth 
basin and the dread blackness of the shaft. I felt the air suck downwards. A 
leaf which had somehow blown in from without swirled round and round, and 
then plunged into the vortex. In a moment it appeared again, being thrown out, 
as it were, by some alteration in the direction of the currents of air. The sobbing 
grew louder, and a cool wet wind blew in my face. All my body thrilled and 
trembled with quivering expectant awe that yet was not fear. 

“ Look—look!” cried my lady, pointing downwards. ‘Then up through the 
darkness of the well-throat I saw something rise grey and almost colourless. It 
seemed to sway out of sight and back again, rising and falling as though a mighty 
pulse were beating in some strong heart deep underneath. Something limpid-clear 
swept up towards us, saying as it came, “ Hush/” It seemed to whisper pleasantly 
and dreamily, like a wind off the sea at eventide when the leaves rustle in the orange 
gardens. Once and twice it failed to reach us, but the third time the whole basin 
was filled to the brim with water. A greenish glimmer trembled all athwart the 
walls of the cavern, and our ankles stood cool and wet in the plash of a curling 
wavelet. I had fallen forward on my face, but the grasp of the Signora never 
wavered upon my unwounded arm. A long moment the water stood so, boiling 
up smoothly in the centre like a pot of pitch upon the fire. ‘Then with a roaring 
sound it fell away, sucking and gurgling back round the mouth of the funnel, and 
lo, once again the basin was wet and smooth, and the central shaft black and empty. 

“This is the place of rest—this is the mouth of the river Lethe. Here rest 
those for whom the upper world has ended!” said the mother of the Vardarelli. 
And she laughed a little as if she were glad. 

Then we went back through the narrows of the cave into the shifting lights of 
the Stone Gate; and when we came to the shelf whereon the five dead men were 
laid, there immediately before us was a man standing with folded arms, as it had 
been musing upon them. He did not hear us. His head was bare, and an 
officer’s plumed hat lay on the ground. I knew the man at a glance. It was the 
I-nglishman himself, General Richard Church. 

* * * * * * * 

Then all suddenly a great anger flashed in the face of the mother of the 
Vardarelli, seeing him stand there. I saw a stiletto gleam in her hand, and ere | 
could stop her she had flung herself towards him like a tigress. 

Her hand was already uplifted to strike when, without haste or token of 
surprise, the General slowly turned his eyes upon her. ‘They were blue and cold 
as the sky seen from the summit of the Gran’ Sasso. But the power was in them. 

As was his custom, the General rode without his sword. His charger cropped 
the grass a little way down the path into the Valley of the Vardarelli, also as 
usual, bridle-free. He was wholly defenceless, for he had dropped his little 
riding-whip on the ground, where its gold head glittered like a new-minted coin. 

It was a noble thing to see: the Englishman, slight and of middle height, 
with folded arm and broad brow over which the dark hair curled, in appearance 
little more than a boy; before him the mother vengeant, knife in hand and upraised 
to strike; near by the widow of Vittorio Dini, leaning forward and showing her 
white teeth like a hound in leash. 

It was a conflict of soul with soul. Don Richard never so much as unfolded 
his arms. He only fronted the Signora with the same calm sad aspect with which 
he had mused over the dead bodies of the slain. So there these three stood 
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like a painted picture for the space of a minute. Then the mother of the Vardarelli 
found words. 

“ Murderer!” she cried, “are you come to gloat over those whom your 
treachery hath slain ?” 

The General did not cease to gaze at her with his clear blue eyes, full of 
wonderful melancholy and tender regard. He shook his head gravely and sadly. 

“Nay,” he said, “not my treachery, Signora, but the treachery of the man 
with whom I shall reckon.” 

The lady laughed aloud,—Mother Mary, what a laugh! 

“ Two to a bargain!” she cried. ‘“ It was your agreement with Don Ciro. There 
lie my dead, slain by your deed: what hinders that I should kill you in return ?” 

The blue eyes grew milder. There was almost a smile in them. 

“Because I also loved the great dead,” he said, very gently. “I have come 
to mourn for them. I have come to bury them with honour.” 

The mother drew herself up proudly. She had let her knife drop to her side, 
but she still held it ready. * 

“I can bury mine own dead, I thank you,” she said scornfully. “Go, 
colleague of ‘traitors, slayer of my children. You brought my dead home to me. 
For that take your life at my hands.” 

The Englishman dropped his head with a certain grave courtesy, unfolding his 
arms and placing his hand where the hilt of his sword ought to have been. 

“Nay, Signora,” he said, “ you mistake me: Richard Church is neither traitor 
nor traitor’s accomplice. I neither make nor keep any counsel or compact with the 
Decisi, save that of the rope and the musket-ball. The Austrians, and not I, 
dealt in this dastardy. I fought against your sons when they were alive and 
powerful, even as men that are men love to fight, honouring one another all the 
more. “But of the treachery I had neither knowledge nor part.” 

Even then the lady did not relax her stern attitude of hatred and contempt. 

“Words are but wind,” she said; “I care not whose was the traitor’s part. 
There are my dead—nothing can alter that. Leave me!” 

“Madam,” said General Church, “is there not such a thing as justice—such a 
thing as vengeance? I can give you these things.” 

The knife dropped ringing from the hand of the mother of the Vardarelli. 
She sprang forward, falling upon one knee and clutching the General by his coat. 
All the haughty anger went out of her face, even as a candle that is blown out by 
a puff of vagrant wind. 

“Will you indeed do this?” she cried: “as you hope for God’s mercy, will 
you give me satisfaction in the blood of Ciro Annicharico the priest. Will you 
revenge me upon the Vicar Vergine and all that carry the cursed emblem of the 
Silver Skull ?” 

“T will,” he replied firmly ; “I shall take neither sleep nor pleasure, I shall 
deny myself the flavour of wine and of the lips of woman, till I have left not one 
of that vermin alive on the face of the earth.” 

The other woman, who was the widow of Vittorio Dini, was now kneeling 
before him also. ‘Swear it,” she cried; “swear it by the blood of him who 
died under the traitor’s knife.” 

“Swear it,” said the mother of the Vardarelli; “swear it upon these my dead.” 

General Richard Church reached a hand to each of the women, and gently 
raised them, with the courtesy and distinction natural to him,—a greater man he 
was even than my Walter, but his eyes were colder. 

Then he walked to where Gaetano lay, and placing a hand softly upon the 
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broad pale brow, he said, ‘‘ Gaetano Vardarelli, bear me witness—thou whose word 
was honour, whose nod an oath—I swear that I will not halt nor stay till every 
Decisi shall die the death, till the sole Silver Skull shall be the bleaching head 
of Ciro the murderer, which I shall set in derision over the gate of his own town 
of Grottaglia.” 

Then the Signora, more like a grateful bashful maiden than the haughty 
mother of the Vardarelli, took the Englishman’s hand and humbly kissed it. 

“And I,” she said, “ will not cease till we have hunted down Ciro Annicharico, 
who betrayed my sons and left me childless. I had meant that this day we three, 
1 the mother bereaved, this the widow of Vittorio Dini, and my daughter Isabella 
should die with the dead, in the place of the dead. But the time is not yet, 
and while the murderers live we must live also!” 

Then the widow of the watchman of Castel Rotondo took the General’s hand 
in her turn. 

“T also will swear that I will show you the secret haunts of the Silver Skull— 
I will deliver the ‘Twelve into your hands—if you promise that no mercy will be 
shown to any: none to Lupo the wolf, nor to Bernardis the lawyer, nor yet to 
Ciro the devil?” 

“T promise,” said the General solemnly, “there shall be no mercy. As they 
have measured to others, even thus shall it be meted to them! So help me 
God !” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE LAST COUNCIL OF THE TWELVE. 


His Excellency General Richard Church was a man of his word. He had looked 
with profoundest sorrow upon the five dead men, who lay in the shadow of the 
Stone Gate. Now with bared head he helped the two women to carry them into 
the Hall of the Dead. ‘They were laid in order round the smooth basin, which I 
had seen so strangely filled with water. We heard beneath us the sobbing come 
and go in the throat of the mountain, yet it seemed that we stood a long while 
before it grew as loud as it had been at first. The widow of Vittorio Dini and 
I fell on our knees, moved by the fear of that which we were to see, but the 
Englishman and the mother of the Vardarelli stood erect. ‘Then, with one great 
lift, the clear water rose again up the throat of the well, and lapped cold about our 
feet. ‘The dead men seemed by some strange power to be upborne, and to rise 
to their feet as if they had been alive, Gaetano stiffly erect like a soldier on 
parade. His face was turned to me as if bidding me swear the oath of vengeance. 
But the young Giovanni went down with a wave of the hand which recalled his 
careless and debonnair grace of other days. A moment only they were visible 
together in the black well-eye. Then they sank for ever out of sight. 

For not till the resurrection of the good and the evil does the burying-place of 
the Vardarelli give up its dead. 

The Signora stood fixed and calm, when without priest or blessing or unction 
of Holy Church her sons disappeared. Then she extended her hand, and for all 
funeral service solemnly pronounced these words :— 

“The God of battles receive and pardon the sinful souls of these men 
treacherously slain !” 

Then came we forth from the door into the peace ot the evening light. The 
General picked up his hat and stood with it in his hand, waiting for the Signora to 
speak. She looked at him intently out of her keen dark eyes. 
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“Go, gather your men,” she said. ‘So soon as we of the ruined house have 
again made fast and secret this place where the dead await the judgment, I will 
follow you to your camp. But remember that Ciro the murderer is strong, and 
that you will need every true man.” 

A faint smile overspread the calm face of the English soldier. 

“Ciro will find,” he said, nodding his head, “ that one man is more than even he 
can reckon with.” 

Then he bowed low before the two women, whistled on his horse, and having 
swung himself into the saddle he disappeared, holding his hat in his hand till he 
had turned the corner from which I had so often watched evening striding eastward 
across the Apulian plain. 

Then without word spoken we went back to the desolate house of the Casa 
Vardareélli, the two women in front walking one on either side of the empty bullock 
cart, whose patient oxen had stood all the while blinking their eyes and flicking 
their tails in the shade. And behind them my own Salvatore paced slowly and 
sedately, as if following the muffled drums at a military funeral. 

It was the end of the comitiva of the Vardarelli. And yet not the end. 

* * * * * * * 

Christmas it had been when the fords of the Basente ran red with Vardarelli 
blood, and the foot-hills of Basilicata had been dotted with dead men. Carnival 
was now in possession of the world, and yet General Church had made no sign. 
He abode still in Lecce with a few troops, hardly sufficient for a body-guard in 
case of a determined attack by the Decisi. . Ball after ball he attended ; reception 
followed reception, as if the sole object of life were gaiety. 

And day and night the mother of the Vardarelli raged at his inaction, but the 
widow of Vittorio Dini calmed her. 

“Be content,” she said: ‘‘in this the Englishman is like God Himself. He 
waits to strike. It is not our way in Italy. A man is our foe,—we take the 
knife in hand, and smite him as he passes by, putting our fate at once to the 
trial to kill or to die. The man that day may be on his guard, or he may wear 
a shirt of mail upon him. In either case the edge of our steel is turned, and 
with the return stroke we die. ‘What matter?’ say we: ‘we have made the attempt. 
We have vindicated our honour. It was our ill-luck. Some evil eye crossed us.’ 
But to the Englishman a month, two months are as one day, and he will not 
strike till the enemy is surely in the toils.” 

“But so foolishly to expose himself as he does—with Ciro Annicharico in this 
town, in this disguise or that! What hinders that the priest come behind and 
strike ? Where would our vengeance be then?” 

“That, too, is policy,” said the woman shrewdly; “it throws Ciro off his guard 
more than all else. For it hurts his pride that the General never asks after him, 
nor so much as mentions his name. ‘A fool ot a general—a copper coin to be 
played with!’ he says publicly, and abides near in this city of the plain in fancied 
security, instead of seeking his old haunts. But bide you awhile. I have heard 
from my sister who lives among the mountains that there are very many troops 
there. The mounted gendarmes patrol every road and daily close in upon the 
plain. In a little there will be no escape for the Decisi, who have fled thither at 
every danger like rats to their holes. But General Church is stopping the earths! 
By-and-by he will hunt them in the open. Bide awhile. This Englishman has 
sworn the vengeance, and he will surely perform it.” 

My first wound, which indeed had been little more than a rude tear in the muscles 
of the shoulder, had bled freely and weakened me. But now it rapidly healed, 
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and was almost well by the end of Carnival. I also dwelt at Lecce, in the house 
of Don Francesco Vozzi, a master shoemaker who had been much bound to the 
Vardarelli, and now was proud to entertain the Signora and myself. The lady 
spoke but little to me, but would go forth at morn, an hour after sunrise, to walk 
outside the city and look over the plain at the blue hills among which were hidden 
the Stone Gate and the Valley of the Vardarelli. 

There she would stand, her eyes fixed, her fingers knotting and writhing over 
each other, and her thin lips moving in what I thought at first to be silent prayers, 
as of one who tells her rosary—but which afterwards I found to be great curses 
upon the Decisi, and especially upon Ciro Annicharico, the head of the Society of 
the Silver Skull. 

One day, when she had been long absent from the Casa Vozzi, I went to find 
her, having with me Captain Walter Campbell. And so we took our way, speaking 
little, yet happy to be walking together through the crowded streets, still full of the 
outrageous mumming of the last days of the Carnival. As I expected, we found 
the mother of the Vardarelli at the great gate which looks towards the north. 
She stood with her lace mantilla over her head, in the Spanish fashion which 
became her tall figure so well. Her hands were clasped behind her, and her eyes 
were far away. 

We stood quiet awhile ere we spoke to her; and after a space she turned 
her eyes upon us, and beckoned us to approach as a queen might, with one slight 
movement of the head. 

“You have chosen this man?” she said abruptly, bending her brows upon me. 

“Nay, mother,” I said; “this man hath chosen me.” 

And it was true; for though but few words had passed between us, we under- 
stood each other altogether. 

A bitter smile dawned on the Signora’s face, as of a winter’s storm with the 
promise of snow, both angry and chill. 

“TI do not blame you,” she said: “how should you think of the dead as I do? 
The young to love, the old to vengeance! You brought them not into the world. 
You died not with them, as I died the night this man brought home my five 
sons. The God of happy folk—who is not my God—bless this young man 
and you! Isabella of Monte Leone, I wish you well. As for me, the God of 
vengeance preserve me till I see the head of Ciro the priest severed from _ his 
body and dripping the life-blood drop by drop into the dust of the highway. ‘Then 
will I defile his dog’s mouth, and stand ready for the worst that God can lay 
upon me.” 

At that moment there came past us a procession of the Brothers of Pity, their 
strange cloaked figures and hooded masks horrid with eyeholes like the long orbits 
of a skeleton. And from the midst one taller than the rest swiftly turned a head 
upon us and then looked away. I caught the red glint in the eyes, the devil’s 
flicker which I had seen so many years ago at Monte Leone. And I put my 
hand all trembling upon the arm of Walter Campbell, for I knew that once more 
and not for the last time I had looked upon Ciro the Priest. 

Walter Campbell and I walked back a step or two behind the Signora. I 
would have taken her arm and walked with her, but she motioned me away with 
an impatient movement of her hand. So with a strange willingness in my heart I 
walked through the streets of Lecce by the side of this soldier and foreigner. Once 
and for ever he and I had claimed each other; and when a team of wide-horned 
oxen came shouldering along in a dark part of the way, it seemed natural that 
Walter's hand should seek mine and draw me into the shelter of a doorway, where 

















very close together 
and with our hearts 
beating wildly we 
stood in the shelter 
till the blessed wain 
had lumbered slowly 
by. 

I write little of 
our loves, for indeed 
that which has come 
and gone between us 
since is better than 
any oaths and pro- 
testations. And at 
that time, in the press 
of so many terrible 
happenings, I felt 
that we could only 
hold to one another 
and wait. Still the 
dusk of the doorway 
even for a moment 
was doubtless great 
comfort. 


At last General 
Church seemed to 
wake from his dream 
of pleasure. He spent 
less of his time in 
the society of the 
Intendant’s daughter, 
and if he paid as 
many compliments as 
ever to the handsome 
women of Lecce, he 
dispatched the busi- 
ness more quickly. 
He was still to be 
seen everywhere, but 
he went now with a 
guard. Even in the 
ball-room he was ob- 
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“At that moment there came past us a procession of the Brothers of Pity, their 
strange cloaked figures and hooded masks horrid with eyeholes like the 
long orbits of a skeleton.” 


served to keep his back to the wall, while on the street his hand was ever on his 
pistol and his chill blue eye glinted warily at all who approached. 

At last, upon the morn of a day of sudden storm, there came the order for 
which we had been waiting. We were to be ready to march—I mean Walter was 
to be ready, and we had arranged it between us that where he went one Don Pietro, 
once of the comitiva of the Vardarellii whom he did not now despise, was to 


accompany him. 


That night found us once more at the Masseria del Duca, where I had not 
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been since the night of the rescue of Don Gaetano. Above us a tearing and 
gusty wind blew thin wisps and scarts of cloud athwart the sharp hooks of the crescent 
moon, while the chill mistral piped and whinnied in the chimneys and staircase, slits 
of the masseria. 

“It was ever the fashion of the General,” said Walter, smiling upon me as we 
stood apart, “to order the most difficult operations on the worst nights. A 
plaguey uncomfortable trait in a commander!” he continued. ‘I wonder where 
we will land to-night, and if it will be our good fortune to glimpse the red eyes 
of your Don Ciro.” 

We rode from Lecce with two hundred cavalry ; but Walter, who knew something 
of the General's disposition, whispered to me (doubtless in excess of his duty) that 
we were but a link in the chain of steel which the General had for months been 
drawing about the Decisi, and that we should see things done ere the morning 
which would make men’s ears tingle from one end of Apulia to the other. 

It was strange to stand once more under the gloomy walls of Castel Rotondo. 
Our two hundred men all dismounted, and tying wisps of rag and hose over their 
boots crowded on either side of a little low door in the wall. We waited a long 
time there in the chill buffeting of the blast, hugging our cloaks as well as we 
could about us, to keep our arms dry and our bodies warm. 

It was half-past twelve when the little door opened and a woman’s head 
looked cautiously out. Even in the uncertain glimmer of the midnight I knew her 
for the widow of Vittorio Dini, who had been the watchman of this same town of 
Castel Rotondo and had admitted us the night Gaetano and I penetrated into the 
presence of the dread Twelve. 

As she stepped out and stood beside us, a man in a long blue military cloak 
followed her, and with a gasp of surprise I recognised the General himself. 

He glanced about him. “Is all ready?” he said in a whisper to Walter. 

* All is ready, General,” was the answer. 

“Do you, then, Campbell, follow me with fifty men, and let the others be 
prepared to secure the doors and walls, that none escape.” 

Having given this order, General Church turned and motioned to the woman 
to lead the way. Walter followed, and as we were entering the door he reached 
back a hand for me to take. And thus, with our heads bowed low, we stole 
deviously this way and that through the interminable passages, seeing only the 
back of the one immediately before us in the pale shine of the dark lantern 
carried by our guide. Suddenly with a click even that was shut off, and we were 
left in complete darkness. 

In the hush which followed I could hear two men talking together. I wished 
greatly to look, though mostly I have no curiosity; but for a time, perhaps in 
fear of my making a noise, Walter held me back. ‘Then as the General advanced 
a step or two we followed him cautiously, till round the edge of the leathern 
curtain, dusty and tattered like the door-screen of a church, 1 could see two men 
in the Punchinello mask affected by the Decisi, with the Silver Skull of the order 
swinging round their necks. They had drawn swords in their hands, but they 
stood together carelessly, half turned away from us, and evidently completely at 
their ease. Presently some noise from within sent them to their posts, where they 
stood stiffly for a while. Then, as nothing happened and no one came forth, they 
again relaxed their discipline, dropped the points of their swords, and approached 
each other to resume their conversation. 

As they turned their backs again upon us, what was my surprise to see Walter 
and the General step out softly, and without a moment’s hesitation throw their 
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arms about the men’s heads, clasping their mouths with the palms of their hands ! 
Half a dozen men received each of the brigands as they fell. Gags were deftly 
thrust into their mouths, and without a cry, or so much as the clatter of a sword 
point on the flagged floor, the inner sentinels of the Twelve were disarmed. 

We stood once more at the door of the terrible tribunal, and even as_ before 
I peeped in, setting my head between Walter and the English General. The 
latter feeling me touch his shoulder, turned half about with a quick high look. 
But when he saw me he smiled, and made a little more room for me to see 
better. For, saving my Walter alone, there never was a more gallant gentleman 
in any land than Richard Church the Englishman. 

I could now distinguish the whole twelve lounging as before in their places, 
their masks off, and some with their elbows on the table. At that moment the 
General turned about and shook his head with a disappointed expression at Walter. 

In a moment I saw what he meant, for the place at the table-head was not 
filled by the clear-cut monk-pale features of Don Ciro, but by the purple visage 
of the Vicar Vergine. ‘The Registrar of Deaths was on his feet, and he read from 
a paper. 

“With three blasts of the trumpet we, the Supreme and Secret Council of 
the Decisione, have decreed the death of General Church, and have appointed 
[here followed a string of names, about twenty in number] to carry out this act of 
justice. We also condemn to the death that is irrevocable Captain Gualtero 
Campbell, Major Schmerber, and others of his officers. What say the Decisione ?” 

The Twelve with one accord held up their hands and cried, ‘‘ Let them die.” 

But all this while, noiselessly and steadily, the soldiers with their muffled 
feet had been stealing past and taking up their positions about the walls of the 
great darkened council chamber. ‘The roar of the storm hooting through the 
passages and moaning without, and their intentness on the matter in hand, kept 
the men at the table from observing the slight creaking which their uninvited 
guests made as they moved breathlessly to their places. ‘There was but one dim 
and shaded light on the table, and that was in front of the Registrar of Deaths, 
so that it might shine upon his papers. But nevertheless I could see the bayonets 
of the troops glimmer about the room !ike a swarm of fireflies on a May night. 

“ Blow the trumpet, in token that the doom of the condemned men has been 
approved in full council, none dissenting!” So cried the Registrar of Deaths. 

And the Vicar Vergine, lifting a long silver trumpet from the table, blew three 
lusty blasts upon it. 

Hardly had the echoes of the last died away, when a stern high voice fell on 
their ears, in a moment chilling them to stone with the onfall of an intolerable dread. 

It was the voice of the General, sterner than that of a judge pronouncing doom. 

“Sit still in the places where you are! Move not a muscle, dogs and 
murderers, or ye shall instantly die!” 

The light of the lantern in the hands of the widow of Vittorio Dini shone 
full upon such an array of ghastly countenances as it has never been my lot to 
witness. I have seen dead men who died in agony before and since; but the 
worst of them were as sleeping children to these twelve Decisi, when they looked 
upon the encompassing ring of bayonets. 

Their eyes in a moment became fixed and injected. Their ashen lips writhed 
or became set in a terrible smile. Some of them dropped grovelling on the floor, 
One fat tradesman rolled about crying for mercy, and seeking to clasp the General’s 
knees. But the widow of the dead watchman of Castel Rotondo spurned the 
wretch backward with her foot, Only the Vicar Vergine sat still in his president’s 
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chair, and his countenance did not pale. He made a snatch at a pistol which lay 
before him, and pointed it at the General. But Walter Campbell with a quick 
upward cut of his sword sent the weapon flying from his hand. 

It exploded with a loud report against the ceiling of the council chamber. 

Then there ensued a long silence, broken only by the weird and terrible laughter 
of the woman who had guided us, as she went the rounds and held her lantern 
to the faces of the men who had condemned her husband to death and killed him 
before her eyes in the inner chamber of their home. One by one she counted 
them, gloating over each as a miser upon his most precious jewels. And round 
about them the soldiers stood with levelled muskets, while the manacles were 
being slipped upon the hands that had been so lately uplifted to swear the 
deaths of General Church and Walter Campbell. 

So we went out, with the laughter of the widow of Vittorio Dini pealing in our 
ears and mingling mockingly with the craven wailings of the wretched prisoners. 

At the gate sixty others of the Decisi met us under guard, having been taken 
by the soldiers after the capture of the ‘Twelve. 

When we came back into Lecce and told the mother of the Vardarelli, she 
said but this one thing,— 

“It is well . . . but Ciro Annicharico is yet alive!” 

S. R. CROCKETT. 
(To be continued. ) 


“BECAUSE YOU LOVE ME.” 
Or cha you love me I have found 


New joys that were not mine before ; 
New stars have lightened up my sky 
With glories growing more and more. 
Because you love me I can rise 
To heights of Fame and realms of Power ; 
Because you love me I may learn 
The highest use of every hour. 


Because you love me I can choose 
To look thro’ your dear eyes and see 
Beyond the beauty of the Now 

Far onward to Eternity. 

Because you love me I can wait 
With perfect patience well possessed ; 
Because you love me, all my life 

Is circled with unquestioned rest : 
Yes, even Life and even Death 

Is all unquestioned and all blest. 

E. 


M. D. 
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OF MR. CoucH, THE COSTERMONGER AND MysELF—OF Mr. HENLEY—WHYy ATTIC? 
—AND WHY LONDON ?—SUBJECTS NOT TO BE TALKED ABOUT: (1) CURRENT 
EVENTS—SUBJECTS NOT TO BE TALKED ABOUT: (2) BOOKS: (3) ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA: (4) THE THEATRE: (5) TRAGEDIES—SUBJECTS TO BE TALKED ABOUT— 
POSTPONED. 





FTER the Lord Mayor’s Show comes 
the costermonger’s cart. “Here | 
am,” as it were. But there is this difference 
between the costermonger and me, that 
whereas the costermonger may be supposed 
to be stoutly and properly unabashed, I am 
something more than diffident. There was 
reason enough for that in my following Mr. 
Quiller Couch, for whose passing on, how- 
ever, you have the consolation of hoping 
that he goes to write another of his delight- 
ful novels, a pursuit in which he has been 
lamentably remiss in recent times. But 
what must make my presence the more 
annoying to you is that you expected Mr. 
Henley. Be patient: next month, there is 
every reason to hope, he will be here. 


T has been announced with only too great 
accuracy in the papers that a serious 
accident to his hand prevents his writing at 
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present. As we know, this is but one of 
a long series of blows from Fortune which 
Mr. Henley has had tobear. It is a common 
idea, not without examples in its favour, that 
men of genius have less patience in mis- 
fortune, and make a louder outcry, than 
common men ; but no veteran of the battle- 
field has had more pain to bear than Mr. 
Henley, or has borne it with a more cheerful 
and good-tempered stoicism. Few men in 
our time have had more to say than he, or 
a more excellent power of speech, and no 
man has had a harder fight to open his lips. 
I must be forgiven if | appear officious in 
this, for I have a peculiar reason to pay -him 
such a tribute as I may. He gave me my 
first chance as a writer, and from that day 
to this I owe him more helpful encourage- 
ment than I can satisfy myself in acknow- 
ledging. 





ET me not deceive you, however. Mr. 
Henley is coming, but I am not to go. 

I shall continue to look down on you from 
my London attic. By the way, I hope you 
agree with me in thinking the title a good 
one. It is correctly descriptive, and the 
word attic has a flavour of literary associa- 
tions. They are mostly of the past, perhaps, 
but not entirely. Even now there are men 
of letters who do not keep private saloon 
trains and such things, photographically 
reproduced in the illustrated papers. It is 
a pity, perhaps ; I doubt the trade will never 
be honoured by our race until the fact is 
notorious that no genuine man of letters 
makes less than a thousand a year. Mean- 
while the attic has not unworthy precedents. 


S for London, I am _ not prepared to 
argue its case against Mr. Couch’s 
Cornwall. It has many attractions for me, 
but also many causes of offence, and I could 
not live in it all the year round, as I read 
that Mr. Couch lives in Cornwall. The 
quarrel between town and country is as old 
as Horace, and probably most people, like 
Horace, love the one when they are in the 
other: that is the spirit of the West. For 
my part, I like, and like the more as I grow 
older, variety in faces and records with 
monotony in habits and manners, variety 
without disturbance, variety in sameness, I 
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might say—and therefore I like London 
tolerably well. To talk about the same 
things continually, to observe one of at the 
most three attitudes to life and sets of tastes— 
that is the lot of poor humanity everywhere : 
in London one has a more constant change 
of examples than in the country, and one 
meets there, after all, people who have seen 
and done or who can say amusing things, 
more frequently, or at least with less active 
search on one’s own part. On the other 
hand, in a pleasant country house one has a 
greater encouragement to cherish that love 
of cheerful nonsense which is one of the 
most blessed of human qualities, which is 
certainly a more precious thing than wit 
and the appreciation thereof, even 
temperament is more important in our lives 
than intellect. But it is idle to pile up 
reasons, one way or the other, in a matter in 
which, given choice, it is custom that rules 
us. If you have lived in London most of 
your life, you miss something when you leave 
it for long—you go back, and there’s an end 
of it. It is probable that I shall continue to 
use this title. 


as 


A ND now to pass the time. What shall 
4 we talk about? I have no idea of 
what will be in your mind when this reaches 
you. For, as you may not be aware, one 
has to write a considerable time before the 
magazine is published. Dates are not what 
they seem in the case of monthly periodicals. 
There is the printing to be done, and there 
are the illustrations to be produced by one 
or more of those mysterious processes about 
which critics of art are rude to one another, 
and there is the still considerable distance 
between this country and America to be 
considered. So, for example, by the time 
you read or skip this article I shall have 
written another for May, and shall be 
haunted by the necessity of writing one for 
June. An advantage of this is that no 
threat of murder or other vengeance will 
be in time to prevent my earning a certain 
quantity of bread for May. A disadvantage 
is that it is no use for me to talk of events 
current as I write. And I am too old to 
prophesy. I have my opinion as to what 
is likely to happen or not to happen in the 
way of wars and the overthrow of govern- 
ments. I have made my choice of a likely 
man to be important across the Channel, 
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But I will say only, that before April there 
will have been a stormy debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, and that Sir 
William Harcourt will not have been recon- 
ciled to Lord Rosebery. 





HAT shall we talk about? Not books. 

I am happy to say that I am ex- 

cused from that subject. Not that I dislike 
criticising books: on the contrary, to read 
a book invariably gives me the desire of 
saying what I think of it, just as my savage 
ancestor took to his bow and arrows at 
the mere sight of a fellow-creature. More 
especially is this the case when my opinion 
is a low one, and most especially when that 
low opinion is not the popular one. I like 
criticising books, but the consequences are 
too disturbing for a lover of peace and a 
person of weak nerves. Your condemned 
author is apt to look at you if you meet 
him: the friends of your condemned author 
are apt to speak to you. Detachment of 





mind is rare, and it is not always understood 
that contempt of a writer may coexist with 
complete toleration of a man. If you could 
sign the praise and leave the censure 
anonymous,—but even that is not safe. You 
may be found out, or reckless courage may 
impel you to confess ; and, besides, if you 
are known to write anonymously for a 
paper, a// the unpleasant articles in it are 
credited to you. Some time ago I wrote a 
long article about contemporary books in a 
monthly magazine, mentioning a considerable 
number of them, and speaking of compara- 
tively few as one speaks of Shakespeare. 
I was found out, and I heard about it. It 
happened that with native carelessness I 
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had forgotten to mention a very distinguished 
man, whose works I read with great and 
sincere admiration. It was at once assumed 
that I had written the whole article—pages 
and pages long—with the sole purpose of 
leaving him out of it. I might forget some- 
body else if I tried again. Moreover it is 
so much the contemporary habit to load 
everybody with eulogy, that anything like 
a temperate estimate of a man’s work is 
regarded as a savage attack. No: we will 
not talk about books. 


W HAT shall we talk about? Politics? 

It might be thought that the recent 
cordial feeling—I trust it may not be all over 
by April—between England and the United 
States would be a good subject for a magazine 
which is sold in both countries. But I think 
not. The feeling is, or may be in time, a 
vastly important matter, but it is not likely to 
be strengthened by irresponsible expressions 
of it. Effusiveness is apt to raise a feeling, 
on one side, that a country is being com- 
mitted with too little dignity—too cheaply, 
in fact ; on the other side it is apt to raise 
suspicion. For it is the unfortunate ex- 
perience of humanity that protestations of 
friendship not infrequently precede unreason- 
able requests. For example, if I, having no 
particular reason for sentimental enthusiasm 
about America, were to proclaim my un- 
bounded love for its citizens, they might 
guess, not unnaturally, that I wished to incite 
them to buy my books. Literature has done, 
and is doing, indirectly, a great service to 
the foundations of concord, since it is due 
to literature that the English language has 
been so constant, or has changed so evenly, 
in the two countries, that so nearly the same 
value is attached in both to given words— 
without which identity blood would mean 
nothing or less than nothing. But literature 
can do little service directly by proclaiming a 
union of hearts, and so forth. No student of 
politics can ignore the force of sentiment. Be- 
tween.nations it is often the immediate cause 
of actions. But it is not the original cause : it 
follows, most often unconsciously, in the 
wake of the original cause, which is self- 
interest. If at any time the bond of self- 
interest, which happily exists at present 
between England and the States, should 
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bring about some strong action in common, 
then the appropriate sentiment will be forth- 





coming. Till then there is little good in 
forcing the note. 


_ shall we talk about? The 

theatre? But perhaps you have 
heard enough about it. In London it follows 
the weather in ordinary conversation, and 
one has fifty opportunities at least, in the 
course of a month, of expressing one’s opinion 
of any play one may have seen. There are 
four systems of managing this conversation. 
If one wishes to get it done as soon as possi- 
ble, the best plan is to agree with the other 
person: if one wishes to make it last, one 
contradicts him: a way of turning it into a 
gentle exercise of mind is to praise and con- 
demn the same play alternately. The fourth 
system is merely to say what one thinks, 
which is monotonous and has sometimes an 
air of violence. 


HAT surprises me in the contemporary 
writing about the stage is the serious 

spirit in which, apparently, it is done. That 
the theatre is “down” nowadays is agreed 
on all sides. Yet people write about it with 
as much warmth and earnestness as though 
it were a great fact of modern life. I am 
very glad of this, because I hope that some 


fine night a play of my own will be produced, 
but I protest I am astonished. Mr. George 
Moore has lately been attacking Mr. William 
Archer and other people: Mr. Archer and 
other people have been attacking Mr. Moore. 
Some of us smoke cigars, some cigarettes : 
I think we might puff them peacefully. Mr. 
Moore says that “the public is a foul cur, 
feeding upon offal.” I quote him for the 
mere sensuous pleasure of quoting a fine 
phrase, but I am not afraid to say that the 
phrase is sometimes appropriate : the public 
—bless it !—does not mind being abused. 
For my part, however, I shall not trouble 
you with criticisms or jeremiads on the 
subject. I have been a dramatic critic in 
my time, and I marvel now at my compara- 
tive keenness of old. I marvel too at the 
courage—shall I call it?—with which I 
spoke my mind about the players. Mr. 
Andrew Lang has pointed out the hardness 
of heart implied in criticism of those who, in 
their own persons, have been trying to 
entertain one. I am quite with him now: I 
could not do it again for worlds. I remember 
that an actor once wrote to say that I wasa 
cad. To the best of my belief he exaggerated 
my offensiveness, but now I understand his 
point of view. “Pooh, Davy, Punch has 
no feelings!” For a trenchant man Dr. 
Johnson was remarkably right as a rule, but 
there he was certainly wrong, or at least in 
his application to Garrick’s sensitiveness. 
For actors are commonly more sensitive than 
other folk ; on the surface, at least, they 
have more and not less feeling. That they 
tend to lose capacity for deep and genuine 
feeling in the course of their lives of playing 





at it, is a plausible theory, but after all it is a 
theory only. Moreover, given the hardness 
of heart, there is so little to fire a critic. 
Genius on the modern stage is rare, and so 
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is abominable incompetence: even in my 
much-abused London, I claim that decent, 





painstaking talent in acting is the rule. We 
assume off-hand that it is lower than in other 
countries, in accordance with the strange 
mode of our superiority, but one does 
not remember that Madame Bernhardt or 
Madame Duse surrounds herself with a very 
remarkable company, and when M. Coquelin 
last played in London his colleagues did not 
astound us. That of the players: as for 
contemporary English plays, if I applauded, 
Mr. George Moore might observe and deal 
plainly with me, and if I condemned I should 
find my remarks nailed through the heart of 
my play when haply that important thing 
struggles to the footlights. People will not 
understand that a standard of criticism in 
regard to others may co-exist with perfect 
modesty as to one’s own performances. So, 
if you please, we won’t talk about the theatre 
either. 


LAYS and books and books about books 
and articles about books about books! 
Heigho! We writers—or we of the lesser 
sort—are conscious, more often than natural 
suspicion will believe, that our part is a small 
one. Believe me, we would make laws and 
empires and millions if the chance were 
ours. Bear with us, men of action: we are 
the humble slaves of your leisure. 


HAT shall we talk about? Shall we 
“sit upon the ground, and tell sad 
stories of the death of kings”? I should 


like such a conversation passing well. For | 
have a dismal sort of idea that 1 am expected 
to be amusing, and everybody but the abso- 
lutely brazen knows the paralysing effect of 
that. Horace Walpole complains somewhere 
of an uncle who used to say, “* Talk, Horace : 
you've travelled.” “ Say something funny” 
is a very horrible subdivision of that request. 
Of course I do not mean to say that I suppose 
you expect me seriously to be funny. But | 
once made a sort of joke—deliberately, | 
confess—and grateful as I was at the time 
to anybody who smiled at it, I have had 
since to acknowledge that my improvidence 
was gross. For several good-natured people 
took on trust the idea that I wished to be 
amusing, and very kindly have laughed at 
whatever, in whatever mood, I have taken 
the liberty of writing from that black day. 
Therefore I see in hideous nightmares a 
face with tortured eyes—my own face, grown 
withered and very old—grinning horribly 
through a horse-collar. And therefore I am 
apt to imagine, when I am asked to write, 





that something amusing is expected of me. 
For that reason tragedy would be agreeable 
to me at the moment. 





Bu it is not an age ot tragedy. The 

place of tragedy in modern art is taken 
by descriptions of squalid misery or by 
accounts of the cross-purposes of emotions. 
Tragedy as our ancestors felt it no longer 
appeals to us. In real life nowadays crimes 
of violence affect but a very small minority 
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of society—at least in Europe and America. 
And so we have come to perceive such a 
motive as that of Richard the Third, or even 
as that of //am/et, in the spirit in which 
we look at medizval pictures on tapestry. 
There have been terrible assassinations in 
our time, but the agency which has effected 
them has been so mad and purposeless that 
we have taken them rather as catastrophes 
ot nature—as shipwrecks or earthquakes 

than as results of human conflict. And 
while we have lost the old motives, we have 
not yet come té appreciate as tragedy the 
mistakes and futilities of our common lives. 
To these, as M. Maeterlinck thinks, we may 
come in time for our tragedy—to these, and 
to misfortunes of the spirit, not materially 
violent. Moreover, as he has pointed out, 
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true wisdom would have escaped the tragedies 
which come of revenge and misjudgment. 
Not the elemental tragedies: no wisdom 
could have saved the Empress of Austria or 
President Carnot. But true wisdom (as he 
says) would have saved Hamlet and C£dipus 
and Louis the Sixteenth. Well: we. are all 
wise now, and naturally, with M. Maeterlinck, 
a little contemptuous of poor CEdipus and 
Louis. It is useless, therefore, for me to 
talk to you of tragedy. 


HEN what on earth shall we talk about ? 
Why, of what you please, on some other 


occasion. But for this time my space is 


filled. 


G. S. STREET. 





END OF 
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RAILHEAD . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . , ; , : . F. Norreys Connell 526 

*“‘O THE LASH OF THE RAIN!” . . . , ‘ - Charles Kennett Burrow 530 

OLD MEMORIES: AFGHANISTAN.—V. ° . Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B., V.C. 531 
With Portraits and Photographic Groups. 

PORTRAIT OF A LAWYER : i ; é . After the Picture by G. Moroni 543 
Engraved in half-tone by W. Biscombe Gardner. 

THE SKIRTS OF CHANCE: VI. A Conspiracy : : . #. B. Marriott-Watson 544 
With Illustrations by Frank Craig. - 

SPRINGTIME AND THE HARVEST ‘ . : ‘ . ‘ . Alfred Slade 556 


Illustrated by A. Van Anrooy. 

THE SILVER SKULL. Cuaprers XXIL, XXII... .. SR. Crockett 558 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 

“RGus feu tana wen. OS See eee 

Ph A AOE ee ee ee a a ey 
With Illustrations by S. H. Sime. 


TITLE AND INDEX TO VOLUME XVIL. 








NorTeE.— Zhe illustrations which accompany the article on Professor Lenbach are reproduced by the 
hind permission of the Verlagsanstalt F. Bruckmann, Munich, to whom the copyright belongs. 


oe All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps, otherwise they will not be read or returned. 
Jt must be understood that they are sent at the Authors’ risk, and the Editor is not responsible 
for their safe custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear the names and 
addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps to defray the cost 
of return, MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, ‘* Pall Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


SOSSSSSHSSSSSSSOSOOOS 


The MAY NUMBER of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE will be published on the 
18th of April, and will contain many articles and stories of exceptional interest, and 
will include AN EXQUISITE FRONTISPIECE in Pbotogravute. 


Newfoundland .—Newfoundland is at present the centre of interest among the 
North American Colonies. A picturesque account of St, Jobn’s, the capital of 
the island, will be written by a resident, and will be illustrated by many fine 
photographs. 


Rembrandt’s Etchings.—tThe new interest recently evidenced in the 
work of Rembrandt has induced the Editor to commission Mr. FREDERICK 
WEDMORE to write on the subject of the Etchings. Mr. Wedmore’s article will 
be illustrated by many exquisite plates reproduced directly from the finest 
impressions in the British Museum. 


Sketches in Egypt.—tThe third and concluding paper by the celebrated 
American artist, Mr. C. DANA GIBSON, will also be included, illustrated as 
before with many charming sketches by the author. 


London Two Hundred Years Ago.—Mr. AUGUSTUS C. HARE’S 
writings have a peculiar charm of theirown. Mr. Hare has written and illustrated 
“Tbe London of Pepys,” which will also be published in the May number. 


Birds’ Love. —A very bright and attractive paper on this subject has been written 
by Mr. W. T. GREENE. 


Silhouettes in Parliament.—tThe first of a series of articles written 
with intimate knowledge of the inner life of the House of Commons will 
also be included, and will be illustrated with caricature portraits of the 
various leaders. 


Fiction .—The fiction in the May number will be of singular variety. Mr. CROCKETT’S 
story, “The Silver Skull,” will be concluded. There will be included a 
mystical tale by Mr. LAURENCE HOUSMAN, illustrated by some powerful 
drawings by Mr. 8. H. SIME, and other stories will be written by Miss DORA 
G. McCHESNEY, Mr. JOHN FOSTER FRASER, Mr. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Miss E. NESBIT and Mr. W. L. ALDEN, with many illustrations by Messrs. A. 8. 
HARTRICK, CLAUDE SHEPPERSON, LEWIS BAUMER, MAX COWPER, A. H. 
BUCKLAND, etc., etc. 


The Frontispiece wit! consist of a magnificent Pbotogravure after the 
picture by HENNER, entitled, ‘* FABIOLA.’’ 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON; ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BEST AND SAFEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


tunpadi Panos 


‘*The Prototype of all Bitter Waters.”—Lancer. 











CAUTION.—Every Bottle bears the Signature of the Proprietor, 
ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 
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Applications respecting Advertisements and Bills should be addressed to The Manager 


of the ‘¢Pall Mall Magazine,” 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Under Royal Patronage. 
EDWARDS | 





HARLENE “HAIR 


The Great Hair Producer and Restorer. 





The Finest Dressing, specially Prepared and 
Delicately Perfumed. A Luxury and a 
Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 





Crown Prince’s Palace, Athens. 


H.R.H. Princess Marie of Greece wishes 
six bottles of Edwards’ ‘‘ Harlene’’ for the 
Hair sent immediately. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


H.R.H. Princess Marie of Greece says :— 
‘* Messrs. Edwards’ preparation, ‘ Harlene’ 
for the Hair, has given entire satisfaction.”’ 














Full Description and Directions for Use in 20 Languages supplied with every Bottle. 
1s,, 2s. Gd., and (3 times * Ly size) 48. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over 
e World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE ” CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


; 
| 
| 
| 
} 
: 
| 





S U N ; HEAD OFFICE: 
P Wi 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 
SX 3 


60, Charing Cross, S.W. 

INSURANCE BRANCH OFFICES ' 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
IN LONDON: 332, Oxford Street, W. 

‘42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


OFFICE . Sum Insured, 1897, exceeds €425,000,000. 

















HARMLESS 


OR POST FREE FOR 7&9.S™ BRIDE St 
[3 STAMPS FROM INVENTORS CoopeRDENNISON&WALKDENLT? CONDON 
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MARK I NC 

INK 
REQUIRES NO 

HEAT 
WARRANTED 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from I0O to 6. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE (CARBON) 
REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE GREAT CONTI- 
NENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTO? y PES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 


AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE PARIS SALONS. 








Numerous Examples in specially heigl frome of Oak, Walnut, and other Hard Woods are on View. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art Character, and or ‘ove acceptable Presents. They are 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining- oom, Shooting-Box, etc. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards 
of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience otf 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post Fr ee, 1S. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


The Edison-Bell Standard Phonograph. 


tte ade tte de pdb ded ide tedden ddtndndnd ddd ited tnd dp dd bd phi ph ih hb hb dpb hth hdd db dd ald ddd ah) 














Makes a Useful 
Can now be 
on Bought at 
Seasonable ee 
Present from 
for 


£6 -6-0 


Old or Young. 
$44 








Of au Dealers; direct pa the Patentees 
THE EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Limited, 
39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
Or from their Branches, EDISONIA, Ltd., STRAND, and CHE APSIDE, 





By its use you can record ~ voices and musical performances of your friends, which can be reproduced in after years 
A Perfect Substitute for the Shorthand Writer. 
WV. B.—BEWARE OF UNAUTHORISED MACHINES INFRINGING THE COMPANY’S PATENT RIGHTS. 
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TheYOST Typewriter 


Is built of the finest materials. We court thorough inspection, and will send 
a machine to any part of the United Kingdom on free trial for seven days. 


COSTS ....-.--. 
NOTHING... 
TO TEST IT. 




















We teach Clients or their Clerks to operate it. Or we supply, at reasonable charges, 
expert operators for temporary or permanent purposes. 

To please Clients is our desire, and ‘‘too much trouble” is unknown to us. 

Postal, telephonic, or telegraphic messages receive prompt attention. 





. « ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. . « 


The YOST Typewriter Company, Ltd., 
e509, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


























HOVIS CYCLE MAP HOVIS CYCLE MAP 
with 6d. Guide. with 6d. Guide. 
For the Pocket. The Purest and Nicest. Cloth Covers. 























aVIS 
KREA 


| Promotes Digestion. 


England and Wales. | Hovis is baked and delivered daily by 7,000 Bakers Every Road, Hill 
in the British Isles. Nearest Agent's Address will be 
sent on apniication ; or 6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread 


i " and Biscuits will be sent on receipt of stamps by i 
8 Sections. THE “HOVIS” BREAD-FLOUR CO., Ltd., Macclesfield. and Village, 























5 miles to the inch. with full Guide, 
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BIRD’S CusTaRD Powoer 
makes @ perfect high-class Custard at a 
minimum otf cost and trouble. Used by 
all the leading Diplomees of the South 
Kensington School of'Cookery. Invalu- 
able also for a variety of Sweet Dishes, 
recipes for which accompany each packet. 


= HAMMOND Typewriter i ee 
1899 MODEL: HERE'S A 


More New Features :—A BACK SPACE KEY, 


ma worth remembering. It is the “ busi- 
ness” end of one of our 


S/- 
‘BRITISH’ 


STYLOGRAPHIC PENS, 














which are acknowledged on all 
== hands to be the most useful pens 
made, A perfect luxury to write 

, re e= with,they glideover the paver like 
Universal Keyboard. a superfine lead pencil, and hold 





enough ink for a day’s incessant 
SPEED UNEQUALLED. UNIFORM IMPRINT. writing. N 
PERMANENTLY CORRECT ALIGNMENT. y MADE IN QUALITIES — / 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPES. ANY LANGUAGE, 5/ an, 2 I= & 1216, 
post free. oney re C t 
52 STYLES TO SELECT FROM. = if pen is not liked. Good for 
Sensessn rsa every class of work except short- 
i hand. For that nothing en sur- 
Wnite for Catalogue and free specimens of Hammond work to— = ran or 
NEPTUNE 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CoO., | & FOUNTAIN PENS 
rt) u ; " 2/6 to 10'6 each. 
; 5 » Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. Send for Pree Mustrated 
Birmingham Branch: 4,Temple St. Belfast Branch: 7, Garfield Street. Catalogue. 
Liverpool Branch: 18A, Chapel St. Cardiff Branch: 28, Mount Stuart BURGE, WARREN & 
Sheffield Agency: 1, High Street. Square. a 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: 11, Shake-  Letds Ageney : 32, Woodhouse Lane. 91 & 92, Great Saffron 
speare Street. Manchester Agency : 75,Princess St. = Hill, London, E.0. 








Glasgow Agency: 27, Royal Fxchange Square, | WW y ul nH HT 
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AGONISING ano WEAKENING 


DYSPEPSIA. 


By Stimulating the Digestive Organs, and 





Freeing them of the Impurities by which they 
are Encumbered, KUTNOW’S POWDER gives 
Speedy and Permanent Relief. 


Nothing wrecks the constitution and causes 
SAMPLES permanent ill-health more quickly and surely SAMPLES 
than the various forms of Dyspepsia. When 
GRATIS. the food is insufficiently digested the body is GRATIS. 
insufficiently nourished, and, in that case, the 
waste in the brain, nerves, tissue, and muscle 
is not replaced, and the entire system is in the same condition as that of a person 
suffering from partial starvation. Every effort involves more or less pain, and 
every day’s work represents so many hours of misery. 

When Dyspepsia has continued long the system becomes so weakened that 
almost any disease can secure lodgment in it, and hence it is only a matter of 
time when the sufferer’s life is brought to a premature end. 

There is only one safe, certain and pleasant way to obtain permanent relief 
from Dyspepsia and the various other ills it produces, and that is in the use of 
KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER, which, by dissolving and 
carrying off the waste and poisonous matters that weaken and retard the action of 
the inner organs, enables them to perform their proper functions. After a few 
bottles of Kutnow’s Powder the food is fully digested, the body properly nourished, 
and new strength, vigour, and health are bound to follow. 

Kutnow’s Powder has a healing, cleansing, and strengthening effect on all the 
digestive, assimilative, and excretory organs, neutralising acidity, increasing nutrition, 
purifying the blood, restoring lost appetite, dispelling languor and low spirits, and 
enabling those that use it to work harder, sleep sounder, and enjoy life better. 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS POST-PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


FOR ONE MONTH from the date of this Magazine Messrs. S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld., 41, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C., will send a Sample of KUTNOW'S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER FREE and 
POST PAID to every adult applicant who names the Patt Matt Macazine when writing. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER may be obtained, in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Price (in Great Britain), 2s. 9d. per bottle; or post free (in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London 
Office. See that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘Hirschensprung” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile 
signature, ‘‘S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld.” are on the label and carton. Only these ensure genuineness. Insist on 
“KUTNOW’S,” and firmly refuse any substitutes: they are worthless. Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. Proprietors in U.S.: KUTNOW BROS., Lp., 13, Astor Place, New York 
City, U.S.A. 
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De LaRue & Go's Founran Pens 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” ratentep 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 














“——— 2. Witt 204047 GOLD PEN, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLUID PENCIL, (patente) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ , HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
— without fear of leakage. 


DE LA RU B’S 


“ISOBATH” algae, 


(PATENTED) 
HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 
\ Secure from Dust and Evaporation. 
am) THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE aff i) 


Bs INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. ligt biel 


; _ee-accranl Prices a . from 2/6 1 to 45/- 








AL SO TILE 
‘SWIFEFT” WRITING INKS 
Specially recommended for the shove Pens and Inkstands. 


sSsOoOLD BY ALI STATIONERS. 
Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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Pitlochry 
TWEEDS 


FOR 


LADIES’ GOWNS and CENTLEMEN’S SUITS. 


‘Nothing could be in better taste.”—7he Queen. 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, EDINBURGH INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1890. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD, CHICAGO, 1893. 


The Pitlochry Tweed Mills have all Modern Machinery, 
and are open to the public daily. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Kindly wri'e for Patterns of the New Designs. Parcels 
0/- value carriage paid. Address— 


A. & J. MACNAUGHTON 
(Dep. C.), P. TLOCHRY, N.B. 


WOOL received for Tweeps, BLANKETs, etc., on 
exchange system. Prospectus free. 








_ HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 






oa NIGHT or DAY. 
| <  «EWART’S” 

q SAFETY 

0 


GEYSERS 


For Gas or Oil. 


Over 20,000in Use. 


346, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Jhustrated Price ListFree. 





PATENT SAFETY 
DUAL TAP 


"HOT OR BOILING WATER 


CAS 














A Medium Mild Indian Cigar, 3d. each. 


‘Flor de Dindigul’ 


FLOR DE DINDIGUL CIGARS, 
10s. per Box of 50; 
CIGARETTES, 


8s. per Box of 100. Carriage Paid. 
FROM 
BEWLAY & CO., 
Fmporters, 


49, STRAND, London. 





Every one should use 


The 


Fountain Pay 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, & 25/- 


UP TO 18 GUINEAS, POST FREE. 
For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Iink 
Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed, whenever 
a Pen is necessary, use only 








DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., Edi/or of the “ Temple 
Magazine,” says :— 

‘*T wrote both my books on GLADSTONE with 
my beloved ‘SWAN’; and not only these volumes, 
but many columns lately which have had to ‘be 

enned in railway carriages, where your pen is 
just as excellent as when used on /erra firma.” 

Adds immeasurably to Celerity and Comfort in 
writing. Of all Pens most famous. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to 
try a “SWAN.” 


ComPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 95a, Regent St., W., LONDON, 
and 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
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| > Lamplugh’s 


Sans -Bee 


SaddleN? . ill 


_ ascientiicall constructed anatomic and 
ienic Cycle Saddle of the finest quality 
Pe finish, fully guaranteed. The cushions 
being made of cellular rubber alw ays retain 
their elasticity and afford a perfectly com- 
fortable seat. Covered in maroon calf- 
skin; fittings plated. Price 20/- post free. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Lamplugh & Co., Manufacturers, 










CRIMPOLINE 
HAIR CURLING FLUID 


Curls the hair naturally in a few days ; 
will always remain curly, 


Crimpoline curls the 
hair permanently. 
No tongs needed. 
Other curling fluids 
only keep the hair 
in curl. Crimpoline is 
not greasy or sticky. 
See that you get 
Crimpoline. Have no 
other, or you will be 
disappointe d. 
Procurable at all 
Chemists’ and Hair- 
dressers’, or send for 
it direct. 1/9, 2/6, 5/6, 
and 10/6 per bottle. 
$d extra for rostage 





UGLY 


Our Machines are 
the latest and most 
improved. This con- 
trivance, by which 


* the soft cartilage of 


the nose is pressed 
into shape by wear 


i ing the instrument a 
alf- 


-hour daily for a 
short time, 


106 each, post free 





2. *Shaftes ury Avenue, London, W. 
Paris : 35, Rue du Quatre Sevtembre. 









iif. 
(Registered 
Trade Mark.) 


BEAUTIFIES the complexion nerantl . It is an excellent preparation 


for making the Hands, Arms, é, and Neck a healthy white tint. 


Makes the Skin like velvet. rs Sunburns, Spots, Pimples, Wrinkles, 








Blemishes, Redness, it is unsurpassed. Try it. por urable at all Chemists’ 

and Hairdressers’, or send for it direct, 1/-, 1/6, and 2/6. Postage in each 
ul re | i Ss case $d. extra. Money wet cotuenet if it does not beautify the Skin instantl 

Use Peralia for RED “PERALIA PERFUMERY 00., 72.and 7, 


and 
Camden Street, North Bhisids, England. Foreign Orders punctually 


You are not asked to spend any money to attended to. (Mention /’al Mall Magazine.) 


test whether my es does or does not 

— Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc. 

ou are asked to do is to send fora 

R E bottle of medicine and to try it. | 

am quite prepared to abide by the result. 
H.G. ROOT, 28 Endsleigh G’d’ns, London. a4 






















HOW TO 


Preserve 
The Eyesight 


I send this little book free. It 
mong of a remedy whose value 

as been proved for 300 years. 
SINGLETON: S EYE OINTMENT 
cures eye disorders of all kinds, 
and nothing better can be applied 
in such cases. Get a genuine pot 
for 2s. from any Chemist, or send 
to Stephen Green, 210 Lambeth 
Road, London, for the booklet 
as above. 








T= 169° ESMOND SADDLE. 


way A GUARANTEED CURE FOR ALL 
SADDLE DISCOMFORTS. 
Greatly Increased Power. 
Should be Fitted to every Bicycle. 
Testimonials and particulars Jrom— 


176. Money 15/-; Plated, ¢ THE COMPANY, BOTOLPH HOUSE, 
approved. 1o—12, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 















For SALE, HIRE, or EXCHANGE, 
at Half Makers’ Prices. 
SENT ON APPROVAL. EASY TERMS. 


Machines Purchased also Repaired. 
MSS. Typewritten from 10d. per 1000 words. 


TAYLOR'S, 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON (Estab. 1884). 
And at 61, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 














Patron—THE QUEEN. 


BanKEers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 
It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 


Life Subscriptiorfor two votes .. .. £1010 0 | Annual Subscription for two votes ae oe 
Life Subscription for one vote .. ve ao Annual Subscription for one vote => oro 6 


Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 

















a * Conga ree ae 
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The Summit 


of Medical Science has been reached, when, for one shilling, 
you can carry in your waistcoat pocket a vial of Bishop’s 
Lithia Varalettes containing four days’ treatment for the cure 
and prevention of Gout, Rheumatism, Gravel, Gouty Eczema, 
and Acidity. Bishop’s Lithia Varalettes are correct as to 
dose, and may be added to water or any drinks, when 
they immediately dissolve with brisk effervescence. Most 
club men carry a vial always with them. Bishop’s Lithia 
Varalettes are recommended by the ‘‘Lancet,” and guaran- 
teed of finest manufacture. Supplied in vials at 1/-, or in 
boxes of six for 5/-, by all Chemists, or direct from Alfred 
Bishop, Ltd., Spelman Street, London, at 1/1 and 5/2, post free. 


Advertisement by F. W. Sears, from a photo. by Frith & Co. 
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GOLD MEDALS AND HIGHEST AWARDS. 


ROSS’ HAND 


CAMERAS. 


THE NEW TWIN-LENS 
PATENT CAMERAS. 


Unrivalled for Hand or Stand Work. 
Two Models with 


ROSS’, ZEISS’ or GOERZ’ 
LENSES. 
PRICE LISTS FREE. 


ill, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


And 31, COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Fs'ablirhod 1930. 




















0 aus ae 
Direct from the Looms. Carriage Paid, 
. POPULAR PARCEL 


Lot 105 contains 1 pair Drawing-room Curtains, Superb Laccy 


Design, very Rich, 4 yds. long, about 2 yds. wide; 2 pairs alike for 





D -room. Handsome Work, Copied Keal Lace, 3} yds. long, 60 in. 
wide. 1 pair Bedroom Artistic floral, 3 yds lony, 50 in, wide. 
1 Five-o'clock Table Cover, Choice Guipure Lace. Curriage paid 
for 21/- All ,oods taped edges. ‘ Ecru if desired. 

® with each parcel :—6 Lace Covers, fringed for dress 
Civen away ing table, ne 45 in. long and 5 mailer, Our 1699 
Parcel is the best Popular Parcel we have yet sent out. Satisfact.on 
yuaranteed or money returned. Prize Medals—Chicago, Toronto. 
Yea9 PRICE LIST pest free. 300 Illustrations of Lace, Frilled 
I d Swiss Curtains, Madras Muslins, Laces, Lace Capes, 
Blouses, Fichus, Pinafores, etc. Lace-Edged Roller blinds. any size, 
below usual cost. Estimates and Patterns sent. Also Hosiery 
**Stand-Hard Wear."—Factory Prices, [Established 1857. 

S: PEACH & SONS. Lister Gate, Nottingham. 


Edge, an 





POLISHING A 
PLEASURE! 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 
CREAM. 


WILL NOT 
FINGER- 










FiWa 
PSE LESS CREAM in Brown, Black, and White, for Boots, Shoes, etc. 
STESUEFNSON RROS.. BRADFORD. 





Varicose VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted, 

A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 

“Varix,” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Este 1833 























Further important Improvements have 
been made in this ENGLISH Machine. 


Ist. It has concave type, engraved on steel. 


2nd. It has a ribbon which reverses automatically. 
Srd. It has a scale which permits of easy paper feed. 





EFooT’s 


PATENT TRUNKS 





THE BOTTOM [8S AS ACCESSIBLE 

















It has a perfect alignment. 

it has visible writing. 

it has a very light touch. 

It has a universal key-board. 

It is the best manifolder on the market. 


The West-End Agents: 
Metropolitan Machinists’ Co., Ld., Piccadilly Circus, W. | 
Who make arrangements for easy payments 

All Enquiries to Heap Orrice: 


7. NEWGATE ST., E.C. 


AS THE TOP. 


They open in the front, and are fitted with sliding drawers, 
which allow the various articles of dress and toilet to be kept 
entirely separate, and enable the things in any part of ‘Trunk 
to be got at instantly, without confusion or disarrangement of 
contents. The desideratum of every Traveller, Tourist, etc. 
Made in various sizes of Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Trunk Catalogue. 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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= THE 


‘Allenburys Foods , 


PENNE SUCCESSION OF FooDS “= 
WHICH AFFOROS NOURISHMENT surren ro TH# CHANGING DIGESTIVE POWERS From UPWARSS. 
The “Allenbarys” Milk Food N@4 Specially adapted to the first three months of life. 

The ‘Aillenburys” Milk Food He2 Similarly adapted to the second three months of life. 


Is adapted to, and has proved all that can be desired 
Food Nes lor Infants after five or six months of age. 






















Caaacersmee) | /WSIST~:-.... 


your 
“3 aa '@) HK FURNITURE 
petavatceeyt UPHOLSTERED 


Substitute 
for Leather. 


Equal in Appearance and 


HALF THE PRICE, 


Write for nearest Agent to 


WM. E. PECK & Co. incorporated) 


8, BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 



































A GARMENT worth 10/9 
which might have gsr had it EVERY HOME IS 


LOST simply been marked with PH BEAUTIFIED BY 
, OTOGRAPHS AND 
MATHER'S HOTOCRAVURES 





” NIGRINE cELESRATS 
] TED 
PICTURES 
A Jet Black Marking Fluid,for marking 
THE Linen, Cotton, etc. Will not injure lucosrraTED 
the most delicate Fabric. Every CaTALOGUB 
Bottle guaranteed. Of all Stationers, ae y- 





Chemists, and Stores, 6d., 1s., 2s. €d., 
and 5s, per Bottle. Sample sent on 
WASH receipt of 13 Stamps. Manufactured by 
W. MATHER, LtTp., 
Dyer Street, MANCHESTER. 


OLDRIDGE’S 


BALM OF COLUMBIA ™ HAIR 


svisat” THE OLDEST AND BEST HAIR-RESTORER. 


Will be found a s»perior article for BEAUTIFYING, STRENGTHENING, or RESTORING the HAIR, 
WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and preventing them from turning grey. 


The first application stops the hair from falling off, makes the scalp clear and clean, and causes the hair to 
assume a beautiful wavy appearance. For Ladies’ and Children’s hair it is unrivalled, it being a vegetable 
pre paration, and free from anything of an objectionable nature. 

The BALM (unlike those articles which give a superficial gloss, afterwards making the hair dry and harsh) 
acts gradually and permanently on the skin ard roots, bracing the fibres, promoting the growth, and imparting 
the highest vigour and elasticity to the hair, 


3/6, 6/, and 11/- per Bottle, of all Chemists and Drug Stores, or sent post free from— 


C.& A. OLDRIDGE’S, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 


Berun PHoto C° 
433 New Bonp S’. 
LONDON . 


w 
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“UNDOUBTED PURITY AND STRENCTH.” 


Medical Magazine. 









































FAVOURED BY THE HOMES & HOSPITALS OF CREAT BRITAIN. 
































Historic English Family Seats. 











The Series of Illustrated Descriptive Articles on FAMOUS FAMILY 


SEATS in immediate preparation will embrace the following :— 


Clumber = 
Dunrobin Castle 
Berkeley = 
Sberborne Castle 
Wester = = 
Castle howard 
Madvresfield = 
Wemyss Castle 
Alnwick Castle 
bigbclere Castle 
Wawortb Castle 
hogbton Tower 


A Complete List of the FAMOUS SEATS which have already been 
Described and Illustrated, and which have appeared in the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE, will be sent on application. 


PRICE ONE SAHILLING NETT. 
Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


By ‘THE DucHEss OF NEWCASTLE. 
LorD RONALD GOWER. 
THE Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 
THE Rev. A. H. MAtan. 

» ‘CHE MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE. 
LoRD RONALD GOWER. 
EARL BEAUCHAMP. 

,, THE Hon. Mrs. Wemyss. 

, THE Rev. A: H. Maran. 

,. LADY BURGHCLERE. 

» THE Rev. A. H. MALAn. 
THE Rev. A. H. Maan. 
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SOM ETH ING N EW For upwards of Forty Years the 


PREMIER NIGHT LIGHT OF THE 
IN WRITING CABINETS. WORLD. 


CLARKES 
paTENTOSAFEy 
N 


4 
ee | LIGHT 





Mada 
THE SHADED PART 


Stone’s ‘‘ Bureau” Cabinets. REPRESENTS THE 


PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 





Containing every requisite for Letter filing and 


Correspondence. Are the only suitable Lights 
No. 931, as illustration, £2 12 0. for Burning in 


\HANDSOMELY MADE IN RICH BROWN OAK THROUGHOUT. CLARKE’S 


21}in. high x az}in. wide x roj}in. back to front. 


4 
May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or PYRAMID’ NURSERY LAMP 


Stationer, or direct from FOOD WARMERS 
= 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
mS : ' CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LICHT CO., Ltd., 
Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue of New and 
'' i: taal. CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 





















AbkkS 
uso WINE 


ANAMIA, INFLUENZA, NEURALGIA, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 
PHYSICAL BREAKDOWN, etc., etc. 


One point about HALL’S WINE must be particularly noted. In addition 
to the qualities that have gained it renown all over the world as an unfailing 
tonic, it possesses nourishing ingredients, scientifically admixed under the per- 
sonal supervision of a fully qualified medical man, of the very highest value, 
such as are contained in no other preparation whatever. 


You are cautioned against Imitations said to be Better and Cheaper. 
HALL’S WINE is sold by Wine Merchants, Licensed Crocers, and Chemists. 


FREE We will send a small Sample Free on receipt of 3d. in stamps to cover 
2 postage. Mention this Magazine. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., LTD., BOW, LONDON, E. 
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AN INSPIRING STORY. 


FRAIL as the human body seems to be, it is 
a hard thing to kill. Men have lived with 
iron rods driven through the brain; they 
have lived with musket balls in various parts 
of their anatomy ; they have been caught 
up by tornadoes and landed safe miles away ; 
they have passed through almost incredible 
hardships and privations and come out with 
lots of vitality left; they have been pro- 
nounced dead by doctors and undertakers 
and emerged from their coffins to work and 
laugh for many a year afterwards ; they have 
(but not often) been hustled through the 
terrible Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara, and 
survived to tell of it; and as for diseases, 
they will outweather nearly anything named 
in the medical dictionaries, if they have 
the ghost of a show. I read of a man who 
successfully defended his log cabin against 
a whole band of savages. Only he had the 
women of his family to load his guns and 
hand them to him. 

That’s where it is. Nature will make no 
end of a plucky fight for life if only she gets 
a bit of help when she is short-handed and 
rather too hard pushed. But the help must 
be of the proper sort and _ intelligently 
rendered. And, sorry and sad to say! that 
is the kind of help so rare in the world, and 
generally sc slow to turn up when we are 
laying on for all we are worth, with our back 
against a tree. 

For instance, when our good friend, Mr. 
Francis Craig, had got so weak he couldn’t 
put on his clothes, and so thin you could 
place an egg in each of the hollows behind 
his ears, it was high time for some friendly 
forces to rally to his aid. 

“In March 1879,” he says, “ whilst living 
at Ballinacourty, Dungarvan, I began to 
lose strength. I was weak, weary and 
dejected, having no life or energy. My 
appetite was poor, and food gave me no 
nourishment ; but on the other hand tended 
to irritate my stomach. My breathing was 
difficult, and often I had fairly to fight for 
my breath. My skin was very sallow, and 
often the whites of my eyes were yellow, as 
in jaundice. I was soon exhausted and 
dreadfully weak ; but I kept up as well as I 
could for a time. 

‘“‘T expectorated a great deal, straining to 
bring up the phlegm, which was frequently 
streaked with blood. I was constantly 
spitting up a frothy fluid, and a short cough 
troubled me night and day. Cold, clammy 
sweats broke over my body, leaving me 


prostrate. The breathing got worse every 
month, and at length I could not lie in bed, 
but had to be propped up; aad for two 


years I sat up in bed. 


“Gradually I wore away to a skeleton, 
and shrank so much you could have placed 
an egg in the hollows behind my ears. | 
was now assisted up and down stairs ; and 
for three years I was unable to dress myself. 
I took only light nourishment and liquid 
food, and gained no strength from it. 

“For four years I went on like this, now 
better, now worse ; and many times was so. 
reduced J thought my end had come, 1 had 
six doctors attending me, but derived no 
real benefit from their treatment from first 
to last. 

“In April 1883 I met a friend who urged 
me to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I merely 
smiled at the suggestion, as I had no faith in 
its doing me any good. My wife, however, 
persuaded me to take it, and got a bottle 
from Messrs. Brenan & Co., Grattan Square. 
After taking half a bottle I could eat well 
and my breathing was easier. I continued 
with it, and gained strength every day. 

“In a few weeks, to the surprise of all 
my friends, J was walking about strong and 
hearty. Iwas soon strong as ever I was in 
my life, and have since been well. You can 
publish this statement, and refer any one 
to me.” 


(Signed), FRANCIS CRAIG, Abbeyside, 
Dungarvan, County Waterford, Ireland. 


September 15th, 1897. 

This is an inspiring story ; the very thing 
to cheer and hearten all who have suffered 
long and much, and are on the verge of 
giving up the fight. It is nearly enough to 
make one fancy nobody dies save through 
ignorance, or non-use of this great remedy. 
While that is, of course, not the fact, we 
see how tremendous a victory may be won, 
even close ‘to the churchyard gate, when 
the exhausted combatant is reinforced by a 
medicine of such potency as this one. The 
disease, although it nearly resembled con- 
sumption, was of the digestive organs alone. 
From it arose the asthma and other func- 
tional disturbances described. Mr. Craig 
is a retired officer of Coast Guards, and is 
now local Hon. Secretary of the National 
Lifeboat Institution, and he will pardon me 
for intimating that Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
was virtually a rescuing lifeboat to him in 
the struggle he was unavailingly making 
against wind and sea, 
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CANFIELD } 
DRESS 4 
SHIELDS 


é 
are aS necessary Q 
< 














to the cyclist as good , 
health, good weather, 
and a good wheel— 
and should be fitted to s 
every ladies’ cycting @ 
costume. 


!7 





Reliable, Waterproof, 
Soft as Kid, 
Easily Washed. 





For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 


DWIDIBIDODO 


Way WaSTE TIME IN USELESS SEARGH? 


@ and insist upon hav 
ing ‘Canfield Dress 
Shields."’ 
We have the necessary Variety for Beware of Imitations. 
Selection. Our SINGLE and DOUBLE CANFIELD 





KEYBOARD TYPEWRITERS contain the RUBBER COMPANY 
I ts. 8, Bradford Avenue, — rrsae-mark on every 
Latest Improvements. Redcross St., E.C. Shield. 





CDODlODOIOND OD9DIDSIDWE 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. @DVOHSHOSO6S0 065656565 
Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 


The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Co., Ltd., is published by 
special permission of the Russian Court. 
‘¢Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1806. 
‘* Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen_2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 











BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etec., everywhere. 


t SONS’ Invatio Guairs AND GARRIACES. 


Spinal Couches, Bed-Rests, Leg-Rests, Reading Stands, Bed-Tables, and —-7 
description of Furniture for the Use of Invalids, Illustrated Catalogue post free- 
LEVESON’S STANHOPE CAR. 
00 & 92, NEW OXFORD ST., London, W.C. Special Design. 

yh ? PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, London, 8.W. 

y CCADILLY, Manchester. ‘ 





















ILLUSTRATED 
OOK OF RRICES 
al ST FREE 
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TORPID LIVER 





> Ie in the morning, a few drops of 


: SOZODONT, 
| 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 











p Masen mins etc. 







the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 





E will sweeten the breath all day. 
fo 3 SOZODONT 
SMALL PILL. — the a. moe ont gums 
healthy and of a g colour. 

SMALL DOSE. premnenes the teeth and the spaces 
SMALL PRICE. between the teeth as nothing else 

ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure will do. There is no substitute. 

pleasantly, ey a and unfailingly In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 

an vid Liver. Bili ous Headaches, the tendency : 


ilious Attacks, Pale and Sallow Skin, | |) %¢sv¢ofhaving SOZODONT. 
5 ANN NT 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give | #=™ a . 








All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. 

















Legal Guarantee. — 
EMERSON'S BROMO-SELTZER, the eREMERSON: x 
most successful American Remedy, is ue sa Sy) 
an effervescent powder, taken in water. HEA mS ACHE = 
If three doses do not cure any head- KX fae 

d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

= tained, AND WE WILL 

2 AT ONCE REFUND 

THE PRICE. Trialbottle, post 
tree, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 

2/3), sola by many chemists, or \ 3 
obtained to order by almost all. We 

EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., & 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, . 

E.C. Insist on full name:— BY 


Emerson’s BROMO- SE TZE 4 
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Che Leading Writing Machine 


- IS THE... 


SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER. 























ry) SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER is the most durable machine 
on the market. 


Simplicity THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER is a machine of simple 
Paste ibrineioni. al parts, so accurately assembled that it is the greatest achievement 
2 AI of the age in writing machines. 





a Durability. The daily experience of thousands of users demonstrates that the 
aC 
AG 
Ad 


It is Mechanically Superior to all others. 





« «+ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ART CATALOGUE. 





EXTEN 


Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo., 14 Gracechurch St., London. 


THE LONDON SHOE COMPANY. 


Makers to H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE and the principal Courts of Europe. 
Price List post free. Goods sent on approbation to any address in Great Britain. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 


Single Pairs sold. Terms Cash. Carriage paid on British Letter Orders only, but not on approbation parcels. 












No. 950, 


24/9 





Gents’ Kid Leg, Calf Golosh, Smart, Me- Gents’ Tan Calf Derby, Leather Lined, Gents’ ~ i Leg, Calf — Lace soot, 
dium, or Square Toe, Lace or Button. Medium Toe. mart or Medium Toe. 







No. 939, 


22/9 





Genuine Crup Shooter, Hand Welted. Gents’ Kid Leg, Calf Golosh, Lace Boot, Naval Officers’ Pa on Calf Kid, Blacking 
or Square Toe. er Golosh. 


City Warehouse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Address—Devartment A. ALL LETTERS TO CITY. 
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To Get Best Results in Photography 
Use Marion’s Plates and Papers. 
THE SWALLOW HAND GAMERAS | THE PRESTO GAMERA. Loaded 


a ue with Film for 24 Exposures, 1}x1}, and 
For 6 Plates, ’ 2b, 3 as: tet Carrier for 4 Plates. ‘fo/3 post free. 

»» 12 re) /- i. ~ - 
. er + oy / PANAK, A New Sensitizing Solution, can 











» 12 4, 43% 19, Stereoscopic, 40/- be applied with a brush to Cards, Paper, 

5» 30 Films, 4} x 34, 50/- Silk, etc. 2/6 per bottle. 

», 12 Plates, 4} x 3}, with R.R. Lens and | MARION'S NEW QUICK PRINT 
Focussing Arrangement, 80/- PAPER, Can be developed by Gas-light. 





MARION & CO., 22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SAT’ has 
been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable 
instances, PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS. Its effect upon 
any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN 
REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. As a nursery medicine 
the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is INVALUABLE. As a GENTLE 
APERIENT and a CORRECTIVE in cases of any sort of over- 
indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is ALL 
that is NEEDFUL to RESTORE FRESHNESS and VIGOUR. In 
cases of NERVOUS HEADACHE and DEBILITY it is especially 
useful, and should be taken IN ALL CASES where persons suffer 
from a SLUGGISH CONDITION of the LIVER. 

CAUTION.—See the capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you have a WORTHLESS IMITATION. 


The HAND-CAMERAS, | 
Stereoscopic KODAKS 


Company, TRIPOD- 
108 & 108, CAMERAS, 


Regent St., W., ig 
(FREE LESSONS.) 


and 
Small List post free. 290-page Catalogue free for 9 Stamps. 


54, Cheapside, E.C. 
§ H 0 R T _ MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Reduces it and Improves the Vision. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Opbtbalmic Optician, 
g President of the British Optical Association, and Author of ‘Our Eyes,” (now 


in its Sixteenth Edition,) price 1s., 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W ..C., 
May be consulted personally, free of charge. 
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First Prize 


Second Prize £50 
Third “ 25 
Fourth “ 20 


OES 


mk 





awarded to the sender 
of the greatest number 


£250 AWARDED. 


The Proprietors of Mellin’s Food are offering the very substantial 
prizes enumerated below to the persons obtaining by July ist, 1899, 
the greatest number of names and addresses of parents whose 
children are being fed or have been reared on Mellin’s Food. 
lists must be clearly written out on foolscap paper, on one side only, 
and 12 names to a page, and must be duly signed by the Vicar of 
your Parish, or other Minister, or a Justice of the Peace. 


The 


£100 
Fifth Prize £15 
Sixth a 10 
Seventh ,, 5 


And 25 other Prizes, of £1 each. 


Lists to be sent not later than July Ist, 1899, to 






































: “Award” Department, Mellin’s Food Works, Peckham, $.E. 

. 

' \ MARCH 31 is the last |{T he ‘‘MULTIFLEX vs e 
day for receiving Advertise- | \@ TENT LO) et bd 
ments for the MAY NUM- D 10) — 
BER of this Magazine. |{ Prost) fhe Summum Bonu 

Cycling luxury. Every cyclist should read 
Apply to the Manager, 9 (i jandsomely illustrated Booklet,—“Ai 
‘Pall Mall Magazine,” |} About Duntop Tyres for 1899,” which 
. is sent gratis and post free on application. 

18, Charing Cross Road, 

The wc Ltd., 
London, wc. 160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

& 


French 





Coffee. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In Making, use Rather Less Quantity, it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 


} ‘ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


April 1899. 








36* 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Railway Stations, 


CONTINENTAL 


REPRESENTATIVE: 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


Amsterdam . 


Antwerp ‘ ° 

Brussels 

The Hague . 

Harlem 

Ostend . 

Rotterdam ( Maas) 

Spa é . 
SWITZERLAND. 

Bale 

Berne 

Geneva 


” 
Lausanne 


” 
Lucerne 
” 


Montreux 


” 


St. Moritz 
Territet 
Thun 
Vevey . 
Zurich . 
ITALY 


s 
Florence 


Naples . 


Rome 


” 
” : 
San Remo 


” ad 
Sorrento 
Turin 


Venice 
ALGIERS 
EGYPT, Etc. 


Alexandria . 
Cairo 


Smyrna 





KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
J.G. ROBBERS . . 
KIRBERGER & KESPER 
O. FORST . 

L. ISTACE. 

P. KATS ; 
DIETRICH & CO. . 


OFFICE CENTRALE GUICHET 


KIOSKONDERNEMING 
A. ABRAHAM . . 
KIOSKONDERNEMING. 


CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS 


KIOSKONDERNEMING 
KIOSKMALCHAPPEL 
BRUCH MARECHAL 


FESLERSEN & CIE. 
SCHMID FRANCKE 

C. E. ALIOTH 
GEORGE & CO. 
ROUSSY & CO. 

FREY. ‘ : 
GESCHW, DOL ESCHAL 
. GEBHARDT 

B. FAIST 

& M. GAUTCHY 
SCHLESINGER . 

B. FAIST 
SCHLESINGER . 
STAEMPFLI 
SCHLESINGER . 
HESS 


MR MROR RA > 


CARLO PRATESI 
G, P. VIEUSSEUX . 
B. SEEBER , , 
BOCCA FRATELLI. 
“eon CORSANEGO 
- MARCO 
OTTAVIO BER’ TUZZI 
FRATELLI BOCCA. 
CESARE CASIROLI 
DETKEN & ROCKOLL . 
G. VALETTI . . 
LOESCHER & CO. . 
ROSSI, LUIGI . 
BOCCA FRATELLI 
A. HEATH WILSON 
G, GANDOLFO. 
R. VISETTI 
G. TRAMONTANO . 
CARLO CLAUSEN . 
ROUX &CO. . 
POZZO BROS. . ‘ 
SEBASTIANO ZANCO 
GOBBO ZAGHIS 
L. RELIN . 


G. G. ZACHARIA 
F. DIEMER 


Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 
F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, London, and at Paris. 


Railway Station and Kiosks, 
62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

69, Place de Meir. 

14, Galerie du Roi. 

97, Rue Neuve. 

52, Montagne de la Cour. 
6s, 67, Rue de l’Ecuyer. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Oranjeplein, 82. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
The Kiosques in the Town. 
Rue Neuye. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre and the, Kiosques. 
10, Corraterie. 

Rue du Bourg. 

Railway Station. 

Kapellplatz. 

Library, under the Schweitzerhot. 
Library. 

Au Bon Marché, 

Library. 

Library, 

Library. 

Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 

Kiosk Alpenquai. 


15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
Library. [Station Bookstall. 
20, Via Tornabuoni. 

8, Via Cerretani. 

Station Library. 

Library, Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library, Piazzo Duomo. 

21, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

Piazza de] Plebiscito. 

Station Library. 

307, Via del Corso. 

Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
Library, Via del Corso. 

22, Piazza di Spagna. 

21, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 

Hotel Tramontano. 

19, Via di Po. 

Galleria Subalpina. 

Railway Station Library. 

Kiosque near San Marco. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

1, Rue Dumont d’Urville. 


Agence-General de la Presse. 
Library. 

Librairie Internationale. 
Librairie Polygotte. 


NOTICE.—/J/ there is any difficulty in obfaining | the PALL MALL Macazing, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 


Avenue, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country. 
Any Single Number of the Patt Matt Gazette will be sent on receipt of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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THE iPALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Railway Stations, 
Bookstalis, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


Cohprunspyrative; F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, London, and at Paris, 
ees, res: e WESTBAHNHOF . ° ° Railway Station Bookstall. 
” . ‘ e . OSTBAHNHOF, ° ‘ : 
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” ” ” 


GERMANY. 
Aix la Chapelle . f i J. A. MAYER . ‘ P F Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
is ‘ ‘ P LIBRARY BARTH . ‘ . Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben. 
” . ° - GUS NEUMANN . - ‘ 8, Holzgraben, 
Baden-Baden . . . C.WILD . - «  «  Leopeldplatz. 
Berlin . ’ ‘ ‘ J E. ILGES . , ° . ‘ Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden. 
. ‘ ‘ " 4 , GEORG STILKE . 4 ‘ 31, Dorotheenstrasse. 
And the principal Railway Stations of Berlin. 
Cologne . . . ‘ C, A. NIESSEN s ; ; 6, Domhof, 
aa ; ; . F. G. SCHMITZ ‘ Library, Hohestrasse. 
Dresden. . . - C.TSITMAN ... ‘ ‘ 15, Pragerstrasse. 
Po : ‘ . E, WEIGAND . 5 “ , RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
eee ; ‘5 L. J. KIRCHBERGER . Library, 
Frankfort-on-Main . d J. VATERNAHM . ; Railway Station Bookstall. 
Hamburg .... . J.W.BASEDOW ... i 19-21, Brodschrangen. 
Hanover ‘ P ‘ . THEO. SCHULZE . P ; 85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
Heidelberg . : ; ‘ BANGEL & SCHMITT . 5, Leopoldstrasse. 
Homburg v. d. H. ; ‘ F. SCHICK 4 ‘ , ‘ Library. 
Bad Schwalbach . ‘ B. MAURER . 4 . ‘ Library. 
Stuttgart . , ‘ ; K. WITTWER . ; . ‘ 32, Friedrichstrasse, and Railway 
Station. 
Wiesbaden . ‘ ‘ , LUCKE TAUNUS . ‘ ‘ Railway Station, 
” P P ‘ F JACOB LEVI .. ‘ ° ‘ The Colonnade. 
Wurzburg . ° ° P VAL. OEHNINGER. e é Library. 
FRANCE. 
AixlesBains . . ’ MAISON MERMOZ, - ‘ Place du Revard. 
Biarritz . w ‘ . WeM@EBMOQUERTF.. « Place de la Mairie. 
» : F F ‘ L, JUGAND . . wstes 3, Rue Mazagran. 
Cannes. ‘ ‘ ‘ , VICTOR PERRIER. ‘ ‘ 4, Rue d’Antibes, 
wo ° ‘ ‘ , F, ROBAUDY . : ; : 42, Rue d’Antibes. 
ar , . - C.B.FAIST . a a . 45, Rue d’Antibes, 
Dieppe . s : ‘. : COURSIERES FILS . ‘ 52, Grand Rue. 
ee P > A . LEBLANC , ‘ ‘ s P 14, Rue de la Barre. 
Havre . , ‘ P ; BOURDIGNON P ° . Librairie. 
Marseilles ° ‘ i MDME. DUMONT . : ; Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
@ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ H. BLANCARD ‘ ‘ ° 17, Rue de Paradis. 
Menton. iy 3 ; : VVE, C. MATHIEU . 24, Rue St. Michel. 
Monte Carlo ‘ oe Lh Ss a 4 3 Kiosque des Journaux. 
Nice ; 7 i 3 ° PIERRE BERTHELOT., ‘ 6, Rue de France. 
” Vos + . . #J.CASTELLANI . . . _ 6a, Rue Gioffredo. 
‘~ > ‘ x j : LEVENT & CHEVALIER . 50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
- F ° . % ‘ GALIGNANI LIBRARY. ° 48, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
Paris . ‘ 4 . . MDME. VVE, TIMOTET. ; 14, Rue Castiglione. 
» 9 é . . 3 BRENTANO , ° . ° 37, Avenue de l’Opera. 
*” . : : ; ‘ BYRON LIBRARY . " ‘ 8, Rue Castiglione, 
ws ‘ : , ‘ .  GALIGNANI LIBRARY. ‘ 224, Rue de Rivoli. 
F : : ; . + NEAL'S LIBRARY... é 148, ‘a 4 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevard, and Railway Stations. 
Royat . . . . . MDME. PUEL. . .  . Librairie du Pare Royal (Puy de Démé) 
Trouville. ‘ ‘ ‘ H. LEDUN r e > 63, Rue des Bains. 
Vichy . , ? ; ‘ GIROND BERNE ., ° ‘ Place des 4 Chemins. 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 


NOTICE.—/J/ there is any difficulty in obtaining the PALL Matt Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country. 
Any Single Number of the Patt Mat Gazette will be sent on receipt of ad. in any Country's Stamps. 
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Acme Insurance 
Company, Lt. 








HOUSEHOLDERS! 





Insure a 


FIRE and BURGLARY eS YS 
of your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 





DURING HEALTH 
PROTECT YOUR _INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 

















For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

















EPTONIZED 


‘og of og oF 4' 
- Mont Dalicous, Nutritious, & MIL ar 


‘* Excellent, of great value.’’— Lancet. 


| § AV 0 “ Y & vi 0 0 6 E | LONDON, tial tine Cheneten, 1/6. 

















KELWAY’S “s2itat8S wens 


NOW _IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 


nubttiino GAILLARDIAS. 











Splendid for CUT FLOWERS, being exceedingly Elegant and Gay, 
borne on Long Stalks, and lasting a very long time in water. 
The COLOURS are GOLD, with CRIMSON, SCARLET, ORANGE, and BRONZE. 








COLLECTION “B” = = _ 12/= per Dozen. 
COLLECTION “C” = = = 21/= per Dozen. 
CARRIAGE PAID FOR REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. 





115 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS—LONDON, PARIS, CHICAGO, ETC. 


KELWAY & SON, Che Ropal Borticulturists, 


Langport, Somerset. 











For Reading Clubs and WLibraries. 
LEATHER READING CASES, 


GOLD LETTERED, for holding a Single Copy of the 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


may be had on applicaticn to the Publishers. 








PRICE 1s. 3d. NETT. 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 

















The Hospital for Sick Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, w.c. 


PaTRON! THE QUEEN. PRESIDENT: THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. 
The Oldest and Largest Children’s Hospital in the British Empire. 
Special Appeal for 20,000, required to pay for the Nurses’ House and the Garden for the Sick Children, 


ANNUAL DINNER on MAY 3rd at THE HOTEL CECIL. 
The Right Hon. VISCOUNT PEEL in the Chair. 








The readers of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE are invited to help by collecting sums to be announced at the | 
Dinner. Collecting Books to be had on application to the Secretary. 
j ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 





_ No Better Food.”—pr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


FYI Gocoa, 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary to obtain the right Cocoa, z7z., 
Fry’s—Pure—Concentrated. 








s4 


MARTELL’S = ==. 
THREE STAR 
See BRANDY 











NESTLE'S 
THE BEST OF FOO! 
ALL FOODS for 


: 
B U T T E R - S , 0 T E H : Sean ee : 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), Dee eee ee 
an INVALUABLE FOR BABIES — 
nally wholisime _ IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 


Confectionery; Sample Tin and Pamphlet, with Testimony” of © 
Laneet, ; 


Highest Medical Authorities, sent free on ap 
H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, Bo 
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